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A STRANGE STORY OF EVERY DAY. 


BY WILLIAM KENNEDY, 

Author of ** My Early Days,*'* ** I'ilful Fancies,** (Jr. 


No officer of liis rank and standing, in the service of 
the East India Company, possessed a more brilliant re¬ 
putation, or had more elevated prospects, than Colonel 
St George. In him the active intrepidity of the ad¬ 
venturous soldier was united to tlie calculating coolness 
of the veteran commander. His knowledge of Eastern 
languages and customs, and his popularity with the 
natives, had secured him posts of equal trust and diffi¬ 
culty; in each of which his name acquired new lustre. 
Just in the meridian of manhood, with a frame that 
seemed proof against the perils of Asiatic life, there 
was no distinction within the range of Oriental honours 
to wliich he might not have reasonably aspired. The 
frankness of his address, and the decision with which 
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pronounced his opinions, gave liini the air of a 
person who knows that he. is valued, and feels that 
he is secure. Whatever doubts concerning his future 
ascendancy might have existed at an earlier period of 
his career, w^e annihilated by his marriage with the 
daughter of one o^the richest merchants in the Bengal 
presidency. His father-in-law died three weeks after 
the wedding-day, leaving him heir to a ponderous for¬ 
tune. A change of name formed a condition of the 
union, and to his paternal designation of Campbell, he 
added St. George, in compliment to the lady and her 
house. A government mission, of greater splendour 
than importance, afforded him easy-occupation for two 
yciirs subsequent to his nuptials. Ilis return to Cal- 
cutta was cbnsidered a recall to the serious duties of 
his profession, in which his promotion to the rank of a 
General oflicer, was expected to he immediate. Strong 
then was public incredulity, when the story was whis¬ 
pered that Colonel St. George had resigned employ¬ 
ment of every kind, and was on the eve of quitting 
India for ever. Stronger was the astonishment when 
events proved the story to be true. Curiosity, busy 
about the cause of this extraordinary resolve,^ made 
numberless surmises, more or less wide of the mark* 
Ostensible reason there was none. His health—it 
could not he his health—his constitution displayed 
small abatement of its iron vigour. W'ith his acqui- 
sitidns and expectations, it was impossible to attribute 
it to hopelessness of success or disappointed ambitiom 
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What then could urpe a daring and high-splrltcd man 
to forego the honours with which fortune seemed pre¬ 
pared to crown him,—honours too, the well-won meed 
of a course trying and hazardous in the extreme ? The 
world, which always furnishes marvellous causes to 
unexpected occurrences, adjusted the matter with its 
accustomed veracity. The only person who could 
have enlightened it, was St. George himself, and he 
set sail for Europe, leaving his Indian friends to un¬ 
riddle the mystery at their leisure. 

Ilow little men know of each other, and yet how 
readily they deal forth judgment on circumstances, to 
comprehend which tlie most intimate acquaintance with 
the secret springs of action is absolutely necessary. 
Mrs. St. George sickened and breathed he^last on the 
passage to England. A vessel brought the news to 
Calcutta, in time to gain the Colonel the reputation of 
having been a model of conjugal affection. His retire¬ 
ment from active life was now attributed to an over¬ 
whelming regard for the deceased lady, whose health 
had demanded an European atmosphere. Every body 
pitied the broken-hearted husband, who had in vain 
sacrificed the brightest pledges of personal aggrandize¬ 
ment at the shrine of connubial tenderness. The 
applause of the multitude, like its condemnation, ** no 
cold medium knows,” and the wonder of the hour is 
either a demigod or a demon. 

St George was neither, although his history and 
character were of no common order. Twenty years 
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before, his brain would have reeled, had he felt 
assured that fate would have ever endowed him with 
a tithe of what was his on reaching Old England 
again. Yet the pleasure distinction had promised, 
eluded his grjsp like water, and the wealth he shared 
to profusion, imparted sensations nothing superior to 
what a miner derives from a burden of gold. 

He was born in a venerable town, in the West of 
Scotland, one of four burghs, the union of whose 
corporate voices calls an item of the legislature into 
septennial existence. His family was by its own re¬ 
port a withered branch of the great Argyle Campbells. 
Whether the assumption was just or not, his father, 
Dugald^Campbell, public instructor of youth in the 

gude toun 8f D-, was a personage of considerable 

consequence in his peculiar circle, and acquitted him- 
eell like one who knows and appreciates the value of a 
good name. He was conscientious and simple-minded, 
with a resolute love of truth, and a burning thirst afrer 
every description of knowledge. In common with all 
“ of woman born,” he had his weaknesses: a lead¬ 
ing one of which was an intellectual contempt for 
pursuits unassociated with letters. For agriculture, 
commerce and manufactures, he entertained a most 
dignified scorn. His spouse had also her professional 
antipathies. She was a kind-hearted creature, shrewd 
too and reflective, but tenacious in the last degree of 
sundry opinions which had been time out of mind” 
hereditary in her father’s house. Among tliese was 
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an utter aversion to law and soldiership, and an undis¬ 
guised belief that they who terminated their career in 
either of these avocations wrere vessels selected for any 
thing but a holy or happy puqiose. The celebrated 
Colonel Gardiner, indeed, formed an ex^pption ; hut Re 
wjis quoted as a brand snatched from the burning, an 
instance of wh.at Providence cUn, rather than of what 
he will do. Mrs. Campbell generally clinched her 
arguments by appealing to the notorious inal-practices 
of a half-pay captain, and his crony, a writer of small 
eminence, whose everlasting potations, and the freaks 
consequent thereupon, atibrded a permanent theme to 
the sober inoralizcrs of the burgh. 

The prepossessions of this worthy couple naturally 
regulated their intentions with respect fb tlieir son. 
Wee Geordie was neither to be farmer, weaver, shop¬ 
keeper, writer, counting-house scribe, nor gentleman 
militant. Dugald, for household reasons he chose to 
conceal, declined making him a light to the risiog 
generation, which surprised those who witnessed the 
enthusiasm he always displayed in speaking of the 
important office allotted to the dispenser of learning. 
The Church was neutral ground, both to husband aud 
wife. The Church therefore was selected, and Wee 
Gew'die was formally and reverently set apart for the 
sacred labours of the ministry. 

The schoolmaster had reaped small temporal advan¬ 
tage from infusing a liberal taste into the wabsterjs* 
calltmts of the burgh. He was poor; and though his 
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wife was a thrifty woman, and, as her frood man ob¬ 
served at times when his stayed affections overflowed 
their usual measure of expression, “ a crown unto her 
liusband,”—still it would have puzzled a better manaf^er 
to extract riclvfjs out of poverty, which Mrs. Campbell 
aptly compared to Arawing marrow from afnsionless bane. 
It was an affecting siglrt to see the exertions they made, 
under the pressure of indigence, to give their beloved 
haim, the sole surviving hope of seven, an education 
suited to the high vocation for which, with submission 
to Providence, they had destined him. The Dominie’s 
black coat was relieved at much longer intervals; his 
snuff-box was literally laid upon the shelf; and even 
the prim little tea-pot, that had been in diurnal use 
from the cofiimcncement of their house-keeping, graced 
the table no more at morning and evening meal, but 
was superseded by a dull vessel of crockery, containing 
a portion of blue-looking milk. Grandeur may smile 
in derision at the recital of these humble sacrifices, but 
there is One by whom they will be pronounced accept¬ 
able, in the day when the vanities of a heartless world 
will fleet away with the perishing scene of their unsub¬ 
stantial triumphs. Beautiful and becoming in the eyes 
of the paternal God is the unwearied attachment of tlie 
parent to the child! Alas! how little does the unthink¬ 
ing spirit of youth know of the extent of its devoted- 
n^ss. There sits the froward, fretful, indolent boy. 
The care that keeps perpetual watch over his moral 
' and physical safety, he misnames unjust restriction. 
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The foresight that denies itself man^^ a comfort to 
provide for his future wants, he denounces as* sordid 
avarice. He turns .away from his father’s face in cold¬ 
ness or in anger. Boy! boy! the cloud upon that toil- 
worn brow has been placed there by anxiety, not for 
self, but for an impatient, peevish soft, whose pillow he 
would gladly strew with roscs*» though thorns should 
thicken around his own. Even at the moment when 
his arm is raised to inflict chastisement on thy folly, 
thou shouldst bend and bless fliy parent. The heart 
loathes the hand that corrects thy errors; and not for 
worlds would he use “ the rod of reproof,” did he not 
perceive tlie necessity of crushing his own feelings, to 
save thee from thyself. 

After a course of English education undtfr h^s father, 
and of classical literature under a competent teacher, 
George Campbell was sent to the University of Glas¬ 
gow with a few pounds and innumerable blessings. An 
eight-day clock, the chief domestic ornament, was. sold 
to assist in his outfit It was ho|K;d that he might 
obtain a tuition, and so contribute a share of his col¬ 
legiate expenses. At parting, his mother presented 
him with her own pocket Bible, in which her name waa 
inscribed in gold letters, and slipped a silk purse into 
his hand containing thirty shillings, earned by sewing 
and washing, at hours when a frame, far from robust, 
required repose. Uis father accompanied him to 
Glasgow, and remained there until he saw him settled 
in his bumble lodg:ingB, and until the hnesme feeling 
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inseparable from a first entrance into a great city had 
Bometliing abated. 

“ Fareweel! Gcordie,’* said he, as he shook the 
young student’s hand: ** Write aften, and be mindfu’ to 
let us ken a’ about your studies, an’ how ye come on 
wi’ the Professors! Dinna be frettin' that ye’re no at 
your ain fire-side; though your mithcr and 1 canna 
aye be wi’ ye, the Lord I trust will—and he’ll no let 
you want for ony thing that’s gude. ‘ Ask and you 
shall receive.’ ” 

The honest teacher ffiltered, as he pronounced the 
last “ Fareweel!” and when he halted midway on the 
stone staircase that led to his son’s attic apartment, he 
afforded subject for speculation to more than one gazer, 
who stafedsat the tall iron-looking man in ** the auld 
black coat, dichtin’ his cen wi’ his wee bit napehin 
and greetin’ like a wean.” 

Four sessions of college had passed, and George had 
both .distinguished himself in liis classes and obtained a 
respectable tuition. Dress and a residence in a gentle¬ 
man’s family had improved his manners and appearance. 
By the Professors he was esteemed a youth of decided 
promise, and he was admired by his compeers as a lad 
of sense and metal.—Low as his situation was, there 
were others of a grade still lower, and even he had his 
circle of flatterers, who aggravated his opinion of his 
ifl)ilities,and encouraged a notion he had long cherished 
in secret, that the Kirk of Scotland ofiered a fields a 

V 

world too narrow for the exercise of his genius. 
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His engagemcat as a tutor had expired,—and the 
term for attaching himself to the study of theulo^ was 
approaching; it therefore behoved him to decide for 
futurity without delay. He resolved to abandon all 
thoughts of the ministry, and as he wcll^knew the im« 
possibility of reconciling his parentsf to the change, he 
determined at once to leave Scotland, and return to 
bi'g forgiveness when fortune had crowned his efforts in 
another and wider sphere. After transmitting a hasty 
letter to his father, he embarked*at Leith, and in a few 
days landed in London with about an equal number of 
shirts and guineas. Singular and hope-depressing were 
the vicissitudes he underwent in a brief space, without 
friend or recommendation, where both, and more than 
both, are required by the youthful adventurew *Chance, 
as it is termed, made him a kind of secretary, or literary 
assistant, to an individual of eccentric liberality and 
great East India interest. His endeavours to please 
his employer were completely successful; a cadetship 
falling in his gift, he was rewarded with it; and the 
close of his minority found him with a pair of colours 
in a regiment of Bengal infantry. Such was the early 
history of Colonel St George,—a history he had stu¬ 
diously concealed from his arrival in India, and which, 
according to his wishes, remained unknown. Though far' 
from being either a cold-blooded or unprincipled man, a 
false shame and a deference to the opinions of people he 
despised, had prevented him from communicating with 
his parents. Once, in a gay assembly, flushed with wine, 
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he had talcen aclvantap:e of the family tradition, and had 
claimed affinity with the house of Argyle. This asser¬ 
tion he conceived himself bound to support, and he 
dreaded the discovery of his humble origin, as involvinf^ 
disgrace and degradation.—He forwarded money from 
time to time by ft circuitous channel to a lawyer in 
Glasgow, for the u.se of his parents, under the assumed 
character of a distant relative, and endeavoured to 
satisfy his conscience by receiving information of their 
welfare in this indireef and disingenuous manner. 

Ambition did not meet the expectations of its votary; 
the son of an obscure, indigent schoolmaster held high 
command in the most splendid military service in the 
world, and was unhappy. His views were elevated, 
his capa'citp extensive, his spirit haughty, his feelings, 
though criminal in one instance, capable of much that 
was noble; and he found beneath the glare of his pro¬ 
fession a thousand things to irritate and gall him. His 
pride threw a veil over his vexation and disappointment, 
but he suffered not less keenly, nor sighed less fre¬ 
quently for independence and retirement To procure 
them on a scale calculated to preserve the homage of 
the multitude he scorned, he wooed and won a woman 
he did not love, and tried in vain to esteem. An idle 
dispute for precedence with a lady of kindred preten¬ 
sions, brought the Colonel’s equivocal lineage under 
hostile scrutiny. The question was referred to an 
individual expected in a month or two from Europe, 
before the arrival of the arbiter, St George was oh. 
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the way to England, and the partner of his fortunes, 
but not his affections, had ceased to exist This ^vent, 
subdued as he had been by other circumstances, sen¬ 
sibly altered his disposition and resolves. Without 
domestic ties, for his had proved a childless union, he^ 
soon felt that in the midst of wealth, a^daft the luxuries 
that wealth can command, the heart may be desolate as 
death. He determined to seek his parents, alleviate in 
person the ills of their old age, and end his days in the 
country of his birth as became % rational and respon¬ 
sible being. Having concluded the purchase of an 
estate situated in the Western Highlands, he left London 
for the place of his nativity, from which he had been 
separated one and twenty years. 

He sailed from Liverpool for Greenock; wind was 
favourable and the passage not unpleasant, even to the 
long absent sojourner in lands glowing beneath a 
tropical sun. The best hues of our northern summer 
were tenderly united in the soft shadowy grandeur that 
characterized the combinations of earth, sea and sky 
which greeted the Colonel’s gaze, as the bark cleft its 
evening way through the waters that roll between Bute 
and Arran. This scene had left a deep impression on 
his memory when he parted lang syne ” from the 
country of his fathers, and now face to face once more 
with ** the grand giant mountains,” the expression of 
their stern lineaments all unaltered, while he and his 
were changed, how much he could not say, and might 
not dream; heart-seared and world-worn though he 

c 
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was, his feelings gushed forth in a flood, and his breast 
rose ^nd fell like a sea-bird on the billows. At that 
moment he seemed to have overleaped the chasm of 
years which divided him from the days of boy existence; 
the present floated away like a mist, and the past lay 
before him clear and fair as the side of a sunny hill. 
His first thoughts were those of a patriot—his second 
of a man. With all his soul did he bless every hill, 
valley, forest, firth, stream, cottage, town and tower of 
Broad Scotland, and bitterly did he reflect, that in dis* 
owning the holiest ties that bound him to Caledonia, he 
had shown himself unworthy of being called her son. 
His hands clasped a relic long untouched and half for¬ 
gotten ; its preservation appeared to him almost mira- 
culous-c-it^ was his mother’s pocket bible, his college 
gift. Insects had pierced its leaves, the binding had 
decayed, and the gay letters in which her name had 
been inscribed, were like her hoy’s affections, tarnished 
and time-worn; yet “ Marion Campbell ” was still visi¬ 
ble, and the words her hand had written, “ Remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy youth,” were not quite 
obliterated. The Colonel slid the book into his bosom. 

The sun-fires had died away in the west, and dusker 
and dusker grew the peaks of the distant mountains. 
A solitary planet, that had ruled the vesper heavens, 
quietly gave place to the rightful queen of night, who 
rose, as she only rises to men who hail her on the 
t^ters^a symbol of unutterable hope—a creature going 
£oTtb in the might and majesty of gentleness, tuning 
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the tvUdest spirits to the anthem of universal love. 
Star after star dropped from their silent cyriesdn the 
remote invisible space, and clustered, a goodly troop, 
around their sovereign. The home-returning wanderer, 
looking to the cloudless sky peopled with luminous life, 
felt and acknowledged the influencei of ^he Almighty 
and his works; he crossed his arms upon his breast, 
and pressed the volume he had deposited there, with a 
tranquil fervour to which he had been long, very long 
a stranger. Sharp blew the night-breeze, and the bark 
obeyed it well. As they skirted the shores of Argyle- 
shire, the waves of romantic Clyde, leaping and 
sparkling, seemed with their monotonous voices to bid 
tlic self-expatriated welcome to their common land. 
Pensively he hung over the vessel’s edge, and^nSrmured, 
as he turned his glance towards the country of the 
Campbells, “ I have parted with my name, but my 
nature is still unchanged. Forgive me, God! forgive 
me my estrangement from thee and the protectors of my 
youth. Though an unworthy lip implores thee, bless, 

1 beseech thee, my poor deserted parents with the « 
blessing thou hast in reserve for those whom most thou 
lovest!” As he ejaculated these words, he pulled his 
travelling cap closely over his brow, and drew his 
handkerchief from his pocket, as if to protect his tliroat 
firom the nocturnal chillness. He leaned an arm upon 
a part of the rigging, and, pressing the handkerchief 
to his temples, hid his face in its folds. A trcmulotli^ 
motipn , 
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perceiving him shiver, observed, that the air, fof so mild 
a seas-on, was remarkably keen.—The Colonel started 
from his position, and gathering his cloak so as com¬ 
pletely to conceal his features, strode hastily and silently 
below, and throwing himself upon a sofa, slept, or ap¬ 
peared to sleep, mitil the rustling of ropes and the din 
of voices announced their arrival at Greenock. 

Care and campaigning had made St. George indiffe¬ 
rent to the pleasures of protracted repose. He quitted, 
what his host of “ the Tontine’* was pleased to term as 
good a bed as Renfrewshire could afford, at six o’clock, 
an early hour for a traveller fresh from sea. A summoris 
thrice repeated, hardly disturbed the Eastern torpor of 
Saib, his Malay servant, who, wrapped in a seven-fold 
shield df blankets, was roaming on the pinions of 
dreaming fancy among the palmy isles of the Indian 
Archipelago. Having produced a packet, required by 
his master, he was permitted to return to his couch,-— 
an indulgence, the value of which he acknowledged by 
many profound obeisances. The Colonel inspected a 
number of papers; and having finished a note of 
instructions to his lawyer in Edinburgh, despatched 
die following letter to the agent, who had been em¬ 
ployed to forward the remittances to his parents. This 
person had remained unacquainted with the name and 
rank of his principal, imtil bis departure for Europe. 
Of the actual relation of Colonel St. George to Dugald 
Campbell and his wife, he was yet ignorant, and on that 
point it was not considered necessary to enlighten him. 
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Sir, Greenockf July 22<i, 18—. 

Before I sailed from India, I transmitted, tliroug^h 
Messrs. Leeson and Fairbrother, an order for 200^. to 
be applied to the use of Mr. and Mrs. Camx)bell, who, 
according to your last account, hRd fixed their rcsidijnce 
in Glasgow. I at the same time begged you to commu¬ 
nicate to them that their only son was still alive, and 
having realized an independence, was about to return 
to his friends and his native soil. I requested the 
favour of a reply, addressed t9 the care of Payne and 
Van Ess, Lombard Street, London; but nothing of the 
kind has reached them or me. I wrote another letter 
when I reached London, stating that Mr. Campbell the 
younger had arrived in England, and was anxious that 
the fact should be immediately intimated tcahift parents, 
and likewise expressing a strong desire on his behalf 
to be informed of the particulars of their present situa¬ 
tion. This also remains unanswered. 

I knew not their address, else 1 should have com¬ 
municated with them directly; but 1 hope you will 
without fail instantly inform Mr. and Mrs. Campbell i 
that their son George will be in Glasgow in turn days 
from the date of this sheet, at which time I 'purpose 
calling upon you to arrange any matters that may 
remain unsettled by my Calcutta agents. 

I am. Sir, your very obedient Servant, 

To Archibald M^Grigor, Esq, G. C. St. George. 
fFriier, 

Si, Enoch's Squaret Glasgow, 
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Tlie Colonel resolved to complete his plans as quickly 
as possible. Catherine’s Craig, the Highland property 
of which he had recently become the owner, was only a 
short sail from Greenock, on the picturesque shores of 

Loch G-. Attached to it was a handsome modem 

mansion, and a x>art of the lands retained in the pos¬ 
session of the late proprietor was well laid out, and 
as promising as careful cultivation could make an un¬ 
grateful soil. He had purchased the entire stock and 
furniture, with the inteiuion of remaining there during 
the summer and autumn, and he had postponed his 
journey to Glasgow, partly to prepare his father and 
mother for his appearance, and partly to see that his 
new abode was in order for his and their reception. 
At noon,<^h^ went on board a coasting vessel, bound 
witli a few passengers, and much miscellaneous lumber 
for the head of Loch G-. 

Of all the years he had passed on earth, more than 
a half had elapsed since he had spent a day within die 
bounds of his natal soil, and he deemed it singular that 
his emotions were not of a livelier character. Long- 
slumbering images of evil arose and thickened upon 
his mental vision, making impressions more life-dike 
and truth-like than the surrounding scene, though 
crowded with home associations and mute remem¬ 
brancers of affection and the affectionate. His sensa¬ 
tions did not amount to positive pain or sorrow. A 
solitary joy-thrill would ever and anon mingle with 
thejn strangely. Y et he was far from experiencing that 
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warm, uninterrupted pleasure he had anticipated from 
his first day in Scotland. To relieve the trouble«of his 
spirits, he gladly met the wishes of an old gentleman, 
who showed a desire for conversation, and who, mi¬ 
nutely acquainted with the localities on their couree, 
appeared courteously solicitous to UTipa*rt his know¬ 
ledge to one, whose swart pheekT and foreign attendant 
announced a stranger. This individual was dressed 
in a modest suit of black, cut after a forgotten fashion. 
His face to a physiognomist, would liave been security 
for a thousand pounds; its expression at once indi¬ 
cating strength of mind, sincerity and philanthropy, 
qualities strikingly developed in his observations. 
Every fine feature of a coast distinguished by boldness 
and beauty, derived a new interest from the of his 

description and the vivacity of his anecdote. St. George 
and he were mutually pleased, and had passed the 
bounds of formal introduction an hour before their bark 
had reached its destination. Xfle old gentleman was 
the unafifectedly pious and thoroughly learned Dr. 

Summerville, clergyman of Loch G-, the parish in 

which Catherine’s Craig was situated. He greeted the 
Colonel as a member of his flock, and good-humouredly 
hoped that he would employ him without ceremony in 
hifl secular as well as in his sacred capacity. Occasional 
showers had fallen, and the sky looked loweringly, 
when they touched the fairy strand that firinged the 
secluded site of their mountain haven. With a 
kindly frankness, that spoke a disposition anything but 
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indifferent to a refusal, the good pastor tendered the 
hospitjdities of the manse for the night to his new 
parishioner, backing his invitation, by expatiating on 
possible disorder at the Craig, the length of the way, 
the uncertainty of the weather, and the danger of 
trying meteorological experiments on a frame hot from 
Hindostan. He begged to premise, however, that he 
would not pledge himself for their cheer, as he had been 
some time from home, and how his niece would regulate 
household matters in Jtiis absence, he did not pretend 
to divine. The young lady enjoyed but a temporary 
authority; her mother, his legitimate housekeeper, 
being on a visit at Edinburgh. Of one thing at least 
he was certain, that Jessie would leave nothing undone 
to express^her gratitude to her uncle, if he succeeded 
in procuring her an audience from an officer, who had 
won his laurels in the Company’s service. St. George, 
in a similar strain of gaiety, accepted the Doctor’s 
offer, and ordering l&ib to marshal the march” of a 
knot of bare-legged gillicSf who carried his baggage, 
he proceeded to the manse. 

Miss Sununerville was abroad, but the appearance of 
the vessel produced her speedy return. The gentle¬ 
men were standing at the window of a pleasant parlour 
that fronted “ the dream-loving billow,” when she came 
in sight; and the old man’s benevolent eyes glistened 
as they fell upon her graceful form tripping cheerily 
along, in the buoyancy of innocence, to give him the 
artless welcoming of grateful affection. He advanced 
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to meet her. Bounding forward, without regard to the 
fate of a pretty basket which dropped to the ground, 
Jessie hung upon his arm, and clasped his right hand 
closely in hers. The Doctor, surveying the prostrate 
basket, inquired if she had been visitmg their sick 
friend. She replied in the affirmatife, adding that he 
was ill—very ill—and had expressed an anxiety to see 
the minister whenever he came home.” 

“We shall see him to-night, my dear; in the mean 
time, I have the pleasure of inttbducing you to Colonel 
St.George.—My niece. Miss Jessie Summerville,Colonel; 
a young lady who takes a lively interest in the East 
India service, and the officers attached to it.—What, 
blushing? Then I must descend to sober explanation, 
and destroy the romance. Miss Summeiyilfe would 
have me say. Sir, that she has two brothers on the 
Bengal establishment, for whose sake she entertains 
a strong partiality for every gentleman who has borne 
a commission in the East. Now, my love, hold a din¬ 
ner counsel with Matty, without delay. We have had 
good cause for appetite, and until the Colonel has 
tasted our mountain fare, I feel bound to protect him 
from the fierce onslaught of female curiosity.” 

Dinner was quickly served up, and with that taste 
and neatness which impart an agreeable zest to the 
plainest viands. Jessie assisted in doing the honours 
of the table, in a style that St. George considered sur¬ 
prising in a girl unused to fashionable life. Unlike 
the vacant imitations of humanity whom he had often 
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heard thus designated, she appeared to him really an 
accomplished female. With a sound understanding, 
and accurate and general information, she neither ob¬ 
truded nor withheld her opinions. Her beauty, too,— 
for she was beautiful,— sat easily upon her. She wore 
‘ it sportively, like dne pleased that it gave pleasure to 
those she esteemed, but fully alive to its intrinsic no¬ 
thingness. There was an unostentatious kindliness 
about his entertainment, that inspired St. George with 
feelings more gratifying than any he had experienced 
for many a day. In the course of conversation it was 
discovered that, as Colonel Campbell, he had done a 
signal serve to Lieutenant Summerville, Jessie’s 
younger brother. This made him completely at home 
under hiS Ifost’s roof, and he was at once treated with 
the confidence usually bestowed upon an old and re¬ 
spected friend. When his niece retired, the Doctor 
spoke unreservedly of her and the family. His brother, 
Major Summerville, had, he said, died at middle age, 
leaving his wife and three children with a sum scarcely 
exceeding two thousand pounds for their future pro¬ 
vision. The boys, who were early bent on a military 
life, were battling for bread in India; Jessie and her 
excellent mother shared his humble lot. 

Poor lassie,” continued he in a softened tone, 
“dearer to me she could not be were she my own 
beloved child! She is so truly good, so—but enough of 
domestib explanations. Colonel, you have pronounced 
yourself a confirmed tea-bibber, and as Jessie has by 
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this time concluded her arrangements, we shall, if you 
please, put your sincerity to the test.” The, divine 
showed the way into a cheerful apartment, where 
the exhilarating leaf from “ far Cathay” awaited their 
attendance. This room was particularly devotej to 
the ladies, their amusements and occtipations. A harp 
and music - books, giving promise of sweet sounds, 
retained possession of a corner. Drawings of moun¬ 
tain scenery, and a few choice volumes, lay upon a 
little table of fantastic workmanship. Fresh flowers 
were tastefully disposed in vases of cheap material and 
pleasing symmetry. The open window displayed some 
blossoming exotics, ranged on a rustic balcony, and 
unfolded to the eye a picture composed of the grandest 
elements of the natural landscape. The jraki-clouds 
had quite disappeared—the winds slumbered upon flood 
and forest—the sun was setting, and the summits of the 
far clifls looked as they had been bathed in molten gold. 

“ O for music at such an hour I” cried St. George, 
casting an expressive glance at the harp. Miss Sum¬ 
merville smiled and obeyed the summons. “ Jessie,” < 
said her uncle, “sing that fine old Scottish melody 
that your brother * married to immortal verse.’ It is 
supposed to be the complaint of an unhappy nabob, 
Colonel, on returning to the Land O’Cakes. The air 
will atone for the defects of Willie’s poesy.” Jessie 
again smiled, and running her fingers lightly over the 
chords, sang the following song without further pre¬ 
lude;— 
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O the'clear caller stream an* the shady green tree, 

An* the honrs I spent, bonuie Mary, wi' thee! 

WKen the gloamin* that hallowed the lang simmer day 
Seemed to fleet on the wings o’ the swallow away. 

As saft flowin’ waters, trees leafy and green. 

As ye, my anld loved ancs, I aften hac seen; 

An* maids ^ihe my Mary, yonng, artless, and fair. 

But the joys o’ past hours l*ve found never mair ! 

Wi* gold frae the Indies I’ve bought me braid lands, 

I’ve biggit the house in the plantin’ that stands ; 

But I’m no half sae happy wi’ a’ that’s now mine 
As when wi* my Mary 1 wandered lang syne. 

A stranger 1 was in tHc lands whence I came. 

Now absence has made me a stranger at hame; 
llailh great folk and snia* o* his siller can tell. 

But nacbody cares for the carl himsel. 

O wae on this grandeur I it’s lonesome and caiihl, 

It's no like the pleasure I tasted of anld. 

When down by the burn and bonnic green tree 
I dreanA'd through the gloamin* lost lassie wi* thee! 

The last vibration of the harp-strings had melted 
into the tranquillity of evening. A silence of some 
minutes followed. St George, who, in a fit of ab¬ 
straction, had fixed his eyes rather broadly on the fair 
minstrel, made an awkward attempt at compliment. 
The Doctor called for more enlivening harmony. Jessie 
played a variety of national airs, and craved leave to 
resign the instrument Conversation was resume4i^ 
but it had lost its playful character. The Doctor pro¬ 
tested that the Nabob had bewitched them. The song 
had, in truth, a saddening influence over two of the parl^. 
Jessie thought of its author—her dear brother Willie— 
an exile jn a clime pernicious to his health, uncongenial 
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to his habits. The Colonel relapsed^ into the mood of 
dark reflection that had thrown a gloom over his 
morning meditations. 

** It is now half-past nine, uncle,” said Miss Sum¬ 
merville, using more than ordinary emphasis in An¬ 
nouncing the hour. * 

“ True, Jessie; and our duty must he remembered. 
Perhaps our guest will accompany us. We are going 
to the village, Colonel, to administer comfort to a poor 
old man, who, I fear, will soon retire to ‘ the narrow 
house appointed for all living.* The death-bed of the 
pure in spirit is replete with'instruction; and of our 
afflicted friend I may truly say he is ^ an Israelite 
indeed, in whom there is no guile.’ ” ^ 

St. George expressed a ready acquiescence and they 
were soon on their way to the village. 

They entered a cottage, small and of rude con¬ 
struction, but exhibiting a degree of cleanliness and 
comfort rather unusual in a Highland habitation of its 
class. It belonged to a flsherman’s widow, a douce- 
looking dame, who answered the clergyman’s low- 
breathed inquiries by a mournful shake of the head, 
and gliding hen beckoned the party to follow. Jessie 
and the Colonel sat upon a chest near a window, the 
recess of which contained a number of books that had 


evidently seen service. The divine, taking a light 
from the gudeunjcf approached a large four-posted bed, 
hung with coarse plaiding. St. George lifted a volume 
and began to explore its pages, although it was pretty 
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A STRANGE STORY 


obvious that no human powers of vision could have dis¬ 
tinguished a syllable in the position he occupied. The 
minister bent a moment over the bed, then softly re¬ 
treated to the window, and placed the candle in the recess, 

“ He is fast asleep,” said he, “ let us not disturb 
him.” A hollow, distressful cough broke upon the 
stillness, and proved him mistaken. 

“ Wha's there, Lizie ?” inquired the sick man, in 
a voice struggling hard for expression. 

“ It’s naebody but the minister and the young leddy,” 
replied Lizie. 

** Doctor, come near me,” said the sufferer, en¬ 
deavouring to raise his emaciated form; “ I was 
amaist^ afeard we should never meet in this world 
mair. Tfeis has been a drcich day to me—a weary 
day, an’ a waur gloamin*. But let me no* be unthankfu*. 
‘ Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth,* Gie’s yer han’, Sir, ye 
hae been a gude Men’ to a puir auld ‘ broken reed,’ 
with neither wife, nor wean, house, nor ha'—^yer ban’, 
Doctor, yer han’; it’s may be for the last time.” 

The minister, when the invalid began to speak, had 
resumed the light, and would have advanced imme¬ 
diately towards him, had not Colonel St. George 
arrested his hand, while, with a pale cheek and 
trembling lip, he rivetted his eyes on three or four 
lines of manuscript, barely legible, on the tide-page 
of the volume he had picked up at random in the 
window. He dropped the book-^compressed his brow 
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between his extended palms—and, grasping Dr. Sum¬ 
merville’s arm, led him hurriedly out of the dbttage. 

An ash tree, that grew about thirty yards from the 
door, afforded support to the Colonel’s frame, which 
appeared to demand it The pastor, in tone of deep 
anxiety, begged him to explain tlie caftse of his emotions. 
He paced to and fro for a moment; then })auscd, as if 
endeavouring to master feelings that left no room for 
utterance. At length, in accents low and broken, he 
replied, * 

“ Sir—Sir, you know not what you have done,—you 
have brought me to my father’s death-bed.” 

“ Dugald Campbell your father, Colonel! impossible I” 
“ Impossible! Sir, it is true—bitter true—One and 
twenty years have rolled by since I heard fthat voice, 
but hollow as it is, it rings through my heart; and if the 
lip misled me, the hand could not I knew the book, 
and 1 remembered the writing well. God pardon me! 
1 have been guilty of black wrong, but surely I am 
not to blame for all this. My mother in her grave 
too! Well may I exclaim with Cain, ‘ My punishment 
is greater than I can bear.’ But how came my father 
here, and why is he so destitute ? I sent from India what 
to him must have been affluence, had he received it— 
Can M’Grigor have deceived me ?” 

** M^Grigor! What M'Grigor ?” 

** M’Grigor the writer, in St Enoch’s Square, Glas¬ 
gow, to whom I forwarded large sums for the use of my 
parents.” 
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“ Then you have been deceived. Although ill 
health,' and other causes, reduced them to great distress, 
more than a trifling sum annually, I 1mm he never gave 
them; and even of that your father had not a farthing 
during the 4ast year, when he much required it. 
M'Grigor, about ten months ago, sold all his effects 
and sailed for South America.” 

** Curses go with him! but I have deserved it all— 
more, much more ; yet the villain shall not escape me!” 

“ Colonel St George,” said the clergyman, “ I am 
sure it is from no unworthy feeling, from no wish to 
exceed my proper measure in our respective relations, 
that I am induced to hope you will forbear the ex¬ 
pression of your sentiments concerning the person who 
has wron^d you. There is a solemn and important 
duty to be performed; your father has to be told, that 
you are here, and it must be done with much caution, 
lest the shock prove too heavy for him, and extinguish 
a flame already flickering.” 

“To you. Sir, I confide every thing. Tell him, that 
his long-lost son is waiting to crave his forgiveness, and 
to be the prop of his declining years, if the Author of 
Life will, in his mercy, spare him yet a little longer.” 

The pastor had executed his task;—the females had 
retired with him, and the repentant son knelt by the hard 
couch on which his father lay, worn with age and 
penuty and sore affliction. His tears filled the hoUow 
of the furrowed hand he pressed to his quivering lips. 
The heart that had never failed him in the charge of 
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battle, became as an infant’s, and be sobbed aloud.—It 
was nature’s holy triumph. . 

“ Dinna be grievin’, Geordie, ye’re still my ain 
bairn, though we’re baith mickle altered; ye hae my 
blessing, but ye maun seek yer Maker’s. Remember, 
we canna * serve two masters. Whatjivill*t profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul V ” 

“ Father, my dear father! spare yourself; you are 
exhausted—I pray you spare yourself—we shall again 
see happy days.” • 

“ I hope you will, Geordie, andmony o’them, but my 
hours are numbered; and though f feel as one who 
joys in the God of his salvation, yet I ken weel that I’m 
no to be lang here. Be gratefu’ to the gude pastor o’ 
this place when I’m gane, and lay me l^esidc your 
mither in the kirkyard at our auld hame.—I’m waxiii 
faint, an’ my ee’n are wearin’ dim—Ca’ the Ministerj 
an’ let me hear my son’s voice join in the worship of 
God before I gang to my rest.” 

A psalm was sung,—a portion of scripture read, and 
as they knelt in prayer, the sick man placed his hand 
upon his son’s head. The service was at an end, and 
still it lingered thereall was tranquil, and it^ seemed 
as if he slumbered. In removing the hand to the 
warmth of the bed, it felt powerless and chill.—The 
Colonel snatched a light and gazed piercingly and long 
upon the wasted features of his father—he was dead. 

** Blessed are they who die in the Lord,” said the 
Minister, as he closed the eyelids of the departed;— 
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“ May we die the death of the righteous, and may cur 
last enfl be like his. And sanctify, we beseech thee, O 
Lord, this affliction to the use of thy servant 1” 

The course of his subsequent life proved that the 
unexpected trials of this period were indeed sanctified to 
Colonel St, fleorge. From the time of his bereave¬ 
ment, he acted as if every passion of earth had been 
supplanted by the noble ambition to walk soberly, 
righteously and godly through an evil world. 

lie was yet in the prime of existence,—his consti¬ 
tution vigorous, — his fortune ample. Bound to Dr. 
Summerville by the strongest ties of gratitude, it was 
his pride and pleasure to acknowledge them. - They 
became friends of the truest order. The pastor of 
Loch G- i - , was his chief counsellor and sole confidant, 
and frequently admonished him, in a vein of harmless 
pleasantry, on the impropriety of remaining alone in the 
world. One day, when the subject was introduced, the 
Colonel pronounced liimsclf a convert, and craved his 
clergyman’s consent to his addresses. He demanded 
the lady’s name— 

Miss Jessie Summerville.” 

“ She is a good girl, and worthy of you. My eonsent 
shall not be wanting, if you gain her mother’s and her 
own.” 

The Colonel contrived to make himself acceptable to 
all parties—he was united to Jessie ~it proved a happy 
union—the Doctor had to find a new theme for his ad¬ 
monitions) and Catlieriue’s Craig was no longer solitary. 
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ON KEADING “ THE COURSE OF TIME,” 

BY THE LATE REV. ROBERT POLLOK. 


BY MRS. JOSIAH* CONDER. 


He touched a harp of wondrous melody.** 


Thine was a glorious destiny,—to soar, 

While mortal yet, above the shadowy Ij^ound 
Of mortal things, o’er heights unsealed before, 

To claim free passport for the heavenly ground. 

Thy native home it seemed; for Thou couldst bear 
With stedfast gaze, the mysteries of light 
And truth, that shed majestic glory there ; 
Untired, undazzled by the venturous flight. 

Thy harp of high, apocalyptic tone 

Was strung for Paradise, though given below ; 
And thou before the rainbow-tinctured tlirone 
Wherefrom the crystal, living waters flow, 

Didst haste with kings and priests to cast it down. 
And join the holy throng, impatient for tliy crown. 



WEAUIE’S WELL. 


BY WILLIAM MOTIIERWELI., 

« 

Author of ** Min$trtlty Ancient and Modern'* 


In a Baft simmer gloamin. 

In yon dowic dell, 

' was there we twa first met 
By Wearie’s cauld well. 

We sat on the brume bank 
And looked in the burn, 

But sidelang we looked on 
Ilk ither in turn. 

The com-craik was chirming 
His sad eerie cry, 

And the wee stars were dreaming 
Their path through the sky. 
The burn babbled freely 
Its luve to each flower, 

But we heard and we saw nought 
In that blessed hour. 
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We heard and we saw nought 
Above or around: 

We felt that our luve lived, 

And loathed idle sound. 

I gazed on your sweet face 
Till tears filled mine e*e, 

And they drapt on your wee loot'— 
A warld’s wealth to me! 


Now the winter snaw’s fa’ing 
On bare holm and lea; 

And the cauld wind is strippiii* 
Ilk leaf aff the tree. 

But the snaw fa’s not faster, 
The leaf disna part 
Sac sune frae the bough, as 
Faith fades in your heart. 


Ye’ve waled out anither 
Your bridegroom to be; 

But can his heart luve sae 

As mine luvit thee? 

% 

Ye’ll get bigg^ngs and mailins^ 
And monie braw claes; 

But they a’ winna buy back 
The peace o’ past days. 
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MORNING DREAMS. 


Fareweel, and for ever! 

My first luve and last; 
May thy joys be to come, 
Mine live in the past 
In SDrrow and sadness, 
This liour fa’s on me; 
But light, as thy love, may 
It fleet over thee. 


MORNING DREAMS. 

A Picture of a Girl on a Couch,—newly awakened,—and iii a recllnln 

attitude. 

She has Ifeen dreaming!—and her thoughts are still, 
On their far journey, in the land of dreams! 

The forms we call,—but may not chase—at will. 

And soft, low voices—sweet as distant streams 
Heard in the night-hush,—linger round her heart! 

Oh! dark-eyed dreamer! must thy spirit sail 
Into the years when dreams of joy depart 
With each bright morning—like the nightingale! 
When hope is only for the slumbering hours, 

A thing on which the'wakcr thinks—and weeps! 
And pleasant fancies—like night-blowing flowers,— 
Give out their perfume, but while memory sleeps! 
—Thine is the precious privilege of youth, 

That paints all visions in the hues of truth! 

T. K. Hbrvey. 
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THE ROSE OF CASTLE HOWARD. 


BY THE REV. OEOROg CROEY. 


Of such Is tlie kingilora of Heaven.’ 


Babe! thou wert born in noble halls. 
The crown and shield were on thy walls. 
And shapes of state and chivalry 
Dawned richly on thy infant eye. 

And on thy infant lips were names 
That light the heart like beacon flames. 

Along thy castled galleries 

liose emblems of the brave and wise. 

The bold Crusader in his mail. 

With many an Eastern vigil pale. 

The last survivor of the band 
lie led from England’s joyous strand; 
He led from pleasant hall and bower 
To face the Arab's arrowy shower; 
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He led from love and beauty’s shrine 
«To bleed in fatal Palestine. 

And there the Sage’s lofty brow, 

Like the proud mountain’s crown of snow, 
Calm, j)ure, above earth’s troubled scene. 
Gazing on heaven, no cloud between. 

And there the Statesman’s vivid eye, 

Tlic lip where sleeping thunders lie, 

Awaiting but the solemn hour 
That summons virtue in lier power, 

When tyrants stretcli the iron hand, 

When faction saps and sinks the land; 

He cares not whence the blow is given, 

There stands the Champion called of Heaven. 

Yet, Infant of a lordly line, 

A loftier fate may yet be thine, 

A richer wreath than ever round 
The brow of chief or sage was bound: 

A coronal in which the gems. 

Are lit with glory’s deathless beams; 

Crown of the holy and the just. 

When soars the Spirit from the dust. 

When to the angel’s native home 
The father bids his children come, 

Bids tears be dried, and sins forgiven,— 
Infant! of such as thou, is Heaven! 
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NOTICES OF THE CANADIAN INDIANS. 

• BY EDWARD WALSH, M. D. 

Physician to His Majesty's Forces. 


The mutations in the condition of the fpreat family 
of man, have furnished, in all ages, a copious theme 
for poets, moralists, and philosophers. SAte*s and 
empires have passed over the shifting scene of human 
existence, and “left not a wreck behind ,”—etiam periere 
ruina. It is by their historic names only they are 
known to have once existed; but while they sink 
and are absorbed, like tlie ephemeral suns of the 
Aborigines of America, in the dark ocean of oblivion, 
another sun, alter et idem, issues from his chambers 
in the east, and “rejoices as a giant to' run his 
course.”* The species perish, but the genus is im¬ 
mortal. We live in an sera when such scenes may 
possibly be witnessed. 

* The Araei'icau Indians believe lhat the ol<l sun every 
evening is extingaished and dissolved in the Pacific Ocean, 
and u new one arises the next day out of the Atlantic. 

L 
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When the wars and calamities incident to the human 
race leave great voids in the population of the middle 
and southern regions, “ the populous north” has 
ever been ready to pour out its myriads to fill them 
up; in no ^me, however, has its population been so 
steadily on a prftgrcssive increase as at present. An 
Omniscient Providence brings about events by secon¬ 
dary causes for ultimate good, and these are now 
obvious. “ The march of intellect” has produced 
improvements in th^ arts and sciences. Agriculture 
and commerce have gone hand in hand to supply 
subsistence for the increase of the people; for when a 
bad season threatens a scarcity in one country, the 
superabundance of another anticipates the evil. Wars 
arc no Ibnger so sanguinary and destructive as for¬ 
merly; and diseases, once so formidable and fatal, are 
now so much altered and subdued, as to prove com¬ 
paratively little destructive;,whilst habits of temperance 
have established among all classes a steadier state of 
health. At the same time, the silent spread of the 
Christian religion begins to shed its divine influence 
on every region; and, in spite of the intolerance and 
bigotry of some of its professors, brings every where 
“ Peace on earth, and good-will towards man.” 

By these causes, the former checks to population 
arc, in a great measure, removed; but a consequence 
follows, which threatens a more terrible calamity than 
all its checks put together. Every where, even in 
the largest cities, the annual births exceed the burials 
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and it must inevitably happen, if no causes, natural 
or political, prevent, that more mouths will bei pro¬ 
duced, than there can be food provided to supply 
them. This lias become a subject of the first con¬ 
sideration to every government Various plans hav« 
been agitated and proposed; but tlfere is one only 
on which reliance can be placed with any prospect 
of success, and that is emigration. Indeed, it has 
grown into a general feeling, a kind of instinct, to 
emigrate, independent of governittent aids, to countries 
where plenty and independence may be obtained, which 
is denied at home. But of all regions, the Canadas 
seem most congenial to British habits. The soil and 
climate are, in the highest degree, fertile and salu¬ 
brious. There are some countries, which, •fAm an 
unknown constitution of the atmosphere, seem to be 
exempt from certain fatal diseases that infest their 
neighbours; thus the plague never visits Persia, nor 
the yellow fever the Canadas. 

I have only to regret one consequence that results, 
or will inevitably result, from the rapid increase of 
the population of British America, and that is, the 
utter extinction or absorption of the aboriginal natives. 
The red and the white people cannot co-exist hi the 
same place. Many well-informed writers have de¬ 
scribed the country and its inhabitants, and treated 
at large of American population. I am willing to con¬ 
tribute my gleanings, collected during a residence of 
more than five years amongst them, and to testify, 
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before they go hence, and be no more seen/* that. 
an uiftlettered, but interesting race of Red People had 
existed.* 

The o])portunities I had of mixing witli these people, 
and knowing them well, were such as do not usually 
happen to those who merely visit the country. Shortly 
after my arrival, one of these occurred, which I was 
glad to avail myself of. Among the misfortunes which 
the migration of Europeans to America has brought on 
the natives, is the introduction of the small-pox, from 
the scourge of which they had before been exempt. 
Diseases are always most fatal when they seize, for 
the first, time, fresh victims; and this spread its 
ravages among the red people, with the resistless fury 
of a conflagration. I shall mention one instance of 
its devastating effects. A distant tribe in alliance with 
tlie Chipawas had been in a flourishing state, when 
it was first attacked by this awful pest. In vain their 
priests, prophets, and physicians, attempted to arrest 
its progress; they themselves beccame its victims. The 
survivors shifted their encampments from place to 
place; the inexorable pestilence pursued them, till the 
whole nation perished, with the exception of one 

• The term Indian does not properly belong to the American 
aborigines. The first discoverers of the Western Hemisphere, 
supposing that the continent and islands of America were parts 
of India beyond the Ganges, called the whole IVest Indies^ and 
the natives Indians ; a name that is loosely applied to alL 
aavages, but which is least of all applicable to the red American 
people, wlio arc neither Indians nor savages; but the name 
having obtained general cnrrency, cannot now be dispensed with. 
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family—a man, his wife, and child. This ** last man’* 
fleil towards the British settlements, and was seen 
to pitch his wigwam on the edge of the forest; but 
here, too, his enemy found him. The woman and child 
sickened and died—the last survivor du{^ their grave, 
and laid them in it; he then sat doVrn on the edge of 
the grave, and, in this attitude, he was found by a 
passing trader. Him he requested to cover him up 
with his wife and child; and then, giving himvself a 
mortal wound, he flung himsdlf upon their bodies. 
The Indians seldom, if ever, commit suicide; but this 
was an extreme case, which put to the test the forti¬ 
tude even of 

The stoic of the woods—the man without a tear.”* 

To arrest the progress, or ameliorate the character 
of tliis disease among the Indians, a few individuals 
had been, at difibrent times, vaccinated by European 
physicians; but no systematic effort had been made to 
introduce vaccination among them, until it was made a 
general practice in the army, by an order of His late 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, when I, with 
many others, set out for the purpose of introducing it 
among the Indians also. There are certain stations 
where all the tribes who wander over the vast con¬ 
tinent assemble together periodically, and remain en¬ 
camped in a body for a longer or shorter period. I 
availed myself of one of these occasions, and proceeded 

* CampbclL 
E 3 
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thither witli a small detachment, who were sent from 
head-<^uarters, with annual presents. They were, at 
this time, encamped on the banks of the Grand River, 
whicli falls into the north side of Lake Erie. Here 
we found a* numerous assemblage of men, women, 
and children, of* various tribes, collected from very 
remote quarters. As they were apprised that I came 
to administer an antidote or preservative against the 
small-pox, a ruthless foe, which justly inspired them 
with greater terror flian all their other enemies, I 
had the most cordial and friendly reception. They 
erected for me a commodious and cool wigwam: it 
was constructed of long flexible poles, with each end 
stuck in the ground, so as to form a circular roof, high 
enough t4* stand and walk upright in. The top was 
covered with skins, and the sides with birch bark, 
and the floor within was laid down with mats. Here 
they repaired to me, and submitted to the simple 
operation of vaccination with the most implicit faith, 
and watched its progress with the greatest attention. 
Finding every thing turn out as they were apprised 
it would, and that no pain or sickness supervened, 
I gained their entire confidence and good-wiU. They 
were soon convinced of the efficacy of the operation, 
and continued afterwards to bring their children for 
the purpose to every future station, as weU ds to head¬ 
quarters. 

Having performed this first and important duty, 

1 applied myself to study the Indian character and 
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manners^ an^ no situation could be better calculated 
for the purpose. Most of these tribes had, aj; yet, 
little intercourse with European visitors; and they 
brouglit with them, and practised, all their primitive 
habits, their languages, oratory, gala dresses, dances# 
amusements, and religious ceremonies. They hunted 
for us every day, and we occasionally joined their 
parties. Our table was abundantly and sumptuously 
supplied with venison, fish, wild turkey, pheasant, and 
partridges; and we were daily tempted with bear, 
porcupine, racoon, squirrel, dog-flesh, and rattlesnake 
soup, these being the choicest delicacies of an Indian 
mess; and some extraordinary ceremony or usage was 
continually occurring, at which I was present. 

The first to which my attention was diruct^d, was 
a matter of great curiosity and interest, which I had 
often heard of, but never before had an opportunity 
of witnessing. This was the initiation of a young 
warrior, into the Society, or College of Magicians. 
The ceremony is conducted with a deal of mystery, 
and none but distinguished chiefs admitted to be 
spectators. By special favour, I was allowed to stand 
in the circle. The aspirant had been severely dis¬ 
ciplined, in a state of probation, for some time before. 
There was a small arched hut constructed, very close, 
and barely high enough for him to sit up. A dog hav¬ 
ing been previously sacrificed, the bones were scraped, 
and wrapped up in its skin. The aspirant was placed, 
sitting, at the little door; he was entirely naked; his 
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body oiled, and painted in stripes of blacky white, and 
red, wul his head decorated with porcupine quills, and 
powdered with swansdown. All being now ready, the 
most extraordinary figure that was ever seen among 
the demons ^of the theatre, strode out of his wigwam. 
He was a Miamee chief, gaunt and big-boned, and 
upwards of six feet high. His face was terrific. Pro¬ 
jecting brows overhung a pair of keen, small, black 
eyes; tlie nose large, prominent, and angular; visage 
lengthy; chin square‘and long, with a bushy beard; 
and a mouth which appeared to extend from car to 
ear. A white line divided his features; one side was 
painted black, the other red. His head-dress was 
made of the shaggy skin of a buffalo’s forehead, with 
the ears \tnd horns on. A bulfalo robe hung on his 
broad shoulders; the inside of which was wrought in 
figures of sun, moon, and stars, and other hiero¬ 
glyphics. The Okama-Paw-wjiw, or chief worker of 
miracles, now addressed the young aspirant, in a short 
speech, uttered with a deep intonation, as from the 
bottom of his breast. He then fiung a small pebble 
at him, with some force. The Indian, the instant he 
was hit, fell back, and appeared to be in a swoon. 
Two assistants, with hooded skins over their heads, 
thrust him head foremost, in this state of insensibility, 
into the hut, which had previously been heated with 
hot stones, upon which water w'as thrown, to raise a 
vapour. While this was performing, the grand Paw- 
waw threw himself on the ground, muttcriiig words,^ 
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as if he was talking to somebody; rolling himself from 
side to side, and working like one in strong convul¬ 
sions. In this state he was dragged into his wigwam, 
and left there to dream. In about half an hour he 
sallied forth, and made a sign; upon whiah the assis¬ 
tants drew out by the heels the miserable candidate 
from his oven. He was bathed in a clammy sweat, 
and had the appearance of having actually expired, 
evincing no perceptible respiration or pulse. The 
great Paw-waw, no ways disconcerted, stooi)ed over 
him, and uttered aloud his incantations. The two 
assistants sat on either side, each with a skin pouch, 
in which was some ignited substance, the smoke of 
which they puffed into his ears. In a few minutes, 
he fetched a deep sigh, and opened his ej^es. The 
High Priest then put a calabash, in which was some 
liquor, to his mouth; after which he soon recovered. 
The spectators then testified the strongest signs of ap¬ 
probation, crying altogether, hu! hu! hu! hogh! hoghl 
It was now intimated to me, that, I might be 
initiated into these mysteries; but 1 confess I had no 
wish to be further acquainted with this Miamee masonry, 
although I was informed I should be enabled to dream 
dreams, to foretell events, to raise the dead, to eat 
fire, swallow trees, and digest bayonets. No doubt 
these juggling prophets, by a knowledge of medicinal 
plants, and by great sagacity and experience, exercise 
a strong, but not despotic, influence over the mul¬ 
titude. To these naturalists of the forest, we are 
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indebted for some of our most valuable articles of the 
Matevia Medica; as sarsaparilla, jalap, snake-root, 
gingsitig, and ipecacuanha. They are also adroit at 
reducing a dislocation or setting a fracture; but they 
do not undci^taiul blood-letting, although they practise 
cupping with a ^ourd. To introduce among them so 
important a practice, I gave the Paw-waw a case of 
lancets, and instructed him in their use; and, in 
return, he conferred on me his buffalo conjuring cap, 
which, like the inanfle of the prophet, was also to 
confer his miraculous spirit; but, not finding it effi¬ 
cacious, I gave it, with many other Indian articles, 
to a public Museum, where it now is. 

I was a spectator here of the game of the ball, played 
with extraordinary strength and agility, by two rival 
tribes. It is a kind of rude and simple cricket, but 
is exactly similar to the Irish hurling match. The 
players were quite naked, and their bodies oiled and 
][)ainted. Some of their figures displayed so much 
symmetry and beauty, and exhibited in their motions 
such grace, strength, and agility, that one might fancy 
any individual of them was the Fighting Gladiatmri 
that had stepped down from his pedestal. 

Here, too, they exhibited most of their dances. 
Amongst the ancients, the Romans despised dancing, 
but the Greeks and Jews were passionately fond of it 
It formed a great part of their religious ceremonies, and 
we read that Socrates and King David both practised it» 
The Indians are not less addicted to this exercise.. They 
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represent all their important transactions by a panto¬ 
mimic dance. War—Return from Battle—Prisoners— 
Sacrifice — Death — Weddirigs — Calumet or Peace, — 
each has its appropriate dance. They also have the Bear 
and Eagle dance, in which they represent with great 
truth all the motions of those anim?fls. A sketch of 
the Calumet dance may serve as a specimen. A circle 
of warriors, highly dressed and decorated, surround a 
central fire; behind them is a circle of women. The 
quire is seated before the fire, and the music consists 
of three or four drums, beat with a single stick, and a 
bunch or two of deer’s hoofs, tied on the top of a short 
pole to be rattled together. There is also a large thick 
flute, with only tlirce holes and the mouth-piece. It 
produces a plaintive tone, not unpleasing, ^lle head, 
or leader, now steps forth with the calumet, which is 
a long pipe, the stem highly decorated with eagles* 
feathers, and the bowl curiously carved; he raises his 
eyes slowly to heaven, and puffs the smoke towards the 
four cardinal points; he then, in a measured step, 
accompanied by the drums, presents it to each warrior. 
Having finished the circle, he places himself at the 
head of the train, and leads the chorus. They move 
round and round; the women fall in, and they all join 
in the religious hymn of Yah-lah-leagh^ 

The opinion that the Indian tribes are descended 
from the ten captive tribes of the Jews, has been advo¬ 
cated by several writers, particularly by Adair, who 
was employed as an agent among the Indians for many 
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years.* In order to witness any circumstance that 
corroborate this opinion, I went on another oc¬ 
casion with a party from Fort Erie to the Shawonese 
Town, near Buflalo Creek.f It was early in May, 
when the cowntry had shaken off its white robe, and 
appeared in the bright verdant dress of spring. We 
found the village of a superior order, the houses well 
constructed and comfortable, and some even with an 
upper story. They surrounded a large green or com¬ 
mon; in the centre of which the council-house or 
temple was erected. This was a large oval building, 
thirty-two paces long by twenty-four broad, and about 
fourteen feet high to the roof. It was lighted by a few 
small square apertures close to the eaves, which also let 
out the sidoke, consequently it was somewhat dark. The 
door facing the west had a rude but spacious portico. 
The roof, which had a high pitch, was propped up 
within by four strong posts, between which was the 
hearth, with a large kettle over it There was a seat 
all round, and the walls, which were formed of split 
plank, were half-way up covered with mats. Here 
we found a great number of Indians assembled. The 
women were ranged outside the wall, and the men 
surrounded the fire inside, at the head of whom was 
the High Priest in his pontificals. His face was 
painted like the quarterings of a coat of arms, and he 

' ^ Adair’s History of the Indian Tribes, 4to. 

f The Shawonese Town has been removed these some years, 
and the Indians converted by Quaker Missionaries. 
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was furnished with a beard. He wore on his head 
a high tiara of beaver-fur, stuck round with dyed 
porcupine quills. He had over his chest a kind of 
stomacher, worked in figures, and ornamented with 
wampum, which was supposed to represent the .Jewish 
ITrim and Thummin*; in this the • Indians irhagine 
some little spirit resides, which they talk to and con¬ 
sult in dubious events. Whilst the usual dance or 
chorus was performing, a dog, which bad been previ¬ 
ously selected and fattened, wasf boiling in the kettle; 
when cooked, the flesh was cut off*, and tlie bones 
scraped clean and wrapped up in its skin. The flesh 
was then divided into small bits, and handed round, on 
a wooden platter, to all those that surrounded the fire; 
at the same time, the High Priest dipped a*bfanch of 
hemlock pine in the broth, and sprinkled it every where 
as well on the people as on the walls. The ceremony 
concluded with the circular dance and chant, in which 
the women joined* This chant or hymn is sung by all 
the Indian nations in North America, however they 
may differ in custom and language; Humboldt even 
heard it in Mexico, and it is supposed to be synony¬ 
mous with the Hallelujah of the Psalms. It was 
pricked down for me by a gentleman, who understood 
musical composition; to my ears it sounds like the 
lullaby of the nursery. 


* Exod. sil. 


F 
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General Hymn of the American Indians. 
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T»iu le yah al lah le lu lah tarn yc l<ih yu ha wah ha ha hah! 
u 


It must be admitted that this ceremony bears some rude 
resemblance to tlie Feast of the Passover, substituting 
a dog for a lamb, of which they liave none,—but dogs 
are sacrificed on all solemn occasions. The Indians 
also resemble the Jews in many other particulars. 
They are divided into tribes, wliich bear armorial 
banners — at least, they make figures of the tortoise, 
bear, eagle, &c. to distinguish the tribes; and thus 
was each of the Jewish tribes distinguished. They 
also place great dependance on their prophets and their 
dreams, and consult them on all important occasions, 
as King Ahab did.* When they slaughter an animal, 
they spill the blood on the ground, according to the 
Mosaical injunction.f The purification of women is 
remarkably similar to the Jewish law. 

The marriage ceremonies, in many particulars, were 
like those of the Hebrews. They purchase their wives, 
by making presents, as Abraham’s servant purchased 
Rebecca for Isaac; and Jacob purchased Leah and 


• “ And the King said. Shall I go up against Ramoth-gilead, 
or shall 1 forbear? And tho Prophets said, Go up; for the Lord 
shall deliver jt into the hand of the king."—1 Kwgs xxii. 0. 

t *'For the life of the flesh is in the blood: for it is the blood 
that maketh atonement for the ioviV’^Levlt, xvii. 11. 
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Racliel.* A young warrior addresses the father of 
his beloved, in a short speech, to this purpyrt: — 
“ Father, I love your daughter; will you give her to 
me ? and let the small roots of her heart twine round 
mine.” On permission having been obtained, he brings 
his presents, and lays them at the door of the lodge or 
wigwam ; if they are accepted, he visits his mistress, 
and remains all night with her; and so he continues 
to do for two or three months before the wedding is 
celebrated. After feasting and dancing, the high 
priest or pro])hct finishes the ceremony, when the 
bride presents a cake to her husband, and he divides 
an ear of Indian corn between them. The bride is 
then carried by her bride’s-maids, in a buffalo skin, to 
her husband’s cabin.f » • 

Polygamy and divorce were common to Jews and 
Indians; but among the latter it is not general. The 
Indian females are naturally gentle, modest, and 
silent;—they are passionately fond of their children, 
and arc submissive slaves and at the same time affec¬ 
tionately attached to their husbands. This they evince 
by self-immolation, after the manner of eastern wives. 
Among the few poisonous plants of Canada, is a shrub, 
which yields a wholesome fruit, but contains in its roots 
a deadly juice, which the widow who wishes not to sur¬ 
vive her husband, drinks. An eye witness describes its 

* Cen. xxiv. 53. Hosca iii. 2. 

■t The New Eugliiud Puritans learned this mode of courtship 
from the Indians, which they cull bundlin;^. 
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effects: the woman having resolved to die, chanted her 
death song and funeral service; she then drank off the 
poisonous juice, was seized with shivering and convul¬ 
sions, and expired in a few minutes on the body of her 
husband.* ^n their persons they arc small and well- 
made ; many of them, if dressed in the English fashion, 
would be counted pretty brunettes ; their complexions 
are not so dark as to veil their blushes. It is curious 
to sec them toddling after their tall husbands, loaded 
with gear, and perhaps- an infant fastened on the top of 
the bundle. However, they are indemnified, when they 
grow old; for, as among the ancient Germans, their 
authority and advice are then paramount. 

The funerals of the Indians have also a reference to 
those ot t?ne Hebrews. How earnestly does the pa¬ 
triarch Jacob enjoin his sons to bury him in Canaan, 
in the family sepulchre; and Joseph in like manner 
exacts an oath from his people to carry his bones vWth 
them when they leave Egypt.f The Indians lavish 
all their care and affection on the remains of their 
friends. They bury with them their arms, dogs, and 
all their property, under the impression that they will 
be required in the next world. For three months they 
pay visits to their graves, and the women cry or keen 
o^r them exactly as they do in Ireland. A woman 
is often seen in this way shedding bitter tears over 
the grave of her nursling, and milking her breasts on 

' * Ln lloulaiiic, Vol. 1. p. f Gen. xliv. 29. 
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l-hc earth that covers it. The graves are dccorateii 
y\itli boughs and garlands, as among the Welsh and 
Irish, which are all removed at the end of the nfburn- 

The last ceremony they practise, is called the feast 
of souls. Every three or four years, )ly a general 
agreement, they disinter all the bodies of such as have 
died within that time: finding the soft parts mouldered 
away, they earefully clean the bones, and each family 
wrap up the remains of their dej)artcd friends in new 
furs. They arc then all laid together in one common 
cemetery, which forms a mound, or barrow, sometimes 
of considerable magnitude. Many such may bo seen 
in Upper Canada, exactly similar to those of Dorset 
and Wiltshire. Such remahis of antiquity are indeed 
spread over the whole surface of the globe. This last 
grand ceremony is concluded with a feast, with dances, 
songs, speeches, games, and mock combats. 

The exterminating fury with which wars are carried 
on by the Indians, has also its par:illel in Jewish 
history ;♦ but there is this difTerence; in the one it was 
an act of obedience to punish sinful and idolatrous 
nations; in the other it is an act of revenge. There it 
was duty,—here a point of honour. When the fate of 
two prisoners is to be decided, the one is adopted into ' 
the tribe to supply the loss of a fallen warrior; the 
other is condemned to be sacrificed to his manes. The 


* Joaliua vi. 21, ct passim. 1 Sam. xv. 33. 2 Sam.xii. 31. 

r 3 
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choice is made by the family which has lost a relative. 
There is no [)ersonal hatred or malice on either side. 
The red stoic goes to the stake, “ indifferent in his 
choice to live or die.” He sings his death song, which 
is a mournful recitative repeated constantly. The 
words somefimes vary among different tribes; hut the 
sentiment is the same everywhere; it is as follows:— 

INDIAN DEATH SONG AT THE STAKE. 

“ Great Spirit!—Ljord and giver of Life ! view me 
well!—1 have opposed my body against the bad spirit. 
1 go into the fire; my veins are open—I go to change 
my sky!” 

He then boasts of his exploits, and of the cruelties 
he inflicted on his enemies. 

From some particulars above stated, it appears that 
there really is, in the customs of the Indian tribes, a 
resemblance to those of the Jews; but one essential 
rite is wanting to the former—that of circumcision. It 
also appears that the Affgans, a semi-barbarous nation 
on the Persian side of the Indus, use all the same 
customs and ceremonies, and circumcision also. They 
seem more immediately to belong to the ten dispersed 
tribes of the Hebrews, who were placed by Shalma- 
uezer “ in Halah and Habor by the river of Gozan, 
and in the cities of the Medes.”* The American 
Indians might have derived their religion from that 

* 2 Kings xvii. 6. 
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patriarchal worship which obtained in the world prior 
to the call of Abraham. In fact, the religion^ of the 
aborigines of America was Tlicism; the Theism of the 
ancient Persians, called Mani-cheism, which taught 
the belief of a good and evil principle. All happiness, 
the Indians think, proceeds from tjie former, who is 
incapable of injuring his creatures ; and “ the ills that 
flesh is heir to,” are inflicted by the latter. The 
Indian names of these two adverse powers, remarkably 
strengthen this dogma. , 

The good spirit is in Indian language, Kce-tchee- 
mora-i'tou; in Persian, it is Oras-ma»-es. The bad 
spirit is Matchee-w?a/i-i-tou; in Persian, Aris-wow-es. 
The radical word, “ man,” is obtained in both, as well 
as in Latin, Man-es. The Jews, during thev eaptivity 
in Chaldea and Persia, seem to have imbibed the 
same dogma. 

The Indians have several apologues, referring to the 
Deluge, in which the ark, the raven, and dove are al¬ 
luded to. Indeed, the present aspect of the country is 
itself a commentary on the Deluge. The soil of British 
America is evidently alluvial; the waters of the great 
lakes are subsiding, and the basins of many small 
ones are quite dry. The channel of the great river, 
St. Laurence, has obviously very much contracted 
within its former limits. In fine, from the vigour and 
freshness of the vegetable kingdom, it may be fairly 
inferred that the ground was uncovered by the waters 
at a much later period than in the old world. 
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Tlic Indians have also a tradition that the world 
will be destroyed by fire. To a jicople ignorant of 

I 

astronomy, Uieir theory is plausible. They think that 
the sun is approaching nearer the earth, and that 
the effect is perceptible every fifty years:—of course, 
in time, the 'orb of fire must come near enough to 
consume it. Perhaps they adopted this notion from 
ohservino: the evident amelioration of the climate. 
They have also various traditions of the Creation and 
the Fall of Man. One^as some disfigured resemblance 
to scripture; 

“ In the beginning, a few men rose out of the ground, 
but there was no woman among them. One of them 
found out a road to heaven, where he met a woman; 
tliey offenejed the Great Spirit, upon which they were 
both thrust out. They fell on the back of the tortoise; 
the woman was delivered of male twins; in process of 
time, one of these twins slew the other.” 

The mythology of tlie arch jugglers, though not over 
refined, is yet more so than that of the Greeks, whose 
deities were as substantial as mortals. The Goddess of 
Wisdom instructs her hero, Diomed, to wound the im¬ 
mortal gods with mortal weapons. They also believed 
that departed souls would come to lap a trench full of 
milk and blood like a pack of hounds. The Indians 
know that the victuals, arms, and dress, which they 
bury with the body, cannot be used by the spirit of 
the deceased, but they believe that each and every 
appertaining to tlie individual lias, like himseltj 
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a spirit or shade, whether it he his venison, his dog, 
his gun, or his tomahawk; and that those spiritual sub¬ 
stances become subservient to his use in the world of 
spirits. In the earliest state of society among the 
Greeks, their oldest author, Homer, describes his In^ 
fernal Regions—which are not very diiferent from the 
Indian Heaven. Ulysses, having descended into Hades, 
relates what he sees— 

“Tlicre liiige Orion, of portentous size. 

Swift through the gloom—a giaift-liiinter flics, 

Stern beasts in trains that by hU truncheon fell, 

Now grislcy forms—shoot o’er the lawns of Hell.*’ 

And further— 

Now I the strength of Hercules behold— 

* * » « « 

A shadowy form he stands—in act to throw 
The aeiial arrow frvim the twanging bow,’* 

Odysseyt tr, by Pope^ Book XI. 1.703 & 741. 

Here the phantoms of the animals and of the weapons 
accompany the souls of the heroes. And Pope gives a 
similar creed to his Indian— 

“ Who thinks—admitted to that equal sky— 

His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 

Essay on Man* 

% 

Most religions have an allegory of a river to 
be crossed in the transit from this to the invisible 
world. The Indian has this also. The souls of the 
brave and just can stem the current and gain the 
celestial country; but those of cowards, liars, and 
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cheats cannot, but are carried away by the stream, no 
one knows where. They do not, however, admit a 
Tartarus, or Hell, in their creeds. They believe in 
guardian si)irits, which are somewhat like the good 
demon of Socrates. One is assigned to every child 
that is born, which inspires it during all its future 
life by dreams, how to attain the good, and avoid the 
evil. 

The Lord’s Prayer, in the Nadowassie, or Sioux 
language, with a literal translation which is here given, 
is I believe the only one extant; that fierce nation 
being more opposed to Christian sentiments than any 
other. 


- lord’s prayer in nadowassie. 

“ 1 

“ Attai-wy-ambea, ukan yengash. Nye Chasseh 
wawndia. Mukka mawhin. Maiickpia ukan eshenee. 
Onshiniaunda tau go re-tauh ong koub. Taugo sijah 
etch kung-koub, a keke tousha oh ou kish echence 
onkake toushab. Inohan taugo sijah a wauchin ong 
ayah yahbikee taugo sijah etang ochundakoub. Mau- 
kotchie awaas natawah. Mauckpia ukan nukung nit- 
awah tohan ye-ye-genee.” 

LITERAL TRANSLATION. 

Father ours that is above, thy name be honoured 
earth in, heaven above also; take pity on us, and 
what we have been used to eat, give us; what bad we 
Imve done forget, as what bad has been done us, we 
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forget; what is wicked keep from our minds, and 
hinder us from doing ill. Earth all is yours, IJeaven 
is yours also, for ever and for ever. So it is.” 

The language of the Indians is as extraordinary as 
their origin. Humboldt enumerates Hj) languages 
spoken on the American continent, but there are Ger¬ 
man authors which make'them amount to more than 
2000. The early French colonists have published 
vocabularies of those of Canada, which are generally 
followed; but the French are notorious for altering 
foreign words, and reducing the names of persons and 
places to their own standard. In the Indian dialects 
the letters h and w most frequently occur, but they are 
wanting in the French alphabet, and are ill supplied by 
other combinations. The orthography of an uilwritten 
language must depend on the ear, and on the power of 
the letters in which the writer takes down the words 
from the mouth of the native.* 

Of the three languages spoken in Canada, the Irrekee 

* Professor B. Sniyth Barton has compiled vocabularies of 
words in aboat fifty Indian dialects or languages, with a view 
of comparing them with each other, and also with selections 
made from the Asiatic tongues, in order to prove a general 
ideniity; bat in this he appears to have failed, even by his own 
book; and Baron de Humboldt remarks that “the comparison 
between the idioms of the two Continents has hitherto led to 
no conclusion, that languages supply bat feeble evidence of an 
ancient commnnication between the two worlds, and that the 
problem of the eaily migration of the human race remains yet 
to be solved .'’—Personal Narrative^ Vol. Ill,— 
Vide New Views of the Tribes, and Origin of the Natives of 
America, by B. S. Barton. 2d Ed. Philadelphia, 1800. 
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is the most difficult to learn: it is highly figurative, 
and composed of compound epithets. On this account, 
they excelled in oratory; but their words are of an 
immeasurable length,—for instance, the name of the 
sun (itself syi epithet) is Lhadeshaw; of liight, assotUe^ 
lay} and of the moon, compounded of these, assmtelay'^ 
eivay-Lhadeshaw j —that is, ** night-walking-sun.” Ood 
is. Yah wah-de-hUf “ Master of all.” In Chippeway, the 
sun is Geezis; the moon, night sun;” God, 

Keetclm-man-i-tou, from keetchik, “ heaven.” In the 
Nadowassie, the simplest and shortest, the sun is, Pay- 
iahf “fire;” God, Wakorif “Spirit.” What soft ideas 
must be comprised in, Noo-ho~mantam monee knan noon 
no nashf “ our loves!” The Mexican verb is not so 
soft— Tlazottle ta liitzle, “ I love.” On the whole the 
Indian languages resemble the Hebrew in construction, 
having a few radicals; but they seem to have neither 
cases, declensions, numbers, genders, nor degrees of 
comparison. 

The Bible has been translated into a dialect of the Six 
Nations as early as 1G64, by Elliot, a Protestant mi¬ 
nister, whose missionary labours obtained for him the 
title of Apostle of the Indians; but that and other 
translations are become a dead letter, in consequence 
of the extinction of the tribes. 

When the Indian population had been reduced 
three-fourths, they began to attempt making converts: 
the Puritans of New England on one side, and the 
Jesuits of New France on the other. In point of tfdent, 
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learning, and address, the latter had greatly the advan- 
tage, having some eminent men among them, as Fathers 
Hennepen, Charlevoix, Brebeuf (who was burnt by the 
Indians), Lallemant, &c. The Puritans having fled 
from persecution, became the most cruel persecutors: 
Meanwhile, the Indians, seeing the white settlements 
around them increasing and prosper&us, were converted 
in great numbers to both the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic faith. The Sachems openly avowed that their 
own religion was as good, but *not so lucky as the 
Christian. Between 1660 and 1670, there were in New 
England more than 5000 converted Indians: these 
have long since been absorbed, and their descendants 
are not known from the whites. Their misfortunes 
alone induced them to embrace Christianity; aifd it is 
no wonder that they were puzzled in the choice, when 
they witnessed the witch mania, and the Quaker perse< 
ciitions. About 1630, the witch mania spread like an 
epidemic over all Christendom, but it gained its acme 
in New England. A law passed at Boston, to make 
suspected witches and wizzards confess their witch¬ 
crafts, and this of course introduced torture. Mrs. 
Greenwich, an innocent crazed creature, was the first 
victim; she was hanged for having confessed that the 
devil had lain with her. Giles Corry, and his wife 
Martha, were accused and condemned on the evidence 
of a ghost Martha suffered, but Giles refusing to 
plead guilty, was pressed to death. This infatuation 
WB8 cruel and absurd in the extreme; but it was an 
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infatuation: whereas the Quaker persecution, with 
cool lieads, outdid any thing perpetrated by the Inqui¬ 
sition. The Quakers, male and female, were kept to 
hard labour in prison, whipped twice a week, and at 
last sold fey slaves, William Ledray, a Quaker, was 
hanged at Boston, March 14*, 1600* for returning from 
banishment. II is last words at the gallows were,—“ I 
am brought here to sufler for bearing my testimony 
against the deceivers and the deceived.”* 

The strong good *sense of the Indians were not a 
little disturbed at the contradictory doctrines of the 
French and English Friends, who were labouring for 
their salvation. The former preached to them that 
the Virgin Mary was a French lady, and that the 
Engli.^h crucified the Saviour out of hatred to the 
French; consequently, that they could not perform a 
more acceptable service to God than by tomahawking 
those heretics.f On the other hand, the Puritans told 
them that they must pray by the Spirit; and the Epis¬ 
copalians taught that they must depend on the Book 
for their salvation: in fine, they agreed in nothing 
but in raising a persecution against the only real 
friends the Indians over had — the Quakers. At 
length, the latter established themselves in Pennsyl¬ 
vania ; and Penn honestly purchased from the natives 
the ground on which he built Philadelphia. This 

-j* • lucicase and Cotton Mather's account of the New England 
Witches, Btiiall 4to. Boston, IC80, 

f Dr. Cotton M.Uhci's Eccles. Hist, folio. 
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morally-grand character was regarded by all Indian 
people with affection and veneration. He traversed 
the continent often alone, with no .other defensive 
armour tlian his drab coat, slouched hat, and his in¬ 
tegrity, — every where persuading fierce, contending 

* 

tribes to bury the hatchet. 

Tlie Quaker and Moravian missionaries alone have 
succeeded in persuading the Indians to exchange their 
precarious hunting for an agricultural life. They first 
taught the most necessary artf, and then followed 
religious instruction. But it was not without great 
difficulty that the various federal governments of the 
union have been able to fix in the respective states 
the Indian tribes within limited stations. “We see," 
said a delegated Indian orator at one of the provincial 
meetings, “ we see among you a people with black 
skins. We see you beat them with whips and make 
them work like horses, whether they choose it or not, 
and all because they have black skins. Now, if we 
were to live with you as you propose, in community, 
I see no reason why you should not treat us in the 
same way, because our skins are red.” This logic had 
no effect with the resolutions of the states government. 
They reject any claims which aborigines might make 
to hunting grounds, within the states, possessed by 
themselves or their ancestors. They compel them to 
resign their lands for what compensation they choose to 
award, and to become citizens, amenable to the laws of 
the state ; from whence it results that numbers among 
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the late powerful tribes of Meskoques or Creeks» of the 
Chok/'aws, Chikasaws, and Cherokees, are gradually 
melting into the general population, and becoming as 
white as the Anglo-Americans. In fine, the whole of 
these populous tribes are impounded, as it were, within 
the borders of the southern states. They have lost 
their national names and independence, and have 
ceased to be a distinct people; it is to be hoped they 
may gain in manners and religion, what they lose in In¬ 
dian virtues. There aVe still some broken and scattered 
independent tribes along the Mississippi; but means 
are taken to “ compel them to come in,*’ that they may 
be incorporated with the virtuous citizens of Tennassc 
and Kentucky. 

Thel’e are three nations inhabiting the Canadas, 
decidedly distinct;—the Irrekees, or Six Nations, the 
Chippewas, and the Nadowassies, or Sioux. The lan¬ 
guages of these nations are so different in their words 
and idioms, as to be quite unintelligible to each other. 
The Nadowassies are the most remote, and the least 
changed by intercourse with Europeans. They inhabit 
the vast plains and savannahs to the west of the lakes, 
and north of the Missourie. They have established a 
breed of horses, originally taken from the Spanish 
colonies of New Mexico, and are become excellent 
horsemen. The Chippewas, who were by far the most 
^ numerous nation, occupy all the countries north and 
semth of the great lakes. , They are divided into many 
tAbes, generally at war with each other; yet, like the 
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Greek states, they unite for common defence. The prin¬ 
cipal tribes are—Illenecs, called also Chippeways,jiorth 
and south of the lakes; Shawonese, Pottowattemies, 
Wyandotts, Munsces, Miamces, Ottuwaes, and Dela¬ 
wares, or Lenni-lenapcies, that is, frecnjen. Tl>cso 
last were expelled from the shores of the Atlantic, 
and are considered the most civilized; their dialect 
being the standard—the Attic —of the Chippeway 
language. The Irrekees originally sprung from die 
Hurons. They were driven east and north by the 
Algonkins, a powerful and warlike tribe of the Chip- 
peways; but, after a long war, ad necemf the Al¬ 
gonkins were finally defeated and exterminated. The 
Irrekees were established on the Mohawk River, and 
round Lakes George and Champlain, as well asf on the 
north side of the St. Laurence. They were divided 
into five tribes, to which, afterwards, a sixth was 
added—Mohawks (properly Makwass), who style them¬ 
selves the Elder Brothers; Oneydas; Kayugas, Sons 
of die Mohawks; Onondagas; Senckas, Brothers of 
the Mohawks; and Tuskaroras, Nephews to the 
Mohawks. These formed a powerful confederacy, with 
which the surrounding nations dared not quarrel. 
They were making rapid advances in arts, arms, 
and in civil polity, when, in an evil hour, two rival 
white nations, French and English, appeared on their 
borders. They could not avoid getting embroiled in 
the quarrels of the strangers, and taking opposite 
sides, ^ to their own destruction; so that, with presents 

a 3 
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of powder and shot and ardent spirits in one hand, 
and small-pox and religious bigotry in the other, the 
rising republics became nearly extinct Their spirit 
and independence are gone; and little is now left of 
them but th^ir memory. 

The spirit and. bravery of the Six Nations, who were 
rather inclined to the English interest, in resisting the 
invasion of the French, could not be surpassed. In 
spite of the superior arms and tactics of the enemy, 
tliey displayed “ a courage never to submit or yield.” 
At length, the cross came to the aid of the sword. 
The converted irrekees were arrayed against their 
heathen brethren. ” If you are brought to the stake 
by the fortune of war,” said the proselyters to their 
converts, you will gain the crown of martyrdom; 
whereas your enemies, in the same condition, will 
exchange the temporary fagot for eternal hre.” At 
length, the unconquerable resistance of the lire.* 
kees, after their towns were burned, and their old 
men, women, and children, butchered in cold blood, 
induced Louis XIV. to order that all the savage 
prisoners, being a robust and able-f)odied race, should 
be sent to France, to serve on board liis Majesty’s 
galleys.* 

The skeleton of the Six Nations is disposed of, at 
this day, as follows:—three villages of French Roman 
Catholics—at Lorette, near Quebec; at Cocknawaga, 


* Charlevoix, Hist de I'a Nouv. France. 
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opposite La Chin; and at the village of the TVo Moun¬ 
tains, on the Ottawa. Three of English Proteetants; 
namely, two on the Bay of Kwenty, and one on the Grand 
River—the Ouse. The Tuskaroraes are incorporated 
within the United States. Once the Ii;jrekces could 
muster 20,000 warriors; now the six villages could 
not collect together 800 lighting men. 

It is not presuming too much to suppose, that if the 
country had not been visited by Europeans, they would 
have emulated, in some degree^ the Greek republics. 
It is true, they had not letters; but neither could 
Homer, nor his heroes, read or write. The Trrekees 
joined the eloquence of the Athenians to the courage, 
frugality, fortitude, and equality of the Spartans. They 
had no gorgeous temples built with hands; but the 
sky was their temple, and the Great Spirit was their 
God. They fared as well as the kings of Sparta, who 
eat their black broth at the same board with their 
fellow-citizens, in a building not better than a Mohawk 
council-house; they lived in thatched cabins, and so 
did Phocion and Socrates, in the midst of the magni¬ 
ficence of Athens. 

Many fine specimens of the personal appearance 
,|f the Indians may be seen in tlie Illenee, Potto- 
''ivattemie, and Miamee tribes, that are still indepen¬ 
dent,—strait, clean limbed, erect figures; and many 
Roman countenances may be noticed among them. 
The figure of the Indian warrior, in the fore-ground 
of West’s Picture of the Death of General Wolfe, gives 
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a good idea of them.* Such a figure was the Sbawa-^ 
nese \yarrior Tekumseh, who suddenly appeared on. 
the theatre of events in Canada, and proved the Indian 
fire was not even yet extinct. He was not only a 
warrior, but^an orator, sachem, and prophet. In the 
late short American war, when hostilities commenced 
on the Canadian frontier, in 1812, he took up the 
hatchet, and commanded the Indian allies on our side. 
He had the address to go into several of the states 
to bring away Indian i^cruits; but the whole he could 
muster, with our own, was only about C50 men. The 
American general, Hull, crossed the Straits at Am*- 
herstburg, and erected the American standard, evi¬ 
dently with a design to make a permanent establish¬ 
ment id Upper Canada. He attempted in vain to 
bring over our provincials and Indians; not one joined 
him. Meanwhile, Major General Brock collected all 


* Tlie nearest colonr to that of the yonng American Indian 
is sheet copper ; as they grow old, it becomes daikcr from the 
effects of paint and the weather. This colour remains un¬ 
changed thiough all the varieties of climate in the Western 
Hemisphere. The Indian race arc very long-lived. They 
have tew wrinkles in old age, and still fewer grey hails. 1 
myself never saw an old female among them with grey locks, 
but abundance of black. Humboldt states, that **the age of 
100 years is common in Afexieu and Peru. When 1 was at 
Lima," he adds, the Indian, Hilario Pari, died at the village 
of Chignata, at the age of 143: he was for ninety years married 
to Andrea Cellea Zar. She attained the age of 117. When 130 
years old. Pari walked three or four leagues daily. Of thirteen 
children, only one daughter survived him, who was at his death 
77 > ears of age,’*— Humb. Rem^ Spain, Vol. I. p. ISl, 
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his forces, which did not amount to 3000 men, regulars, 
provincials, and Indians. Macliilliemakinak was^aken, 
and Tekumseh and his band of warriors broke up 
from Lake Michagan, and surprised the American posts 
along the lakes. The Americans had not forgotten the 
severe defeat they suffered under General St. Clair in 
1793, by the confederate Indians. Tekumseh burst upon 
them, like another Judas Maccabeus, bringing terror 
and devastation. He co-operated with Major General 
Brock, and, at the battle of Ka^tpohanno, forced Hull 
to recross the Straits. He was pursued by Brock, 
who attacked the American camp before Detroit, and 
obliged Hull to surrender that important fortress by 
capitulation. In the subsequent campaign, the enemy 
crossed again at Queenstori; he was repuls(?d, and 
driven over, but in this action. Brock was struck with 
a rifle ball, and fell dead from his horse; Tekumseh 
also fell, by a similar murderous shot, in a skirmish: 
but not till the gallant efforts of these heroes had already 
saved Upper Canada. 

Tekumseh was no less a warrior than an orator and 
politician. The vigour of his physical powers was 
only surpassed by the energy of his mind. He con¬ 
ceived a practical plan of collecting the various tribes 
to the west of the lakes, and founding a confederate 
red republic. There still remains the brave Nado- 
wassie nation, with its Congenial tribes. They are 
expert and intrepid horsemen; and the whole hope 
of Indian independence, rests with the possibility of 
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some Indian Gengis, Breber, or Tamerlane, rising up 
and organizing the red Cossacks. But these specula¬ 
tions arc vain. Haret latcri lethalis arundo. The 
deadly (white) arrow sticks in their side. The influx 
of white emi,grants from various countries has set in so 
strong, wave impelling wave, that the natives have been 
literally pushed off their paternal hunting grounds, and 
driven further into the wilderness. ~ ' 

Their history is as mysterious as their fate is revere. 
Like the autumnal leaves of their illimitable forests, 
they are driven before the blast—they are gliding 
from the face of the earth like guilty ghosts, leaving 
no memorial on record that they ever had existed.* 
An unlettered race, their laws and customs, their feats 
of arin§, their speeches, their wars, and their treaties, 
have only been preserved in belts of wampum, a sealed 
book to all the world but themselves. No Homer, no 
Ossian, has transmitted to posterity, in traditional rhap¬ 
sodies, their heroes, battles, and adventures— 

Sed omnes illacryniabilcs 
Urgcnlar, ignoliquc longa 
Node, c.treiit qui.i V.itc sacro.” 

Horat. 


* Except, perhaps, in the names of rivers, lakes, and moun¬ 
tains. The Indian Lnigiiagc, like the Behrew and Celtic, com¬ 
prises iu the name the physical qualities and local fealnics of 
places; and this is almost all we know of the former existence 
of our Celtic ancestors in the Biilish Isles, aud ail that posleiity 
will know of the American Indians, 
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Oh! ’tis lovely to watch yc at twilight rise. 
When tlie last gleam fades in the distant skies, 
When the silver chime of the minstcr-bcll, 
And the warbling fount in the woodland-dell. 
And the viewless sounds in the upper air, 
Proclaim the hour of prayer! 

Then ye shine in beauty above the sea, 

Bright wanderers over the blue sky free! 
Catching the tone of each sighing breeze, 

And the whispering sound of the forest-trees, 
Or the far-off voice, through the quiet dim, 

Of some hamlet’s h 3 nnn! 

And the midnight too, all still and lone! 

Ye gufird in beauty, from many a throne! 

In your silver silence throughout the hour. 
Watching the rest of each folded flower. 
Gladdening with visions each infant’s sleep, 
Through the night-hour deep ! 
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Yes, ye look over Nature’s hushed repose, 

By jthe forest still where the streamlet flows, 

By the breezeless hush of many a plain. 

And the pearly flow of the silver main, 

Or sweetly/ far o’er some chapel-shrine 
Of the olden time! 

Thus in sh^ideless glory ye onwards roll, 

Bright realms of beauty, from Pole to Pole! 

’Midst the vaulted space where your bright paths lie, 
In the hidden depths of the midnight sky, 

To some far-off land,—to some distant home, 
’Neath the ocean’s foam! 

But, hark! the far voice of the waking sea. 

And the dim dew rising o’er lawn and lea, 

And the first faint tinge of the early day, 

Shining afar o’er the ocean-spray ! 

Oh, ye that have been as a power and a spell, 

Through the dim midnight!—Farewell I . 
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On three Srhooirellows, who had c«it tholr Namcfl, about Fifty Year« 
befori', 111 the Bark of an Oak, a I.lme, and an Ash; at I’olwhele, 
near Truro. 1827. 


BY THE REV. R. POLWIIELE. 


What suns have shone, what storms have raved. 
Since that delicious prime, 

When on these trees our names we graved, 

As if to mock at Time! 

Full oft did Pocockf Painter, Joy 
Along this valley dash, 

Then pausing, each salute, fond boy! 

His oak, his lime, his ash. 

How frolic on his favourite ti*ee 
Did Pocock, Joy, and Painter, 

Carve letters doomed, though deep, to be 
Faint every year, and fainter. 

H 
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I hail Nick Pococic's gnarled oak. 

To find his name; but . . , lo! 

As through its glimmering moss I poke. 
Time puts me off with ... Po . . . ! 

A 

Poll! Poll! on Time may I retort! 

That ash will serve me better; 

Thy name, young Joy? ... In cruel sport 
Hath time erased each letter! 

And shall I now the lime-tree search 
For Painter, all in vain? 

'E,ufyr\Ka. \ ... Yet old Time, so arch. 

Has left, mo only . . . Pain ! 



(A PtcluiP by Linton ) 


BY T. K. II E R V E Y. 


Is it some vision of the elder day, 

Won from the Dead Sea waters, by a spell 
Like hcr’s who waked the prophet ? or a dream 
Of burning Egypt,—ere tlic Lybian sand 
Had flung its pall above a perished world,— 
Dreamt on its dreary grave that has no flowers ? 
—It is the eastern orphan’s ocean-home !— 

The southern queen !—the city of the sea, 

Ere Venice was a name!—the lofty heart, 

That batth d for the empire of the w'orld. 

And all but won—yet perished in the strife! 

Now in her young proud beauty!—the blue waves 
Like vassals, bending low to kiss her feet, 

Or dancing to their own sweet minstrelsy! 

The olives hanging round her crested front, 
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Like lilurel wreaths upon a victor's brow! 

Amii\ her marble ranks and climbing bowers, 
Darts, like a sunny flash, the antelope: 

And bound the wild deer, where the severing bou 
Wave forth'a goddess!—In her hunter guise, 

She wakes the perfumes of the Tyrian’s groves, 
To welcome from the waves her pilgrim-boy, 

And ])oint his tarigled pathway to the towers 
That, to his homeless spirit, speak of home I 

Alas! the stately city!—is it here, 

'Mid all this palace-pomp and leafy store, 

(Bright as some landscape which the poet secs, 
Painted by sun-set on a summer sky; 

In hues the dolphin borrows when he dies,) 

Here, 'mid this clustering loveliness and life. 
Where treads the Trojan,—that, in after years, 

A lonelier exile and a loftier chief 
Sat amid ruins ? 
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THE MOUNTAIN DAISY, 

A Vtllagg Sketch* 

UY MRS. S. C. HALL. 

There was no use in arguing the matter; it would* 
have been ridiculous to attempt to persuade a single 
inhabitant of the village, high or low, that our Mountain 
Daisy was any thing short of absolute perfectiona 
little terrestrial angel—a—how we rummaged our per¬ 
plexed brains to procure an appropriate name for that 
dear child, when first she came to Devon Glade. Her 
own to be sure was a very pretty one, Isabel de Mon- 
dalberto, but it would not do for us. First, we called 
her the Lily of the Vale; but Mr. Crabthorne (who is 
a great botanist) sensibly remarked that it was a very 
improper title, because a lily was white, and Isabel was 
very brown; the lily of the vale moreover delights in 
valleys, but our little favourite’s cottage hung like a 
bird-cage over one of the Devon crags; and she was 
continually forming acquaintance with all the wild 

u3 
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goats in tlie neighbourhood. Then my cousin desig¬ 
nated her Tlie Forget-me-not:—We asked him why? 
and he very foolishly said, because Isabel’s eyes were 
like that lovely flower. The great goose!—her eyes 
were black !§ And such eyes! no artist upon earth, 
except Sir Thomas Lawrance, could paint such eyes ;— 
not the firm set English greys, so properly governed 
that they open and shut like those of the gi’eat doll in 
Oxford Street, but living, speaking eyes—so rich, so 
lustrous, that when th6y were suffused with tears (and 
they sometimes were) they sparkled like diamonds 
under rain drops. We were indeed sadly puzzled, but 
at last the matter was settled—she was meek as she was 
•beautiful—she dwelt amongst rocks and mountains: and 
she wa^ everlastingly decking her pet kid’s neck with 
daisy garlands—so we called her—1 do not think we 
could have done better—“ the Mountain Daisy.” 

“ The Goat Nest,” (as the cottage where our Daisy 
dwelt had long been designated,) after the deatli of old 
Simon Mattocks, was for a considerable period without 
a tenant; it was so wildly situated, and so difficult of 
access, that the landlord would have pulled it down, 
were it not that viewed from the glade, it formed a wild 
and beautiful object. The larch, the fir, the oak, and 
here and there the spreading beech, afforded it shelter 
from sun and storm ; and the ledge of mixed shingle and 
sward on which it rested was so carefully cultivated by 
our little mountaineer, that even in the valley’s inmost 
bosom, the rose and honeysuckle did not blossom or 
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twine more luxuriantly than over the Goat Nest The 
garden was speckled with geraniums and i^iyrtles, 
and such delicious thyme! that her bees—nature's wild 
and useful commoners—seldom winged over the low 
rustic wall that was more than half covered by virgins- 
bower and gigantic wall-flowers, but hummed and 
worked in their own realm, setting a sweet example of 
industry, cheerfulness, and contentment. A very high 
rock towered behind the cottage, and from it poured 
a stream of the coldest, purest water, which sometimes 
gurgled and made its way through the tangled brush¬ 
wood, wrangling with every bush and bramble that 
intercepted its course, then dashing over the fallen 
trees and sharji stones, with the impetuosity of a young" 
lordling at his first fox hunt, and finally continuing its 
course in the valley, over a bed of sparkling sand, with 
as much sweetness and placidity as if nothing had 
happened to disturb it in its path. The Daisy’s 
greatest enjoyment was to take off her shoes and 
stockings, and with no other living companions than 
her goats, accompany this mountain stream on its way; * 
now in, now out of the water; now gathering the 
tassclled hazel, the broad fern, or the clustering wild 
grape: or in spring, peeping into the nest of the soar¬ 
ing lark, or scattering crumbs for the familiar robin, 
which soon learnt to follow her steps, and pour forth 
its thanks along every path she trod. , 

Mid-way down the hill, there was a somewhat level 
piece of ground, called the Rest,” where the village 
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girls washed their clothes; and there, one morning, 

I surpj^sed my little heroine, leaning against a tub 
that some one had left on the edge of the bank, her 
dress more off than on, and her eyes upturned, with 
a sweet yet fiielancholy expression, which I shall never 
forget; her kid was jlrinking at her feet, but there was 
no garland round its neck. 

“ What a charming morning, Isabel,” said I; “ but, 
love, you will catch cold: where are your shoes ?” 

“I left them at the cottage. Madam; and I do not 
fear coldwas her reply. 

“ There is something tlic matter, my dear,” I con¬ 
tinued, for she turned from me to hide the tears that 
*'wcre gathering in her eyes. 

** Oh, no, only I am so glad to meet you; my dear 
grandmamma is not well, and I wanted to send to you, 
and she would not let me; but I strolled down, and 
was waiting for some one who would take a message 
into the village to you; for I fear she is very ill, worse 
than she seems.” 

There was a mystery about the inhabitants of the 
Goat Nest which completely teased the gossips of 
Devon Glade. Madame de Mondalberto, our Daisy’s 
graiuhnamma, was hardly ever seen in tlie village; 
and her only attendant, a stiff elderly Italian woman, 
either did not, or pretended not to, understand English. 
I had several times clambered up to her dwelling 
and visited the old lady, and was always received 
by her with that dignified politeness, which shewed 
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more acquaintance with courts than cottages. Wlien^ 
indeed, she thanked me for the kindness shown to our 

V 

beloved Daisy, the tears used to rush to her eyes, 
and a wann and affectionate glow spread over her calm 
and majestic features: but lately, either <i*om illness 

m 

or some secret cause, she was vehy seldom seen. 
When I entered the cottage, the servant seemed as 
stately as the mistress.—Do not, my own dear grand¬ 
mamma, be angry with me for asking our kind friend 
to come and see you. See, mamma, she has climbed 
the mountain—she is so good: and do,—oh, do tell 

her-” “ My dear Isabel,” said the courtly lady, 

“ I am proud of the honour done me ; and hope I shall 
always be able to receive your kind friend as she* 

deserves; though this poor cottage is not-” the 

colour flushed her pale cheek, and she burst into an 
unconstrained flood of tears. Isabel looked at her 
venerable parent with an indescribable expression, and 
dropping on her knees, besought her to be calm, and 
repeatedly assured her, that she did not mean to offend, 
by bringing me there. " Offend! no, my child; but,” 
she added, turning to me, there are times, there arc 
circumstances, which, particularly during illness, oblige 
us to feel the presence of our dearest friends a—pray 
be seated, Madam, and forgive an old woman, who is 
unable either to command or to express her feelings—” 

I lamented her illness, and pressed my services as long 
and as earnestly as I could; but she declined my ad¬ 
vances, and my drooping Daisy saw me depart without 
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being of the slightest use to her venerable parent. The 
next e^vening, the stift’ Italian came to me, and for the 
first time spoke something like English. I quickly 
understood that Madame de Moiidalberto was much 
worse, and »vished to see me. I found her very ill, but 
supported in an old oak chair by pillows, and dear 
Daisy sitting on a little stool at her feet; a large silver 
rosary lay on the table, and a Latin breviary was open 
on her lap. I had taken some fine grapes, and some 
cordials in my little basket, and my favourite’s eyes 
sparkled brightly, when I presented my offering. 

“ I have sent for you. Madam,” she said, “ that I 
may have an opportunity of conquering my foolish 
pride, which now ill becomes me, and at the same time 

/V 

of proving that I value and respect you.” 

The lady thought she was dying; and she was anxious 
to inform me who my beloved Daisy was, that if it 
pleased God to call her, the mountain girl might have 
one friend, in what her parent knew was a cold, a very 
cold world. 

Madame .de Mondalberto, a widow before most wo¬ 
men are wives, was a native of Florence, she had one 
son, who, at a very early period of life, went to the 
East, with the hope of amassing wealth sufficient to 
retrieve the lionours of a falling house. He there 
married a young and beautiful Hindoo girl, which 
created so much enmity towards him on the part of 
his rich and powerful relations, that they soon ceased 
all .^mmuniGation with him,—all but his mother, to 
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whom lie subsequently consigned his first-born child, 
and who, in consequence of her receiving “ thm little 
pagan,” as they called the infant traveller, under her 
protection, became so much persecuted, especially by 
her brother, who was Abbot of II Santo fietro, that 
she resolved to visit England, where indeed she had 
before resided; and there, with one faithful attendant, 
she was supported by the money received for the main¬ 
tenance and education of Isabel. ^Her health was very 
much impaired, and she preferred the calm rctin*ment 
of Goat Nest, where she had leisure to impart to her 
beloved child the information she herself had acquired 
in her long intercourse with the world. 

More than a year had elapsed without Madaryc de 
Mondalberto’s hearing from India, and her heart fainted 
within her when she thought of the possibility of her 
dear son’s death:—forgetful of his mother and child 
she knew he could never be. But absolute want awaited 
her; and for many weeks she had been supported by 
the goats’ milk, and the wild fruit and vegetables that 
^her grand-child’s affection procured from the moun¬ 
tains, in the dark twilight or early morning. “ She 
could not work, to beg she was ashamedand she 
would have perished for want of proper nutriment had 
not her anxiety for Isabel conquered her other feelings, 
and obliged her to confess her real situationi By 
God’s blessing, with proper care she seemed gradually 
recovering; and were it not for the wearing and wast¬ 
ing anxiety of her spirit, her body would have regained 
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its usual strength. The first effort she made, when 
she got a little better, was to reach the summit of West 
Crag, a spot that overlooked the high road, and sit and 
watch the distant postman wending his solitary way 
round the side of the mountain into the glade; but 
though no letter arrived, each succeeding day found 
the old lady at the same spot; and she was rendered 
miserable also from the fear that she should not live 
to repay the money she had borrowed, for on no other 
terms would she accept assistance. 

One fine evening, on the West Crag, I had been 
reading to her St. Paul’s beautiful definition of charity,— 
for although we did not worship in the same manner, wc 

I- 

worslupped the same one and true God. Daisy had 
been listening attentively, and was just then busily 
employed in adorning the pet kid with her favourite 
flowers, when her attention was attracted by a splendid 
carriage, with outriders and gay liveries, rolling bc- 
nccath us, and at length stopping at the only inn in the 
village. Really my heroine had less curiosity than 
most of her sex, for she never cared who or what any 
body was; but this equipage was so very grand, so 
superior even to the county members at the time of 
the grand election, that the stiff Italian extended her 
neck to ascertain which road the carriage would next 
take. But our astonishment increased when we saw 
the horses taken off, and we occupied full ten minutes 
in conning the who and where-all of the matter. 

.Madame returned to her cottage, but Daisy would 
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accompany me on my way home. “ Come down by the 
stream, pray do,” said the dear girl, ” and you need not 
wet your feet” “It is too far about, love; and see, 
the grey evening is closing.” “ Oh, never mind, I will 
take you beyond * the Rest,’ and you know I can run 

m 

up the rocks like a kidling.” On we went, and had just 
reached “ the Rest,” when a rustling in the brush-wood 
attracted our attention. “ Holloa! who’s there ?” said 
my little friend, with her usual intrepidity. The trees 
divided,' and a gentleman in a Vich travelling dress 
inquired the path to the Goat’s Nest.—“ Oh, Sir, you 
do, you do, I am sure, know something of my dear 
Papa; Oh do. Oh do tell me! ” and the child clung 
almost convulsively to the stranger’s cloak. “ You • 
are ”—“ Isabel de Mondalberto,” I exclaimed—a*nd in 
another instant my Daisy was folded in her father’s 
arms. We managed to prepare our aged friend in 
some degree for the reception of her son. The Signor 
easily accounted for the delay which had occurred. 
His uncle, the Abbot, at his death, felt, and acknow¬ 
ledged the injustice he had done his nephew, and 
contrived to leave him much of the wealth he had 
accumulated. The Signor wrote, and sent an increased 
remittance to his parent, before the usual time, men¬ 
tioning that he was leaving the East to take possession 
of the property bequeathed him in his native land, but 
the letter never reached its destination. His beloved 
wife—^his dear Zara—for whom he had suffered loss of 
family and fortune so many years, died on the passage, 
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and our poor Isabel had no mother. The wide waters 
closed over the being whom her child, in a distant 
country, had so fondly loved. 

Our favourite's fortune had now been indeed chang¬ 
ed; but, though happy to see her almost unknown 
parent, Daisy had many mortifications to encounter. 
The Signor was a proud, and somewhat austere man, 
and had lived too long in India not to have imbibed 
much of the indolent and haughty character of the 
residents of that gorgeous country, which at first made 
one fear that he had but little of the milk of human kind¬ 
ness in Ills bosom. He delighted in seeing his child’s 
hlack clustering curls, which till then had known no 
other confinement than a wreath of hedge-roses, banded 
with pearls; and her feet, which, to own the truth, were 
somewhat more expanded than nature intended, were 
crammed into tight French shoes, with embroidered 
sandals; that was a trial, but the saddest one of all was 
her being forced to quit Goat Nest, and accompany her 
father and grandmother to Paris. Only fancy my dear 
Mountain Daisy transplanted, with all the purity of 
innocence and virtue fresh about her, to that hot-bed 
of thoughtlessness and folly!—^however, so it was. We 
all urged how dangerous it would be to remove her 
from the mountain breezes to a crowded metropolis, 
but our remonstrances were in vain; and the only 
consolation left us was, permission to put old Lucy 
Green into the cottage to take care of it, and to leave 
her goats under my charge. Bitter tears were shed at 
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parting; and the Count himself promised very faith¬ 
fully that he would soon bring back our sweet flower if 
she continued to wish it. His liberality to our villagers 
was unbounded; and, indeed, there were cases in which 
it did no good, for some of the young difmes bought 
silk gowns, which the old people all said was not becom¬ 
ing their station. I heard often from our beloved girl; 
and perceived that though her mind and heart remained 
uncontaininated, her health suffered from confinement 
and constant application. Madame de M. also, like 
my friend Miss Mitford’s Mademoiselle Therese (who, 
by the way, steals, I suspect, almost as many hearts 
as Miss Mitford herself,) found Paris a better place 
to talk about, than to live in; and at last our friend»^ 
returned to Devon Glade. I met my sweet child at 
the coach door; and when she threw her pale brown 
arms around my neck, and pressed her cold lips to my 
cheek, I knew and felt that Isabel had suffered much 
illness. “I shall soon be better, my dear friend; I 
shall soon be qmte well.” The goats heard her soft 
voice, and came scampering tow^lrds her; and her 
dear grandmamma was pleased to sec those affec¬ 
tionate animals caress her favourite. The village was 
in an uproar 1 such bonfires—such bell ringing—there 
was nothing done for a week. And to crown the 
matter, Prospect Hill was to be sold. The very thing 
for all parties. Grand and majestic enough for the 
Signor and his mother: and quite as romantic as my 
Mountain Daisy could wish. 
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Her goats arc permitted to wander from the Park 
to their usual haunts; and their mistress looks so 
fresh and beautiful after her mountain excursions, that 
I positively detected her father in the very act of un¬ 
twisting soihc crimson silk, and helping her to tic a 
garland of wild flowers around the neck of the great- 
grand-kid of her old favourite goat, while his eye rested 
with an expression of love and admiration on the noble 
face of his daughter. He confessed, also, the other 

i 

day, that notwithstanding its murky skies, its uncertain 
seasons, and the somewhat sulky disposition of its in¬ 
habitants, England is as comjortahle a country as he 
could live in; particularly when brightened by the 
'Smiling looks of his Mountain Daisy. 



WOMAN AND FAME. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


lfiipp>—happier far tliaii thou, 

With tliL* laurel on thy brow ; 

She that makes the humblest hearth, 
l.oTeiy hut to one on eartli. 


Thou hast a charmed cup, O Fame! 

A draught that mantles hig-h. 

And seems to lift this eartlily frame 
Above mortality. 

Away ! to me—a woman—bring 
Sweet waters from affection’s spring. 

Tliou hast green laurel-leaves that twine 
Into so proud a wreath; 

For that resplendent gift of thine. 
Heroes have smiled in death. 

Give me from some kind hand a flower. 
The record of one happy hour! 

1 3 
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Thou hast a voice, wiiose thrilling tone 
Can bid each life-pulse beat, 

As when a trumpet’s note hath blown, 
Calling the brave to meet: 

But mine, let mine—a woman’s breast, 
By words of home-born love be bless’d. 

A hollow sound is in thy song, 

A mockery in thine eye. 

To the sick heart that doth but long 
For aid, for sympathy; 

For kindly looks to cheer it on. 

For tender accents that are gone. 

'Fame, Fame ! thou canst not be the stay 
Unto the drooping reed. 

The cool fresh fountain, in the day 
Of the soul’s feverish need; 

Where must the lone one turn or flee ?— 
Not unto thee, oh! not to thee! 
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THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


Tis not the public loss which hath imprest 
This general grief upon the multitude, 

And made its way at once to every breast, 

The young, the old, the genth', and the rude; 

’Tis not that in the hour which might have crowned 
The prayers preferred by every honest tongue ; 

The very hour which should have sent around 
Tidings wherewith all steeples would have rung, 

And all our cities blazed with festal lire, 

And all our echoing streets have peeled with gladness; 
That then we saw the high-raised hope expire. 

And England’s expectation quenched in sadness. 

It is to think of what thou wert so late, 

O thou who now liest cold upon thy bier! 

So young, and so beloved; so richly blest 
Beyond the common lot of royalty; 

The object of thy worthy choice possest; 

And in thy prime, and in thy wedded bliss. 
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And in the genial bed,—the cradle drest, 

Hope standing by, and Joy, a bidden guest I 
’Tis thih that from the heart of private life 
Makes unsophisticated sorrow flow; 

We mourn thee as a daughter and a wife, 

And in our huinan nature feel the blow. 

Robert Southey. 


CHRIST LAID IN THE SEPULCHRE. 

BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Imilaled/rom Cahride Fiamma, a Poet of the 16 /A Century, 


Where is the aspect, more than heaven serene. 
That rapt celestial spirits with delight; 

The meekness and the majesty of mien. 

That won the yielding heart with gentle might ? 

Where is the voice, whose harmony could bind 
Seas in their wrath, and demon-frenzy quell; 

The eye, whose glance was sight unto “ the blind. 
And filled the soul with joy unspeakable ?” 

Where is the arm that crushed our fiercest foe— 
Satan, and all the powers of darkness bound ? 

Where is Uie Servant’s humble form, below, 

In which the eternal Son of God was found ? 

Lo! where his pilgrimage of mercy ends I 
What glory here into the grave descends! 
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BY MARY HOWITT. 

Oh Grave, thou hast thy victory! 

Beauty and strength are faid with thee! 
Thus is it in each distant clime ; 

Thus was it in the ancient time. 

The prophets are of former days; 

All who win honour, love and praise. 
The eloquent tongu^ the arm of might, 
The bard, whose soul is love and light. 
The patriot-king, the wise, the brave, 
Are ever mouldering in the gTave. 

Oh Grave, thou hast thy victory I 
The desert-sands are sown by thee; 

And years must pass, in misery steeped. 
Ere that dread harvest will be reaped: 
The desert-air is parched and dry, 

And thousands have lain down to die ; 
The traveller’s steps grow slow and faint, 
His kind hear not his last complaint, 

See not his last convulsive start, 

As death is busy at his heart; 
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His grave is in the burning sand, 

His memory in his native land. 

Of old thou hadst thy victory! 

And Cheops nobly built for thee; 

Raisivig thy trophy in the pile 
That casts* its shadow many a mile. 

Thine was the gain when rose on high 
The Egyi)tian mother’s midnight cry; 
And when God’s angel, with the blast 
Of death, among the Assyrians passed; 
When the unnumbered Persians lay 
On Salamis at break of day; 

And when, ’mid revelry, came down 
Darkness on the Italian town,— 

Oh Grave, thou hadst thy victory! 

Thine are the isles, and thine the sea; 
The hoary hills are all thine own, 

With the grey cairn and cromlech-stone ; 
And groves of oak, and woods of pine, 
And the dim ocean-caves are thine. 


Thy ancient slumberers lie beneath 
The untilled verdure of the heath; 

And, in the field, thy ardent race 
Outstrips the hunter in the chase ; 

The mariner finds no unknown bay. 

But there thou lurkest for thy prey. 

Oh, Grave, what woe is wrought by thee I 
What clouded years of misery I 
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What loving hearts hast thou bereft; 

Wliat joyless, hopeless mourners left I 
Young innocence, without a guide,* 

Beset with snares on every side; 

Age, with white hairs and chilled bfood, 
Pining in friendless solitude I ‘ 

Yet, than earth’s mightiest, mightier, 

Oh Grave, thou hadst thy vanquisher! 

Long in thy night was man forlorn, 

Long didst thou laugh his*hope to scorn ; 

Vainly philosophy might dream. 

Her light was but the meteor gleam, 

Till rose the Conqueror of Death— 

The humble man of Nazareth ; 

He stood between us and despair; 

He bore, and gave us strength to bear; 

The mysteries of the grave unsealed; 

Our glorious destiny revealed; 

Nor sage, nor bard may comprehend 
The heaven of rest to which we tend. 

Our home is not this mortal clime; 

Our life hath not its bounds in time; 

And death is but the cloud that lies 
Between our souls and paradise. 

O Grave, well might each thoughtful race 
Give thee the high and holy place I 
Mountains and groves were meet for thee, 
Thou portal of Eternity! 
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A WALK IN THE TEMPLE GARDENS 

IN THE SUMMER OF 1827. 


Affectionately inscribed to her Companions in that Walk. 


BY AMELIA OPIE. 

There is a melancholy pleasure in visiting the 
scenes which we first saw in early youth, when youth 
has long been past, and when life, which then stretched 
widely, and brightly before us, its pains as yet un¬ 
known, and its pleasures only too vividly anticipated, 
is drawing, comparatively, to a close. 

I have recently experienced this pensive gratification 
while walking in the Temple Gardens—a spot which I 
first visited in my youthful days, and with a bridal 
party; and I had scarcely taken one turn on the walk, 
along the river side, before that long-forgotten scene 
appeared in all its gaiety to ** my mind’s eye.” I saw the 
beautiful bride with her bloom heightened by a sense 
of happiness, and the consciousness of the admiration 
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which followed her steps; I also remembered, that even 
in those days of my own unbiighted expectations, the 
instability of human enjoyment was ere long paififully 
forced upon me; for the lovely being in whose bridal 
train 1 had followed in those cheerful gardcjfs, was, ere 
another year had revolved, a mother, and a cori)se! 

While recalling these visions of vanished days, I fell 
into thoughtful silence, till I was roused from my re¬ 
verie by the admiration which my companions expressed 
of the increased beauty thrown over the scene by the 
gradual approach of twilight. 

But, lovely as was the present view, it could not 
entirely wean me from contemplation of the past, and 
I began to put them in comparison. 

Then a full tide of ever-changing human beings was 
running along its walks—now, my companions and 
myself were almost its only visitants :—then it was 
enlivened by the bright sun of a summer afternoon— 

' now it was clothed in the pale tinted shadows of 
evening, and the magic of light and shade was 
rapidly spreading around, while the view from the 
bank of the river was acquiring increasing solemnity 
and beauty; for the m)rsterious power of twilight was 
making the tall columns of the shot manufactories 
appear as grand as the more distant towers of West¬ 
minster Abbey, and the lights on the graceful arch of 
the Waterloo Bridge were reflecting themselves in the 
clear waves beneath; still, it was not yet dark enough 
for the windows of the rooms around to be closed, nor 

K 
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for candles to be lighted; when, as we were walking 
opposite the high range of chambers on the outside of 
the garden gates which fronts the river, I observed at 
the very top of the building one single globe of burning 
light, but 'I could not discover whether it was outside, 
or inside the ‘window. My companions, however, 
assured me that it was only a globe lamp, standing, no 
doubt, on the table of the person to whom the room 
belonged. But while the other rooms in these vast 
buildings lay darkening in the twilight, this, and this 
alone, was illuminated: therefore, us we argued, the 
student who occupied that apartment (if student he 
was) must be peculiarly diligent and praiseworthy, and 
, as soon as we had so judged of the owner of the lamp, 
our "imaginations took fire. 

One fancied him a young barrister, who was looking 
over his first brief, with anxious and pleased diligence ; 
a second suggested that he was possibly a Henry Kirke 
White—that beloved, and lamented son of genius,— 
and was burning the evening as well as the midnight 
oil, because he was jealous of every minute which did 
not tend to the improvement of and to a prepa¬ 
ration for eternity. While we willingly adopted tliis 
pleasing suggestion, we gazed on the lamp with a sort 
of reverent interest, and one of us expressed a strong 
^sire to ascend the staircase and visit the interest¬ 
ing student. In short we were uttering a great deal 
of. amusing nonsense, and were watching the lonely 
light with an absorbing curiosity, when one of my 
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companions exclaimed, “ I see a facebut, before the 
rest of us could see it, it had disappeared ; presently, 
another cried out, “ I sec a hand;” and the frieifd who 
first spoke observed, “ Yes; I too see a hand, and it is 
lighling a segar" !!! • 

In a moment the sweet illusion wai? dissolved; and 
in the owner of the lamp we beheld, instead of the 
pale, interesting, intellectual, self-denying student, a 
pampered sensualist, indulging in Asiatic luxury, and 
enjoying his indolent leisure and fiis segar after a pro¬ 
bably luxurious repast, alone, or with a companion as 
earthly and indolent as himself! 

Perhaps we were a little mortified at this discovery; 
but we could not help indulging in the most innocent* 

m 

of all laughter—laughter at ourselves, for our fantastic 
fancies: we had also the satisfaction of knowing that 
as we had not degraded, but exalted the unconscious 
object of them, we had neither injured ourselves nor 
him by the short-lived delusion. 

By me, however, the little romance of the lamp was 
not soon forgotten, and it made me fall into a train of 
serious thought and moral reflections. 

I could not but remember with some bitterness of 
spirit and humiliation of heart, how often delusions of 
the imagination, like those of the student and his lamp, 
had strewed thorns on my path of life; but that, 
unlike the temporary delusion in the gardens, this 
fallacious fancy had sometimes clothed my days in 
gloom, and my pillow in wakefulness. 1 could not 
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but own, that I had often thrown over both near and 
distant objects, the glow of my embellishing imagi¬ 
nation, and then had reason to mourn over the different 
view in which they appeared to me when the sober 
realities of life had stript them of their delusive covering, 
and that they stood before me as they really were. 

But was this infirmity of nature, and were these 
pernicious illusions confined to me alone? Were not 
the beloved companions of my walk in the Temple 
Garden, as liable to be deceived as I had been ? Were 
they never to experience again illusions and delusions 
like those of the lamp? Was I alone exposed to be 
the victim of fancies which, though equally absurd, 
.might not be so harmless nor so innocent? Alas! 1 
coul? only answer the question with a peremptory wo, 
especially as their youth was as yet in its prime, and 
they had not the shield of experience. 

“ Let me then,” said I to myself, “ endeavour to 
impress the remembrance of our evening walk more 
deeply on their youthful minds, by committing an 
account of it to paper, and drawing a moral from the 
incidci)^ by which it was distinguished.” 

Yes,.dear young friends, I could not be satisfied till 
I had fulfilled this task; and often, since we parted, as 
I was wandering in distant scenes, that solitary lamp 
has beamed before my fancy as if inviting me to finish 
my manuscript, and reproving me for my neglect, 

T^e moral which I would draw from our adventure 
in the garden is this—the necessity of checking every 
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tendency to overrate the value of persons^ piirsuitSy and 
things^ and the propriety of endeavouring to sej^ them 
as they really are, 

I would advise you to examine every thipg with the 
discriminating and sober eye of truth-;-supplicating at 
the same time the God of all truth to bestow upon you 
what Jle alone can give—power to sift the wheat from 
the chaff, and to separate tlic gold from the dross. 

But I must here observe that if, through the delu¬ 
sions of the imagination, we converted the inhabitant 
of the chamber into a Henry Kirke White, we might 
be equally under a delusion when we pronounced him 
to be an earthly-minded sensualist because we saw his 
hand employed in lighting a segar—it does not fjilow 
that a man cannot be intellectual or spiritual-minded 
because he smokes segars. IIis health might require 
him to smoke; and though my first impressions were 
against the fancied student when you discovered his 
employment, a little reflection convinced me that we 
might only be exchanging one fallacy for another, and - 
that we might still be as far removed from the truth os 
before. 

Then, let me again presume to assure you, my be¬ 
loved companions, and from my own painful experiencef 
that you cannot be too much on your guard against 
hasty judgments of persons and things; believe me, 
that a lively imagination is the greatest of all enemies 
to that truey sober, just view of this world, its plea¬ 
sures, its pains, its temptations, and its-dangers, which 

K 3 ' , . 
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constitutes our safety as we go along the path of life. 
But if our imagination will put in its claim to he occa¬ 
sionally indulged as well as our other faculties, let its 
powers be exercised where even its loftiest flights can 
he productive only of benefit and enjoyment, namely, 
on the glories of the unseen world, and on the great¬ 
ness of Him, who is the light thereof. 

The brightest dreams of fancy must fall far short of 
the reality of Him, and of His kingdom; for it is 
written, that “ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him.” Those 
glorious sources of admiration and interest can never, 
iiKe ■'ur earthly idols, change and fade to our view, 
calling forth in us feelings of aversion, contempt and 
disgust, instead of love, confidence and respect; but 
while we contemplate them^ we shall feel our hearts 
animated to desire, and encouraged to hope that, 
through faith in the Redeemer, we may at last be 
permitted to enter into those realms of glory where no 
change comes, where “ faith is lost in sight,” and 
where we shall behold the face of Him who is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 
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BY WILLIAM KENNEDY. 

Like childhood making mirth of age. 
In its unthinking levity, 

So on these ruined walls the sun 
Spends his meridian glee. 

He idly jeers the desolate— 

The chapel grey, and him who now 
Upon the ivy-stone reclines, 

With wrinkled hand and brow. 

And yet I sin, perhaps—forgive. 
Creator of the orb of day! 

If I, an old and altered man. 

Wax peevish with decay. 

The time hath been, when all around 
Woke joy, for all was light within; 
Even from this mourning pile a voice 
Exclaims, such time hath been! 

Be still, ye glossy beechen leaves I 
Ye echoes of the broken hill. 

Ye birds, and winds, and fretful waves, 
A moment be ye still! 
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For I would breathe a quiet spell— 
That, as the prophet’s prayer for rain, 

May pour new life into a heart 
Long shrunk in every vein : 

The spell is breathed—Oh, memory ! 
Thy dreamy mantle wraps my frame; 

I see a vision of my youth 
In all, save life, the same. 

In her fast-ripQning loveliness 

I note a white-robed maiden shine, 

And, faithful to her foot-print, one 
Whose form and face were mine. 

*Tis summer with the blue, blue sky, 
With earth and with its flowrets fair; 

’Tis summer with the glancing lake, 
And with that happy pair: 

They’re roaming by the water side; 
They’re seated in a fairy skiff’, 

And for a landing-place they seek 
The chapel on the cliff*. 

A light breeze courts the little sail, 

A merry, wanton breeze, I trow; 

It skips among the maiden’s curls. 

And lips her breast of snow. 

An arm, afraid to press, just meets 
Her heart, to still its throb of fear; 

’Tis not more fluttered than thy own. 
Thou timid mariner! 
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Among the lilies of the lake 

The youth has moored the tiny skiff; 

The chapel greets the voyagers 
Ascending the rude cliff. 

He leans against the mossy arch 

Which topples o'er the depths below; 

Her hand restrains the willow branch 
That waveth to and fro. 

The wild rose blushes at his feet, 

He culls the rarest of the bough, 

And offers it with cheek as red, 

And a half-murmured vow. 

The maid refuses not the flower, 

Though silently she turns away; 

Before she knew what she had done, 

It on her bosom lay. 

O heaven! the longest, brightest life 
Can bring but one such hour as this! 

The first confession of deep love 
Sealed with a bashful kiss! 

Beneath yon tall and branching oak 
The lady and her love recline; 

The sweetest of the forest shrubs 
Around their heads entwine. 

They linger till the thrush has piped 
His farewell flourish to the breeze, 

Till the romantic moon gleams through 
The foliage of the trees. 
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Within the chapel on the cliff 

An altar green and mouldering stands, 
^And by it, in tlicir innocence, 

They join their hearts and hands. 

Loui,se ! iny first and last adored! 

Upon this well-remembered spot, 

I pledged the faith which death hath tried; 

Hatli tried—but shaken not, 

Louise ! the pensive primrose here. 

In spring time weeps upon thy grave, 
Meet bushes, trained by willing hands. 
Above thy head-stone wave. 

Still to this consecrated place 

My faltering steps are duly bound; 

A miser pale, that steals to watch 
Ilis treasure’s burial-ground. 

All cheerful sights, all gladsome sounds. 
Arc grievous to my sense and soul; 

The tides of life and bliss have ceased 
With vernal strength to roll: 

And yet, the dream that I have dreamt 
Of days when thou, Louise, wert mine, 
Should yield me many a grateful thought,— 
Not teach me to repine. 
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BY WILLIAM WILTON. 


O vante Bolicltudincs, O tf'rresitrnim fontes atnarie ! O scaturigiiic^ 
aquaruiD viveutium, Banctce, pcrpetutc. 


Scaltg. EpisTola. 


Friendship! first treasure of tlie breast, 
Strong as the stamp on iron prest, 
Changeless by trial, time, or shore. 

And firmer still as cools the ore! 

Within the earth’s deluding round, 

How art thou sought, how art thou found ? 

Not swifter on the eye decays 
The meteor of the evening haze— 

The morning coronet of dew. 

That bends the harebell’s tender blue ; 
Not swifter fades the rose’s sigh, 

Than Earth, thy Friendship is gone by. 
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But, what is life itself? A dream, 

A ^pageant of the things that seem— 
YoL;th, fiery manhood, weary age, 

The passers o’er a painted stage— 

Our very v^orld a whirling sphere, 

And shall we ask for Friendship here ? 

Dim children of tlie storm and cloud. 
Where is all shadowy but the shroud— 
Where hope, love, genius, beauty, power, 
Pass like the summer’s gleaming shower, 
Shall to our clasp the form be given. 

But born in heaven, and made for heaven! 
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TRANSLATED BY ARCHDEACON WUANGliAM. 


As by her filial circle girt we see 

A mother gaze, and yearn with love’s fond tliroe.:^ 
One’s brow she kisses, to her bosom close 
Clasps one, and this on foot, and that on knee 

Seats: and while sign, or sigh breathed audibly, 

Or look their various vast ambitions shows. 

Here she a glance and there a word bestows— 

Hut smile she, frown she, smiles, frowns lovingly : 

So watches for man’s weal high Providence, 

Soothing now him that wants, now him that grieves; 
So heed and aid His cares to all dispense : 

And if some blessings unbestow’d He leaves, 

He but withholds, to wake the prayer intense ; 

Or seems but to withhold, and in withholding gives. 

L 
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BY HORACE SMITH. 


A DASHING Captain of Hussars, 

Dressed in the livery of Mars, 

Mustachio, lace, and sabre;— 

Who talks soft nonsense—sings a song, 
Waltzes, quadrilles the whole night long, 
To fiddle, pipe, and tabor,— 

Oh! grant me such a man, ye Fates! 

Some giggling girl ejaculates, 

Whose heart is Cupid’s ^tna; 

She loves his golden epaulettes, 

He loves her gold to pay his debts, 

So oft* they dash to Gretna. 

The Scottish Vulcan, who unlocks 
To runaways, Pandora’s box. 

That holds his marriage charters, 
Soon makes them one, and they who came, 
False worshippers of Hymen’s flame. 
Return as Folly’s martyrs. 
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Forger of Gretna chains! that gall 
And grind the very soul, could all 
That erst thine altar flew to. 
Their present wretchedness reveal 
From thee such iron tears would s. 
As once were shed Iw-ifluto.’^ 


From foppery, lucre, rashness—free 
Your minds, if yc expect to4)c 
By marriage bliss rewarded ; 
For its ]>ure joys can never greet 
Tlic thoughtless and the indiscreet. 
The forward and the sordid. 


The knave who traffics in a wife, 
Content, if rich, to take for life, 

A wanton or a ninny, 

Will gain small pity if instead 
Of Fortune’s fool, he chance to wed 
/l fool without a guinea. 


She who for fashion, figure, birth. 
Not kindred tastes or moral worth, 
Her happiness will barter, 

Who thinks each dear Adonis-love. 
Must needs be constant as the dove, 
May sometimes catch a Tartar. 
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Useless when both are thus deceived, 
To balance which is most aggrieved. 
Each may lament the other ;— 
Noi need relations scold and huff, 
The wv etched pair are sure enough 
To punish on'' another ! 


Be not of future joys too sure, 
llatlier the prc&''nt share secure, 

And prize them ere tliey leave thee ; 
Distrust appearances, for bliss 
May greet thee with a Judas kiss. 

When plotting to deceive thee. 

The wise, the virtuous, the discreet. 

May oft in life’s j)rohation meet 
Disastrous disappoiiitineiit; 

But friends will honour them the more, 
And their own minds for every sore 
Will yield a healing ointment. 


Not so when Providence condemns 
The man of guilt and stratagems 
To ruinous reverses ; 

His own black thoughts—the public hate. 
His ill success will aggravate, 

And prove his direst curses. 
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»Y 9 . c. Hall. 


isky tf wdi «|3 «6altn lip evening as ever came from hea« 
«'-Hibe Jaky and die earth were as tranquil, as if 
the one had ever disturbed the re> 
die pther; and even the ocean—that great 
df the world|‘>^lay as gentle as if its bosom 
I ^l^trayed,as if no traveller had ever 
In ita embrace. The sun had gone down, 
'^psive twilight would have reigned over 
fyt tha moon, which rose in her full-orbed 
of an illimitable world, to smile upon 
^4^hiiiga of ours, and to give a radiance and 
she shone upon. It was an hour and a 
led the soul to the contemplation of Him who 
ceases to watch over the works he has made, and 
^^ose protecting care displays itself alike upon the 
solid land and the trackless wastes of the deceitful sea. 



W ■* 

L o 
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THE FISHERMAN. 


On the western coast of the county of Devon, wliich 
has been termed, and, it may be added, justly, “the 
garden ^f England,” upon such an evening, a group 
had asserted around one of the fishermen's cottages. 
The habita^n was built in the true style of the olden 
time, when comr^t was the principal object of the pro¬ 
jector. At either side of the door were scattered the 
lines and nets and baskets that betokened the calling 
of the owner, and the fisherman was taking his farewell 
for the night, of his happy, loving family, who were bid¬ 
ding him “ God speed ” on his voyage. A fine old 
man was leaning his arms on the railing, and talking to 
an interesting girl whose hand lay uj)on the shoulder of 
a younger sister. The stout fisherman, dressed in his 
rough jerkin, and large boots that reached far above the 
knees, was in the act of kissing a little cherub, who 
seemed half terrified at being elevated so high as the 
father’s lips; while the wife and mother, with her 
infant nursling on her lap, was looking anxiously upon 
her husband as she breathed the parting blessing, and 
the prayer for his safe return. A little boy, the minia¬ 
ture of his father in countenance and in dress, bearing a 
huge boat-cloak across his shoulders, and the lanthom 
that was to give light when the moon departed, com¬ 
pleted the group,—if wc except a noble Newfoundland 
dog, some steps in advance of the party, watching for 
the nod to command his march to a kind of pier where 
the fisherman and his boy were to embark. 

“Good luck, good luck!” exclaimed the old man; 
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“good luck, and safe home again, John : yo want no 
more but God’s blessing, and that ye may have for 
asking; but ye may as well take mine too,—(^od bless 
ye, and good bye to ye.” 

The blessing was heartily echoed by hii^ind partner 
and his children, and, whistling as hb went, with liis 
boat-hook on his shoulder, his dog Neptune before, and 
his boy following, be trudged along to the beach. 

With the earliest dawn of morning the fisherman’s 
family were astir; the elder gifl was busily arranging 
their little ])arlour, while the younger was preparing the 
breakfast table, and the mother spreading before the 
fire the clothes of her husband and her boy. An hour 
passed, and she grew somewhat uneasy tliat he had 
remained abroad beyond the usual period of his return. 
Another hour had elapsed, when she said to her father, 
“ Father, go out to the hillock and try if you can see 
his siiil upon the water; he seldom stays out so long 
when tlie sea is calm and the weatlier fair; my little 
boy too was not quite well last night, and this alone 
should have hastened him home.” 

The old man went forth, and one by one his grand- 
cliildren followed him, until the mother was left alone, 
rocking the cradle of her unconscious babe. After the 
lapse of another hour, her daughter entered with news 
tliat a neighbour had spoken to her father in the night, 
and that he would certainly be soon home. 

“ God grant it!” said she, and slie spoke in a tone of 
deep anxiety,—“ He never was away so long but once, 
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and that was when he saved the crew of the ship 
Mary: and tlicn the whirl of the sinking vessel had 
well nigh made his grave.” 

Again she stirred the fire, again arranged the clothes 
before it, an^^poured some hot water into the tea-cups. 
Still the breakfa^ remained untouched. 

The sun was now soaring to his meridian height, when 
once more the family assembled in their humble dwell¬ 
ing ; the prop of the whole was yet wanting. They sate 
down to a cheerless mdld, the seats at either side of the 
wife remaining vacant. The old man was the only 
individual who appeared to anticipate no evil; but he 
hastily finished his breakfast and went forth. 

The noon was rapidly passing, and the sun had 
already given tokens of the glory of his departure, 
when the fisherman’s wife, having lulled her infant 
asleep, went herself to the hill that commanded an ex¬ 
tensive view of the wide-spread ocean. All the little 
household soon assembled on the spot, but no boat was 
seen upon the waters,—nothing that could give hope 
except the aspect of the waves which looked too placid 
to be dangerous. 

Their deep dread was no longer concealed; and 
while the old man paced to and fro, looking earnestly 
at brief intervals over the lonely sea, the mother and 
the daughter were sobbing audibly. 

** Fearless let him be whose trust is in his God!” 
exclaimed the father.—The sentence was uttered invo¬ 
luntarily, but it had its effect. 
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** Ay,” said the mother, “ he always trusted in God, 
and God will not forsake him now.” 

“Do you remember, Jane,” continued the o)d man, 
“ how often Providence was with me, amid the storm and 
the wreck, when help from man was far olif and would 
have been useless if near?”—And tWby cheered and 
encouraged one another to hope the best,—but to 
submit to the decreo of Heaven, whether it came as 
the gentle dew to nourish, or as the heavy rain to 
oppress. From that hillock whicli overlooked the ocean, 
ascended their mingled prayers that God would not 
leave tliem desolate. 

The fisherman—the object of their hopes and fcars-^ 
liad been very successful during the night, when at 
day-break, as he was preparing to return home, he 
remembered his promise to bring witli him some sea¬ 
weed to manure the potato plot behind lus cottage. 
He was then close to rocks which were only discern¬ 
ible at low water ; he pulled for them, jumped on shore, 
fastened the painter of his boat to a jutting part of a 
cliff, and took his boat-hook with him. He collected 
a suthcient quantity of the weed, but in his eager¬ 
ness to obtain it, hod wandered from the landing-plaoc, 
when he heard his boy loudly hallooing and exclaim¬ 
ing that the painter was loose. He rushed instantly 
towards the boat, which was tlien several yards off'; the 
boy was vainly endeavouring to use both the oars, 
and Neptune, the faithful dog, was running backward 
and forward, howling fearfully, as if conscious of his 
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master’s danger, at one moment about to plunge into 
the waves to join him, and the next licking the face 
and hands of the child, as if he foresaw that for him 
his protection would be most needed. 

The fisherman perceived at once the desperate nature 
of his situation; the tide he knew was coming in rapidly, 
and his hope of escape was at an end, when he perceived 
that his boy, in an effort to use the oars, had let one 
of them full overboard. “ Father, father,’* exclaimed 
the poor lad, “ what shall I do ?”—the boat was at this 
moment so distant that his distracted parent could 
scarcely hear the words, but he called out to him as 
loud as he could to trust in God, the father of the 
fatherless. He then stood resigned to the fate which he 
felt awaited him, and watched the drifting boat that 
bore the child in peril from the fatal rocks. He had 
offered up a brief prayer to the throne of mercy, when 
in an instant, a light broke upon his mind. ** Good 
God 1” he exclaimed, I may yet be saved.” With the 
energy of hope battling with despair, he collected all 
the stones around him, and heaped them rapidly upon 
the highest ledge of rock: it was indeed wonderful 
how he could have gathered so many in so short a time; 
but the Almighty gave strengtli to his arm, and he 
was labouring not for life merely, but for beings stili 
dearer to him. The tide came on, on, on, and soon 
obliged him to abandon his work. He then mounted 
the pile he had heaped, planted his boat-hook firmly 
in one of the crevices of the cliff, and prepared to 
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struggle for existence : but his heart failed him^ when 
he considered how slight was the possibility that tlie 
waters would not rise above his head. Still, he 
determined to do all he could to preserve life. The 
waves were not rough, and the boat-hool/ supportejd 
him. 

The awful moment rapidly approached; the water 
had reached his knees; but he stood firmly, and 
prayed that he might be preserved. On, on, on, 
it came, slowly and gently, but* more fearfully than 
if it had raged around its destined prey;—soon it 
reached his waist, and he then prayed that it might 
go no higher. On, on, on, it came, and his shoul¬ 
ders were covered; — hope died within him, and he 
thought of himself no longer, but of those who were 
so dear to him—his wife, his children, and his father— 
it was for blessings on them that he then implored 
Heaven. Still on, on, it came, and he was forced to 
raise his head to keep as long as possible from death; 
his reason was almost gone, his breath grew feeble, 
his limbs chill; he panted, and his prayers became 
almost gurgling murmurs. The blood rushed to his 
head; his eye-balls glared as if they would start 
from their sockets. He closed them with an effort, 
and thought for the last time on the home that would 
be soon so wretched! Horrible images were before 
him—each swell of the wave seemed as if the fiendr 
were forcing him downward, and the cry of the sea* 
bird was tike their yells over their victim. He was 
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gasping, choking, for he had not strength to keep his 
liead above the waves, every moment it was plashing 
upon them, and each convulsive start that followed 
only aroused him to the consciousness, if consciousness 
it could be called, that the next plunge would be his 
last. 

Merciful powers!—at the very moment, when the 
strength and spirit of a man had left him, and the 
cold shudder of death had come on, he felt that the 
tide rose no higher. His eyes opened, closed, and a 
fearful laugh troubled the waters 1 They eddied in his 
throat, and the bubbles floated around his lips—but 
they rose no higher—that he knew^again and again 
his bosom heaved with a deep sob, as he drew in his 
breath, and gave it forth anew in agony. A minute hud 
passed since the salt sea touched his lips;—this was 
impossible if the tide still flowed: he could reason 
so much. He opened his eyes, and faintly murmured 
forth—“ O God, be merciful,”—The flow of the ocean 
had indeed ceasetl; there he still stood motionless; but 
praying and weeping—thinking of his beloved home, 
and hoping that his place there might not be for ever 
vacant. The waters in a short time subsided, and he 
was enabled to stretch his chill limbs, and then to 
warm them by exercise. Soon, the rock was left dry as 
before, and the fisherman knelt down upon that deso¬ 
late spot among the billows—hid his face in his hands, 
and praised and blessed his Creator—his Preserver! 

Oh! it was the well-known bark of his faithful dog 
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that he heard above the waves; in another moment 
the creature was lickinff his pale cheek. He was 
saved—he was saved—for his own boat bad touched 
the shore, and his own boy was in his arms ! He had 
been drifted to the land, and had easily ^und those 
who rowed hard for the chance of saving his father’s 
life. 

Now homeward, homeward! he exclaimed. Home¬ 
ward, homeward! echoed the child, and Neptune 
jumped and barked at the welcome sound. 

Tlie fisherman’s family were still supplicating Pro¬ 
vidence upon the hillock that overlooked the deep, 
when the old man started from his knees, and exclaim¬ 
ed—“ We are heard! there is a speck upon the distant 
waters.” 

” Where, where?” was echoed by the group; and he 
pointed out what he hoped to be the absent boat. 
Thjy eagerly strained their eyes, but could see nothing: 
i.i a few minutes, however, all perceived a sail; still it 
was impossible to tell the direction in which its course 
lay. 

Then was the agony of suspense ; it continued, how¬ 
ever, but for a short time; a boat was evidently 
advancing towards the shore; in a few minutes, they 
could clearly perceive a man at the bow, waving his 
hat above his head, and soon after the well-known bark 
of Neptune was borne to them by the breeze. The 
family rushed to the extremity of the rude pier, and 
the loud huzza of the fisherman was answered by the 

M 
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“ welcome, welcome” of his father, and the almost 
inarticulate “ thank God” of his wife. 

And now all was joy and happiness in the cottage, 
where there had been so much wretchedness; the 
fisherman, his boy, and his dog, were safe from the 
perils of the great deep ; but he would return no answer 
to the many questions, as to what had detained him so 
long beyond the usual hour of his return—“ Wait, my 
wife,” said he, “ until we have dressed and refreshed 
ourselves, .'iiid you shall know all; but before we do 
either, let us bless God for his mercy, for out of great 
danger hath he preserved me.” 

Never was there a more sincere or more earnest 
prayer offered up to the Giver of all goodness, than 
ascended from that humble dwelling. And when the 
fisherman had told his tale, how fervently did they all 
repeat the words that had given them so much consola¬ 
tion in the morning,— 

“ Fearless let him be whose trust is in his God!” 
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THE WOOING SONG OF JAllL* EGILL " 
SKALLAGRIM. 


BY WILLIAM MOTHERWELL, 
Author of “ Mtmtrelsy, Anci^it aud Woc/cru.” 


Jarl, or Farl, Ejrlll Skdllagrlm, was a celebrated warrior and poet; 
He and Uiri biotlier Jarl Thorolt'r, with their tolloweis, rtMideied gieat 
assiblanre toKing^ AtheUtan in ins wars with tlic Scots; tiny were the 
soiib of Shailagnm, the Northern historian, who records iiianv oi their 
actions. Tlic) had gone to Saxony and Flanders, to win siioii wiili 
rheir bwords, when hearing that Athelstan was inviting men ot valianee 
around Itis standard, they steered towards Eiigiand, accompanied by a 
tram of tinee hundred warriors, and otTered hint tlicir services, which 
\iere accepted In a bloody and protracted conflict, the English King 
owed ins success solely to Ihr desperate bravery ot the brothers, liut 
on the second day of the engagement, Jurl Tliorolfr was slain. I'hu 
iiistorian gMes a full dencriptlou of the formidable weapons used by the 
two Northun heroes, and describes In powerful language the fierce 
coiiiitenaiicc and stalwart frame of Jarl Egill. That Egill sustained 
Ins character as a bard while in Britain, appears by the express men¬ 
tion of certain poetic efiiHlotis composed during his sojourn* Neitlier 
lioiiours nor treasures could retain Jarl Egill in England, wliicli he 
quitted for Norway in a great war-ship that had a Iiundrcd lowers. 


Bright maiden of Orkney, 
Star of the blue sea! 

I’ve swept o’er the waters, 
To g^aze upon thee. 

I've left spoil and slaughter, 
I’ve left a far strand, 
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To sing how I love thee, 

To kiss thy small hand. 

Fair daughter of Einar, 

Golden-haired maid! 

TVie lord of yon brown bark, 

And lord of this blade; 

The joy of the ocean, 

Of warfare and wind, 

Hath bonne him to woo thee, 

And thou mmt be kind. 

So stoutly Jarl Egill wooed Torf Einar’s daughter. 

In Jutland, in Iceland, 

On Neustria’s shore, 

Wliere’er the dark billow 
My gallant bark bore, 

Songs spoke of thy beauty, 

Harps sounded thy praise, 

And my heart loved thee long ere 
It thrilled in thy gaze; 

Ay, daughter of Einar, 

Right tall may’st thou stand. 

It is a Vikingir 

Who kisses thy hand: 

It is a Vikingir 
That bends his proud knee, 

And swears by Great Freya, 

His bride thou must be! 

So Jarl Egill swore when his great heart was fullest. 
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Tliy wliitc arms arc locked in 
Broad bracelets of gold ; 

Thy girdle-stead's gleaming 
With treasures untold; 

The circlet that binds up 
Thy long yellow hair 
Is starred thick with jewels 
That bright are and rare. 

But gifts yet more princely 
J arl Egill bestows; 

For girdle his great arm 
Around thee he throws ; 

The ship of a sea-king 
For palace gives he, 

While mad waves and winds shall 
Thy true subjects be. 

So richly Jarl Egill endowed his bright bride. 

Nay, frown not, nor shrink thus, 

Nor toss so thy head ; 

'Tis a Yikingir asks -thee, 

Land maiden, to wed! 
lie skills not to woo thee. 

In trembling and fear, 

Though lords of the land may 
Thus troop with the deer. 

The cradle he rocked in. 

So sound and so long. 

Hath framed him a heart 
And a hand that are strong : 

M o 
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He comes then as Jarl should, 

Sword belted to side, 

To win thee and wear thee. 

With glory and pride. 

So stcrnly'Jarl Egill wooed and smote his long brand. 

Thy father, thy brethren. 

Thy kin keep from me 
The maiden I’ve sworn shall 
Be Queen of the sea I 
A truce with that folly— 

Yon sea-strand can shew 
If this eye missed its aim, 

Or this arm failed its blow ; 

I had not well taken 
Three strides on your land, 

Ere a J arl and his six sons 
In death bit the sand. 

Nay, weep not, pale maid, though 
In battle should fall 
-The kemps who would keep thy 
Bridegroom from the hall. 

So carped Jarl Egill and kissed the bright weeper. 

Through shadows and horrors, 

In worlds underground, 

Through sounds that appal, 

And sights that confound, 

I sought the Weird Women,. 

Within their dark cell, 
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And made them surrender 
Futurity’s spell; 

1 made them rune over 
What they only see; 

And mutter how Fate sped 
With lovers like me; 

Yes, maiden, I forced them 
To read forth my doom. 

To say how 1 should fare 
As jolly bridegroom! 

So Jarl Egill's love dared the world of grim shadows. 

They waxed and they waned, 

They passed to and fro, 

Wliile lurid fires gleamed o’er 
Their faces of snow; 

Their stony eyes moveless, 

Did glare on me long. 

Then sullen they chaunted; 

** The Sword and the Song 
Prevail with the gentle, 

Sore chasten the rude, 

And sway to their purpose 
Each evil-shaped mood!” 

Fair daughter of Einar, 

Pve sung the dark lay, 

That the Weird Sisters runed, and 
Which thou must obey. 

So fondly Jarl Egill loved Einar’s proud daughter. 
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The curl of that proud lip, 

The flash of that eye, 

The swell of that bosom, 

So full and so high ; 

Like foam of sea billow 
Thy white bosom shows. 

Like flash of red levin 
Thine eagle eye glows; — 

Ha! firmly and boldly. 

So stately and free 
Thy foot treads this chamber, 

As bark rides the sea: 

This likes me—this likes me,— 

Stout maiden of mould, 

Tliou wooest to purpose : 

Bold hearts love the bold! 

So shouted Jarl Egill and clutched the proud maiden. 


Away I and away, then, 

. 1 have thy small hand; 

J oy with me—our tall bark 
Now bears toward the strand ; 
I call it the Raven— 

The wing of bl^k night 
That shadows forth ruin 
O’er islands of light: 

Once more on its long deck. 
Behind us the gale. 
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lllou Bhalt see how before it 
Great kingdoms do quail; 

Thou shalt see then how truly. 

My noble-souled maid, 

Tile ransom of kings can 
Be won by this blade. 

So bravely Jarl Egill did soothe the pale trembler. 


Ay, gaze on its large hilt,-^ 

One wedge of red gold; 

But doat on its blade, gilt 
With blood of the bold. 

The hilt is right seemly, 

But nobler the blade, 

That swart Velint's hammer. 

With cunning spells made: 

I call it the Adder, 

Death lurks in its bite; 

Through bone and proof harness 
It scatters pale light! 

Fair daughter of Einar, 

Deem high of the fate 
That makes thee like this blade, 

Proud Egill’s loved mate I 
So Jarl Egill bore off Torf Einar’s bright daughter. 
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JOURNEY OVER THE BROCKEN, &c. 


BY S. T. COLtlllDGE. 


Through roads no way remembcrable, we came to 
Gicloldshausen, over a bridge, on which was a mitred 
statue with a great crucihx in its arms. The village, 
long and ugly; but the church, like most Catholic 
churches, interesting; and this being Whitsun Eve, 
all were crowding to it, with their mass-books and 
rosaries, the little babies commonly with coral crosses 
hanging on the breast Here we took a guide, left 
the village, ascended a hill, and now the woods rose 
up before us in a verdure, which surprised us like 
a sorcery. The spring had burst forth with the sud¬ 
denness of a Russian summer. As we left Gottingen 
there were buds, and here and there a tree half green; 
but here were woods in full foliage, distinguished from 
summer only by the exi^uisitc freshness of their tender 
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green. We entered the wood through a beautiful 
mossy path; the moon above us blending with the 
evening lights, and every now and then a nightingale 
would invite the others to sing, and some or other 
commonly answered, and said, as w^e suppose, “-It is 
yet somewhat too early!” for the song was not con¬ 
tinued. We came to a square piece of greenery, com¬ 
pletely walled on all four sides by the beeches; again 

entered the wood, and having travelled about a mile, 

* 

emerged from it into a grand plain—mountains in the 
distance, but ever by our road the skirts of the green 
woods. A very rapid river ran by our side; and now 
the nightingales were all singing, and the tender ver¬ 
dure grew paler in the moonlight, only the smooth 
parts of the river were still deeply purjdcd with the 
reflections from the fiery light in the west. So sur¬ 
rounded and so impressed, we arrived at Prelc, a dear 
little cluster of houses in the middle of a semicircle 
of woody hills; the area of the semicircle scarcely 

broader than the breadth of the village. 

* * w . * 

We afterwards ascended another hill, from the top 
of which a large plain opened before us, with villages. 
A little village, Newhoff, lay at the foot of it; we 
reached it, and then turned up through a valley on 
the left hand. The hills on both sides the valley were 
prettily wooded, and a rapid lively river ran through 
it So we went for about two miles, and almost at 
the end of the valley, or rather, of its first turning, 
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we found the village of Lauterberg. Just at the 
entrance of the village, two streams come out from 
two deep and woody coombs, close by each other, n>ect, 
and run into a third deep woody coomb opposite; before 
you a wild hill, which seems the end and the barrier 
of the valley; on the right hand, low hills, now green 
with corn, and now wooded; and on the left, a most 
majestic hill indeed—the effect of whose simple outline 
painting could not give, and how poor a thing are 
words! We pass through this neat little town—the 
majestic hill on the left hand soaring over the houses, 
and at every interspace you see the whole of it—its 
beeches, its hrs, its rocks, its scattered cottages, and the 
one neat little pastor’s house at tlie foot, embosomed in 
fruit-trees all in blossom, the noisy coomb brook dash¬ 
ing close by it. We leave the valley, or rather, the 
first turning on the left, Jollowing a stream; and so 
the vale winds on, the river still at the foot of the 
woody hills, with every now and then other smaller 
valleys on right and left crossing our vale, and ever 
before you the woody hills running like groves one 
into another. We turned and turned, and entering 
the fourth curve of the vale, we found all at once that 
we had been ascending. The verdure vanished! All 
the beech trees were leafless, and so were the silver 
birches, whose boughs always, winter and summer, 
hang so elegantly. But low down in the valley, and 
^in little companies on each bank of the river, a mul¬ 
titude of green conical fir-trees, with herds of cattle 
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wandering about, almost every one with a cylindrical 
bell around its neck, of no inconsiderable size, and 
as they moved—scattered over the narrow vale, and 
up among the trees on the hill—the noise was like 
that of a great city in the stillness of a Sabbath morn¬ 
ing, when all the steeples all at once are ringing for 
church. The whole was a melancholy and romantic 
scene, that was quite new to me. Again we turned, 
passed three smelting houses, which we visited;—a 
scene of terrible beauty is a furnace of boiling metal, 
darting, every moment, blue, green, and scarlet light¬ 
ning, like serpents’ tongues!—and now we ascended 
a steep hill, on the top of which was St. Andrias Burg, 
a town built wholly of wood. 

We descended again, to ascend far higher; and now 
we came to a most beautiful road, which winded on 
the breast of the hill, from whence we looked down 
into a deep deep valley, or huge bason, full of pines and 
firs; the opposite hills full of pines and firs; and the 
hill above us, on whose breast we were winding, like¬ 
wise full of pines and firs. The valley, or bason, ott ^ 
our right hand, into which we looked down, is called 
tlie Vale llauschenbach, that is, the Valley of the 
Roaring Brook; and roar it did, indeed, most solemnly 1 
The road on which we walked was weedy with infant 
fir-trees, an inch or two high; and now, on our left 
hand, came before us a most tremendous precipice of 
yellow and black rock, called the Rehburg, tha^ is, 
tlie Mountain of the Roe. Now again is nothing but 

N 
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firs and pines, above, below, around us I How awful 
is the deep unison of their undividable murmur; what 
a one thing it is—it is a sound that impresses the dim 
notion of tlie Omnipresent! In various parts of the 
deep vale below us, we beheld little dancing waterfalls 
gleaming through the branches, and now, on our left 
hand, from the very summit of the hill above us, a 
powerful stream dung itself down, leaping and foaming, 
and now concealed, and now not concealed, and now 
half concealed by the fir-trees, till, towards the road, 
it became a viable sheet of water, within whose imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood no pine could have permanent 
abiding place. The snow lay every where on the sides 
of the roads, and glimmered in company with the water¬ 
fall foam, snow patches and waterbreaks glimmering 
through the branches in the hill above, the deep bason 
below, and the hill opposite. Over the high opposite 
hills, so dark in their pine forests, a far higher round 
barren stony mountain looked in upon the prospect 
from a distant country. Through this scenery we passed 
on, till our road was crossed by a second waterfall, or 
rather, aggregation of little dancing waterfalls, one by 
the side of the other for a considerable breadth, and all 
came at once out of the dark wood above, and rolled over 
the mossy rock fragments, little firs, growing in islets, 
scattered among them. The same scenery continued 
till we came to the Oder Seich, a lake, half made by 
man, and half by nature. It is two miles in length, 
^|nd but a few hundred yards in breadth, and winds 
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between banks, or rather through walls, of pine-trees. 
It has the appearance of a most calm and majestic 
river. It crosses the road, goes into a wood, and there 
at once plunges itself down into a most magnificent 
cascade, and runs into the vale, to which it gives the 
name of the “ Vale of the Roaring Brook.” We 
climbed down into the vale, and stood at the bottom 
of the cascade, and climbed up again by its side. 
The rocks over which it plunged were unusually wild 
in their shape, giving fantastic resemblances of men 
and animals, and the fir-boughs by thef sidft were kept 
almost in a swing, which unruly motion contrasted well 
with the stern quietness of the huge forest-sea every 
where else. 

« « * 

In nature all things are individual, but a word is 
but an arbitrary character for a whole class of things; 
so that the same description may in almost all cases 
be applied to twenty different appearances; and in 
addition to the difficulty of the thing itself, I neither 
am, nor ever was, a good hand at description. 1 see 
wliat I write, but, alasl I cannot write what I see. 
From the Oder Seich we entered a second wood; and 
now the snow met us in large masses, and we walked 
for two miles knee-deep in it, with an inexpressible 
fatigue, till we came to the mount called Little Brocken; 
here even the firs deserted us, or only now and then a 
patch of them, wind-shorn, no higher than one’s knee, 
matted and cowering to the ground, like our thorn 
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bushes on the highest sea-hills* The soil was plashy 
and boggy; we descended and came to the foot of the 
Great Brocken without a river—the highest mountain 
in all the north of Germany, and the seat of innume¬ 
rable superstitions. On the first of May all the witches 
dance here at midnight; and those who go may see 
their own ghosts walking up and down, with a little 
billet on the back, giving the names of those who had 
wished them there; for “ I wish you on the top of the 
Brocken,” is a common curse throughout the whole 
empire. Well, we ascended—the soir boggy—and at 
last reached the height, which is 673 toises above the 
level of the sea. We visited the Blocksterg, a sort of 
bowling-green, inclosed by huge stones, something like 
those at Stonehenge, and this is the witches* ball-room; 
thence proceeded to the house on the hill, where we 
dined; and now we descended. In the evening about 
seven we arrived at Elbinrode. At the inn they 
brought us an album, or Stamm Buck, requesting that 
wc would write our names, and something or other as 
a remembrance that we had been there. I wrote the 
following lines, which contain a true account of my 
journey from the Brocken to Elbinrode. 

I stood on Brocken’s sovran height, and saw 
Woods crowding upon woods, hills over hills; 

A surging scene, and only limited 
By the blue distance. Wearily my way 
Downward I dragged, through fir groves evermore, 
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Where bright green moss moved in sepulchral forms, 
Speckled with sunshine; and, but seldom hoard, 

The sweet bird's song become a hollow sound; 
jind the gale murmuring indivisibly, 

Reserved its solemn murmur, more distinct 
From many a note of many a waterbreak, 

And the brook’s chatter; on whose islet stones 
The dingy kidling, with its tinkling bell, 

Leapt frolicksome, or old romantic goat 
Sat, his white beard slow waving. I moved on 
With low and languid thought, for I had found 
That grandest scenes have but imperfect charms 
Where the eye vainly wanders, nor beholds 
One spot with which the heart associates 
Holy remembrances of child or friend, 

Or gentle maid, our first and early love. 

Or father, or the venerable name 
Of our adored country. O thou Queen, 

Thou delegated Deity of Earth, 

O “dear, dear” England! how my longing eyes 
Turned westward, shaping in the steady clouds 
Thy sands and high white cliffs! Sweet native isle. 
This heart was proud, yea, mine eyes swam with tears 
To think of thee; and all the goodly view 
From sovran Brocken, woods and woody hills 
Floated away, like a departing dream. 

Feeble and dim. Stranger, these impulses 
Blame thou not lightly; nor will 1 profane, 

With hasty judgment or injurious doubt, 

N 3 
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That man’s sublimer spirit, who can feel 
That God is every where, the God who framed 
Mankind to be one mighty brotherhood. 

Himself our Father, and the world our home. 

We left Elbinrode, May 14th, and travelled for half 
a mile through a wild country, of bleak stony hills by 
our side, with several caverns, or rather mouths of 
caverns, visible in their breasts. And now we came 
to Ilubillaud,—Oh, it was a lovely scene! Our road 
was at the foot of low hills, and here were a few neat 
cottages; behind us were high hills, with a few scat¬ 
tered firs, and flocks of goats visible on tlie topmost 
crags. On our right hand a fine shallow river of about 
thirty yards broad, and beyond the river a crescent 
hill, clothed with firs, that rise one above another, like 
spectators in an amphitheatre. We advanced a little 
farther,—the crags behind us ceased to be visible, and 
now the whole was one and complete. All that could 
be seen was the cottages at the foot of the low green 
hill, (cottages embosomed in fruit trees in blossom,) 
the stream, and the little crescent of firs. 1 lingered 
here, and unwillingly lost sight of it for a little while. 
The firs were so beautiful, and the masses of rocks, 
walls, and obelisks started up among them in the very 
places where, if they had not been, a painter with a 
poet’s feeling would have imagined them. Crossed the 
river (its name Bodi), entered the sweet wood, and 
came to the mouth of the cavern, with the man who 
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shews it. It was a huge place, eight hundred feet in 
length, and more in depth, of many different apart¬ 
ments ; and the only thing that distinguished it from 
other caverns was, that the guide, who was really a 
character, had the talent of finding out and seeing 
'uncommon likenesses in the different forms of the 
stalactite. Here was a nun;—this was Solomon’s 
temple ;—that was a Roman Catholic Chapel;—here 
was a lion’s claw, nothing hut flesh and blood wanting 
to make it completely a claw I This was an organ, 
and had all the notes of an organ, &c. &c. &c.; but, 
alas! with all possible straining of my eyes, ears, and 
imagination, I could see nothing but common stalac¬ 
tite, and heard nothing but the dull ding of common 
cavern stones. One thing was really striking;—a huge 
cone of stalactite hung from the roof of the largest 
apartment, and, on being struck, gave perfectly the 
sound of a death-bell. T was behind, and heard it re¬ 
peatedly at some distance, and the effect was very much 
in the fairy kind,—gnomes, and things unseen, that toll 
mock death-bells for mock funerals I After this, a little 
clear well and a black stream pleased me the most; 
and multiplied by fifty, and coloured ad libitum, might 
be well enough to read of in a novel or poem. We 
returned, and now before the inn, on the green plat 
around the Maypole, the villagers were celebrating 
Whit-Tuesday. This Maypole is hung as usual 
with garlands on the top, and, in these garlands 
spoons, and other little valuables, are placed. The 
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high smooth round pole is then well greased; and now 
he who can climb up to the top may have what he can 
get,—a very laughable scene, as you may suppose, of 
awkwardness and agility, and failures on the very brink 
of success. Now began a dance. The women danced 
very well, and, in general, I have observed throughout 
Germany that the women in the lower ranks degene¬ 
rate far less from the ideal of a woman, than the men 
from that of man. The dances were reels and the 

4 

walzer; but chiefly the latter. This dance is, in the 
higher circles, sufficiently voluptuous; but here the 
emotions of it were far more faithful interpreters of 
the passion, or rather the appetite, which, doubtless, 
the dance was intended to shadow; yet, ever after the 
giddy round and round is over, the walking to music, 
the woman laying her arm, with confident affection, 
on the man’s shoulders, or (among the rustics) around 
his neck, has something inexpressibly charming in it. 
The first couple at the walzen (pronounced waJtsen) 
was a very fine tall girl, of two or three and twenty, 
in the full bloom and growth of limb and feature, and 
a fellow with huge whiskers, a long tail, and a woollen 
night-cap; he was a soldier, and from the more than 
usual glances of the girl, I presumed was her lover. 
He was, beyond compare, the gallant and the dancer 
of the party. Next came two Bauers; one of whom, 
in the whole contour of his face and person, and, above 
all, in the laughably would-be frolicksome kick out of * 
his heel, irresistibly reminded me of Shakspeare’s 
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Slender, and the other of his Dogberry. Oli! two 
such faces, and two such postures I O that I were an 
Hogarth! What an enviable talent it is to have a 
genius in painting! Their partners were pretty lasses, 
not so tall as the former, and danced uncommonly 
light and airy. The fourth couple was a sweet girl 
of about seventeen, delicately slender, and very prettily 
dressed, with a full-blown rose in the white ribbon 
that went round her head, and confined her reddish- 
brown hair; and her partner waltzed with a pipe in 
his mouth, smoking all the while; and during the 
whole of this voluptuous dance, his countenance was 
a fair personification of true German phlegm. After 
these, but, I suppose, not actually belonging to the 
party, a little ragged girl and ragged boy, with his 
stockings about his heels, waltzed and danced;—waltz¬ 
ing and dancing in the rear most entertainingly. But 
what most pleased me, was a little girl of about three 
or four years old, certainly not more than four, who 
had been put to watch a little babe, of not more than 
a year old (for one of our party had asked), and who 
was just beginning to run away, the girl teaching him 
to walk, was so animated by the music, that she began 
to waltz with him, and the two babes whirled round 
and round, hugging and kissing each other, as if the 
music had made them mad. 
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Now T have all that earth can give 
Of pageantry and pride ; 

Yes, all for which the mighty live, 

I''or which the brave have died ;— 
A thousand slaves obseq^uious wait 
My nod, as ’twere the frown of fate— 
And what remains beside ? 

The empty name is all I need 
To seem, to be a kino indeed ! 

Yet am I happy ? When my brow 
The bright tiara bears. 

Is there no trace of latent woe, 

Of inly gnawing cares ?— 
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Oh ! what is sadder than the smile 
Assumed and worn but to beguile ? 

Yet still the mask it wears, 

Nor would I that the world should see, 

O Athens ! how I pine for thee ! 

Still are thy towers before mine eye— 
Thine image on my heart; 

Thence never but with memory 
And life can they depart! * 

By day they fill each waking thought. 

By night in dreams are backward brought— 
And then from sleep I start, 

To feel he is no longer free 

Who lived—and would have died for thee. 

Who would have died ? Why died I not 
On thy triumphant day ?— 

Then had my name, without a blot. 

Thine annals graced for aye :— 

And now—but earth at length shall know 
I was not, could not be thy foe, 

Though thrust in scorn away 
E’en from the land mine arm had saved, 

To tyrant-lords, and realms enslaved. 

Yet though my foes have been the free, 

The lord of slaves my friend. 

Still, Athens I is my heart with thee, 

And shall be to the end. 
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The Persian calls—but calls in vain— 

One way remains to burst his chain» 

And e'en in death defend— 

How could I bear to work thine ill 
Despite iny wrongs, who love thee still ? 

I loved thee, when my sun of fame 
In all its brightness shone ; 

And now 'tis veiled in scorn and shame, 

Yet love I madly on. 

'Twere vain to say I love thee more— 

I knew not how I loved before— 

Now know I—but 'tis done— 

Fate soon shall lay thy victim low— 

Then, Athens, then—Tiiou too siialt know. 
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WRITTEN ON SEEING A SKULL ON COWPER GREEN. 


BY JOHN CLARE. 


*' Obscurity and fame. 

The glory and the nothing of a name.** 

Jij^ron* 


One morn, I wandered forth with spirits high, 

In mood that morning’s peering breath instils; 

And, like my shade, my mind in ecstasy 
Stretch’d as a giant o’er the pasture hills: 

I mused on reasoning man’s exalted sway 

O’er the brute world—pride made my feelings brave— 

Creation’s lord to me he seemed that day. 

I felt as if all nature were his slave; 

But, Time’s glass soon did mock my visioned might— 
I saw-^and shrunk an insect at the sightl 


o 
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For, as I wandered by a quarry's side, 

Where an old hoary weather-beaten swain 
Was delving sand—in life's rude troubles tried. 
An humble pittance, nature's boon, to gain: 

He stopt his toil, and, with a feeble hand, 
Pointed to where a human skull lay bare, 

And mingled with the refuse of the land, 

Fallen from life and pride to moulder there. 

1 looked upon the relic with deep awe. 

While silence seeme<f to question what I saw! 


What wert thou upon earth?—perhaps a King; 
For such the relics of earth's best renown. 

Thou pompous shadow, and proud trifling thing. 
Bare is the brow that triumphed 'ncath a crown— 
By rank forsaken, stript of pride’s attire— 
Death's sad reality, fate only claims, 

All else like shadows bidden to expire. 

Time keeps the wreck to mock at earthly fames; 
To show vain glory in its golden birth 
Of what poor value it is held by death! 


Wert thou a Tyrant? that disdained, though clay. 
The laws of God and man—and, with vain power, 
For earth’s vain glories, threw the heavens away. 
How art thou fallen at this lonely hour! 

Thy vengeance, that did like the lightning ^ear, 
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Ordiiining hosts of murders in a breath, 

Hath vanished—and the slave forgot his fear 
Beneath the banner of that tyrant Death! 
Even the little ant, now undismayed, 
Creepeth o’er thee, and feeleth not afraid! 


A Warrior thou? who sped, in victory’s ways. 

As overbearing as a miglity wind J 
Ah! little thought thy pride, that victory’s praise 
So soon should leave her hero’s fame behind; 
From war, and all its havoc long deterred; 

Thy courage, withering in its mad career. 

Bowed before death—tame as a broken sword. 
And, ah! how silent doth it harbour there; 

] ts fame all sunk to nothingness away. 

As showers by night wash out the steps of day! 


Wert thou a Lover? ah! what else so warm 
As lover’s thoughts, that lead the heart to bliss! 

How sad the change, in Death’s o’ertaken storm ! 

Cold, wrecked, and stranded, in a place like this. 

Love! that will nestle ’neath the eagle’s wing. 

And find a dwelling in the lion’s den. 

Hath long forsaken thee, thou lonely thing 
Of mystery, and knows thee not again. 

Warm hopes, gay thoughts, rapt joys, and fond desires. 
Have lost their home—Death put out all their fires! 
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Wert thou a Poet? who, In fancy’s dream, 

Saw immortality throw by her veil; 

And all thy labours in fame’s temple gleam 
In the proud glory of an after-tale ? 

If so, how cheated thy ambition died; 

How vain the hopes, the Muses visions gave; 

Death, with eternity, scarce took one stride, 

Ere thou wert left forgotten in the grave; 

Chilled all thy powers with thoughts o’erflowing full, 
And nought left extant, but this empty skull! 


In vain I question—nought will answer me 
Of what thou wert—yet, know I, that thou art 
A faithful portrait of what life shall be; 

Thus much thy mystic vision doth impart. 

King! Tyrant! Warrior! Lover! Bard! and all, 
Shall into nothing every name resign; 

And Fame’s proud scroll at last shall be the pall 
To hide them, as oblivion hideth thine; 

While Virtue’s deeds shall longest live, and be 
A wreath to girdle vast eternity! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SELWYN“TALES OF THE 

moors/* &C. 

I WAS defying—where alone, perhaps, beneath Italian 
skies, it can be safely and effectually braved—the piti¬ 
less brilliancy of even an April noon-tide sun, undcT 
the venerable Ilex groves and interminable shades of 
Castcl Gandolfo (the only appendage of papal power 
I ever felt inclined to covet)—I had seen, from the 
summit of the Alban mount, that sun rise in bootless 
splendour over the wastes of the Campagna; and ex¬ 
plored, during the less sultry hours of morning, the 
lovely margin of the Alban lake; my curious footstep 
had scared the reptiles cowering amid the subterranean 
depths of its famed emissario —Rome’s work of peace, 
surviving in its simple strength the trophies of her 
warlike glory—and sated at length with even the match¬ 
less charms of Nature, I had strolled, to slumber away 
the sense of exhaustion, beneath the giant oaks that 
fling, unreproved by human sympathy^ their oblivious 

o 3 
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shadows over the shapeless ruins of the villa of Do- 
mitian. 

1 lay and mused, and dreamed, as men will dream 
in Italy—where thoughts of other days come “ thick 
as leaves in Vallambrosa”—making the past seem 
present, and bidding the forms of buried greatness 
people the haunts their memory has hallowed. It was 
but yesterday that I liad sat a breathless pilgrim, per¬ 
chance, where Cicero Jeaned a careless auditor, in the 
rustic theatre of Tusculum; three days had not elapsed 
since I had lounged at Tibur, in fancied flow of soul 
with Horace, before the threshold of Mecenas. In my 
very path to-day, the tomb of the Horatii had told 
the tale of Homan heroism—that of Pompey raised 
abhorrence of barbarian treachery. A halo of bright 
memories played around my busy fancy: arts, arms, 
philosophers and heroes, filled her glowing page; a 
breath from Nature stirred tlie changeful leaf; all was 
anon forgotten amid a scene of humble rustic life, and 
present human sympathies. 

A sense of strange oppression in the atmosphere^ 
a gloom deeper than ever the broad oaks flung around 
them—a thousand symptoms indicative of a southern 
tempest—warned me to start up suddenly and seek, 
'^''along a soft and shady avenue, the probably soon wel¬ 
come shelter of the city of Albano. Ere, however, 1 
could gain the part of the town where its small inn is 
situated, the water-spout (for I can no otherwise desig¬ 
nate the almost tropical torrent) had burst upon me; 
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and I hailed, with no small satisfaction, the haven 
afforded by a large artificial grotto, half overgrown with 
shrubs and ivy, forming part of the substructions of 
Pompey’s celebrated Alban Villa. The darkness of this 
cave—for such it might have seemed—the sole vestige 
of art it presented, being a fragment of a carved frieze, 
employed in repairing it for some modern purpose— 
prevented my being at first aware that it was occupied 
by other travellers, driven thither^by the pitiless pelting 
of the storm. The plaintive wail of infancy, however, 
and the low soft tones of an Italian voice engaged in 
hushing it, first drew my attention to a family group 
1 could but faintly guess at through the gloom, but 
who, on the first glimpse of sunshine, respectfully with¬ 
drew to the entrance of the vault, to hail its beams, 
and rid me of their supposed intrusion. 

1 had thus light and leisure to scrutinize the group— 
as sweet a one, in sooth, as ever Correggio or Par- 
migiano drew from fancy’s treasure-house, or the pure 
models of their land of beauty. A youthful mother, 

" from whom many a stiff madonna might have borrowed 
grace and tenderness, bending over a babe, whose 
helpless period of early infancy, though past, she seemed 
yet fondly to prolong by infantine endearments, and 
who, deep cradled in liis wicker prison, stretched wistful, 
hands towards the bright coral berries of a neighbouring 
arbutus; while an elder boy (like the St John of many 
a Holy Family) enjoyed the younger’s transports, and 
smiled all radiantly through clustering curls of raven 
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hair. Behind him stood a matron form—such as Eli¬ 
zabeth is sometimes represented—absorbed in pleased, 
yet sober, contemplation of the scene! 

I sketched them unsuspected, from my quiet nook, 
before 1 ventured, by attempts at conversation, to dis¬ 
turb the charming picture; then peeping gently over 
the shoulder of the engrossed mother, I asked the 
elder boy, in ludian, if it still rained. The uncon¬ 
scious child looked pp, and blushed; and, till thus 
questioned, wholly regardless of the elements, put up 
his little hand to ascertain what, bareheaded as he was, 
he never had found out Some lingering drops, though 
few and far between, warranted the ready answer of 
“ Signor and gave me a pretext for prolonging my 
stay in the grotto, and entering into conversation witli 
its inmates. 

“ You are travellers, like myself, methinks,” said I, 
glancing at a bundle by the mother’s side, and a goat¬ 
skin knapsack, on which the boy was sitting. “May 
I ask whither bound?” “On pilgrimage. Signor,” 
replied the elder female; for the younger seemed to 
find the answer more than she was able for. “ On 
pilgrimage! and to what patron saint?” exclaimed I, 
with the ready levity of Englishmen, where aught that 
savours of superstition is concerned. “ Non lo sa, 
poverina,” again replied the matron; “ cerca il suo 
marito, e non c’6 Santo che val pih d’un altro per tro- 
varlo. Se fosse io, me n’andrei a San Pietro che pria 
di esser Santo aveva preso moglie!” 
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The poor young mother looked up and shook her 
head reproachfully at this effusion of her Alban hostess’s 
gay, reckless disposition, and said, with a quickness I 
scarce expected from her dove-like cast of countenance, 
“ Che Santi ? lo mi raccommando a Dio!” ^ 

Tins sentiment of pure and rational piety from an 
Italian peasant—for such her rustic many-coloured 
boddice, square linen veil, and scarlet petticoat bespoke 
her—surprised me more than those can imagine who 
have never seen, for montlis and years together, the 
glorious majesty of Heaven eclipsed hy its own puny 
satellites—the Creator sunk in the created—the Re¬ 
deemer blotted from his people’s memory, even by the 
blood of martyrs in his cause I Often and often had 1 
been, since in Italy (to use the Apostle’s emphatic lan¬ 
guage,) “ in perils in the deep, in perils by land, in perils 
among robbersbut never, amid the utter cowardice 
of her degenerate offspring, had I heard extorted one 
prayer or vow to the Most High! while saints and 
madonnas were importuned to weariness and disgust 
But here it was my fate, ** mid antres wild,” to hear a 
daughter of the land commit her simple cause to Him 
“ who doeth all things well!” 

My interest in her fate redoubled. At the risk of 
giving pain—offence 1 felt I could not give—I pursued 
my interrogatory; but it was aside to the elder female. 

Is her husband dead, think you^’ asked I in a 
whisper. Iddio lo s^!” replied the woman—(as if 
her meek companion’s declaration had revived the 
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oensQ of God'e omniscience in her mind)—** He went 
from home to serve in tlie armies some three years 
since, in the time of i maladetti Francesu The rest of 
our young men are come back, or their deaths certi¬ 
fied; but Battista, poor fellow, I doubt, sleeps in a 
llussian snow-wreath, never to wake more in this 
world." 

“ He is not dead 1" exclaimed the mother, in a sub¬ 
dued but steady voice, as if replying to what she could 
scarce have overheard. ** Battista is not in glory, else 
he would have come to tell me so; nor yet in suffering, 
fer he would have besought my prayers. 1 dream of 
liim for ever; but it is as a living breathing man, 
somewhere upon this weary earth: and God tliat bade 
me seek, will guide me to him 

“ Amen 1" said I, from the very bottom of my 
heart Yet, naturally anxious to know how so much 
harmless superstition could^inhabit the same bosom 
with so clear a view of the supremacy of God, amid 
surrounding idolatry, I could not help asking the 
grounds of her exclusive trust in the great Ruler of the 
universe. She drew from out of her bosom a leaf 
from an Italian Bible, printed in England, containing 
the Ten Conunandments, with the suppressed or 
cancelled second, restored to its' legitimate rank among 
the statutes of the Lawgiver. ** This," said she, kissing 
it as she replaced it in her bosom, " was given me by 
a good Signora Inglese, who was passing this winter 
through Velletri (where I lived), and lay ill of a fever 
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at the post-houae many weeks together. She could 
not, povera donna ! be waited on by clumsy Camerieri, 
and they sent for me (who in my youth had served 
a noble lady) to tend and comfort her. She was a 
sweet and patient suiTerer—no murmur ever crossed 
her lips: though sick in a strange land, she never 
seemed alone or forsaken; and when I said, * Madonna, 
what supports you thus?’ her answer ever was, *My 
trust in God!’ She spoke but little Italian, else I 
might have learned, no doubt, a thousand precious 
lessons; one her example taught me without aid from 
speech,—to trust in God in every time of trouble. 
And when she left me, weeping on the threshold, she 
tore this leaf out of her own blessed book for me; and 
said, ^Giovanna, keep yourself frpm idols; pray to 
God alone I’ Poor lady 1 she spoke but Very trutli and 
reason. When she was sick and like to die, we never 
thought of calling the poor ignorant Medico of Vclletri, 
nor even the Signor Dottore of Albano—no! money 
was not wanting—and to Rome we sent at once ,* and 
there came to our aid a great and skilful physician, 
who cured her, while those blunderers would have been 
finding out what ailed her. God forbid 1 should despise 
the saints; but if I bowed before an image, all the good 
Donna Inglese’s legacy of trust in Ood would leave me 
quite. 1 feel it here,” said she, rising suddenly (as 
one wlio had been an unwitting loiterer), ** and it tells 
me to be gone.” 

“Whither?” asked I, detaining her, and keeping^ 
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tm a pledge her babe, while she adjusted her less 
pleasing burden. ** To Bologna,” said she. ** The ybung 
Marcheae L. (whose mother 1 served, and with whom 
Battista was sent to the wars) they say has returned 
to his country and possessions; he^ if any one, can tell 
me my husband’s fate. Besides, Bologna is my home; 
I only came here to live with distant relations, when 
the cruel conscription tore Battista from me. 1 could 
not live in my own fertile Bolognese without a curse 

I 

upon its tyrants in my heart and on my lips. Here the 
Church still bore sway, and they told me there was 
peace. I found it not, till at the post-house of Velletri 
1 learned its name was * Trust in God.* *’ 

^Farewell I pilgrim of faith and hope I” said I— 
(giving the sleeping child a parting kiss, and slipping 
my purse into its brother’s knapsack)—1 feel, like thee, 
strange confidence, that thine will be indeed a blessed 
pilgrimage!’* A tear stood on the toil-worn cheek of 
the matron of Albano; it met another from the down¬ 
cast lids of the departing stranger, as, with a sisterly 
embrace, they separated, perhaps to meet no more 
below. I followed the group with my eye down the 
steep rugged street; nor remembered I was 
till my guide came and bored me about 'Pompey^^HA' 
what was he to me, or I to Pompey then T ' 

I went to Naples and to Psestum—ascended VesuvB^, 
and dived into Pompeii—breathed all the magic 
fluences of that land of Circe ^ yet, amid its spells, 
thought sometimes of Giovanna. Summer surprised 
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me widiin its flewery precincts.' A boming journey 
through Italy was not to be encountered or risked; so 
I endured the heats as best I might, temp^^ by the 
sea-breezes of Sorrentum and Castellamare. As early^, 
however, as the October rains removed the interdioC 
from the Pontine marshes, duty and inclination alike 
summoned me to the north; cuid passing rapidly 
through now deserted Rome, and fast-filling Florence^ 
1 started from the latter city later at night than pru** 
dence warranted, to cross the then unsafe and brigand* 
haunted Appennines. 

A hasty breakfast, swallowed on the summit, formed 
the only interruption of the day’s forced march; and 
as the still and sober hues of autumn lent fresh dreari- 
ness to the unpicturesque expanse of mountains round 
me, 1 could not help wishing (while the delusive 
meteor blaze of Pietra Mala illumined the lone hiU 
side) that it had been some cheerful cottage hearth, 
ready to greet the way-worn saddened traveller! The 
sun was setting fast, as near the post-house of 
Logrogno, we entered on the rich and woody skirt 
that encompasses, like some costly fringe, the bleak 
and barren ridge above. Some delay in getting the 
hdrses, as well as the charms of the scenery, induced 
me to walk forward; when, lo! a cottage, the very 
beau ideal of my jaded fancy, rose before me, in a 
forest glade, within a few yards of the road. 

The weather had been damp and chilly; the forest 
afforded ample fuel; and the blaze my mind’a eye 

p 
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pictured^ gladdened my bodily sense. I was irresis¬ 
tibly drawn out of the road by its fascinationsi like those 
of Will-o’-the-whisp of old: but they proved more sub¬ 
stantial; for from the glowing embers, issued forth a 
fragrant odour of roasted chesnuts, which the breeze 
wafted to me, long before I reached the hut I gazed 
a moment through its vine-clad lattice, ere I craved 
a traveller’s welcome. Heavens! the group around 

the hearth, can it be that of the spehnea at Albano? 

( 

It is—it is; 1 recognize the dark-eyed smiling boy— 
the meek and graceful mother; but she has given 
her babe to rest on other knees; it slumbers in the 
arms of a tall, slight, yet martial-looking peasant 
Battista is returned, unharmed, from field and flood; 
and will Giovanna ever cease to trust in God? 
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BY DELTA. 

The morning sunshine, warmly bright. 
Drinks up the pearly dews of night; 
While circling cloudlets, softly fair, 

Seem amber mountains hung in air; 

And larks melodious soar and sing 
Up from the sward, on twinkling wing. 

A sleepless night—^with sorrowing breast 
1 leave the couch, but not of rest. 

To wander ’mid Creation’s charms; 

The glad, the glowing scene disarms 
My soul of sadness, and beguiles 
Away my gathered grief with smiles. 


Tlie grandeurs of a fairy dream. 

In blossomed steep, and sparkling stream, 
And sprouting field, are here; on high 
how soft the pure cerulean sky, 

Which seems the floor of Heaven, outspread 
By God’s own finger over head. 
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Time’s toodi wears on unseen, how lower 
The grey walls of that ivied tower 1 
Its potent chiefis, of long ago. 

Possess alone the vaults below; 

Parade, and pomp, and princely sway. 
Gone, like the light of yesterday I 


The roof with moss is green, and twines 
Dark ivy round the sculptured lines; 
Wallflower upon the keep is seen. 

With yellow bloom, and leaf of green; 
And, where of yore the garden smiled, 
Sprout apple-trees, all gnarled and wild. 


Hush l^the broad river murmurs by, 
’Tween banks, where bell and daisy vie; 
What varied windings it hath made,^ 
Now slow, now fleet; in sun and shade; 
Now slumbering in its sylvan dome; 
Now rushing o'er the rocks in foam. 


Tall elms embower me; and the deU 
Sends up the larch-Uree’s fragrant smell; 
There plane, and oak, and ash, and pine, 
Their vernal tint of leaf combine; 

Bright shines the sun; beneath is made 
A wondrous lattice-work of shade. 
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I wade ’mid rank grass through the grove; 
The boughs commingle far above; 

And, through the verdant gloom profound, 
The ring-dove’s plaintive cooings sound, 
Accordant with the heart, whose tone 
Is vibrating to pleasures flown. 


The umbrageous wood is cleared; again 
My steps retrace the daisied*plain; 
Green vistas, bright with sun, expand 
Their lessening fields on either hand; 
And, far remote, the mountains high 
Seem giants that uphold the sky. 


Both bleating flocks,' and lowing herds. 
Roam the green meads; the joyous birds 
From bush to brake are flitting here; 

The wild-bee booms in firee career; 

That plough-boy sings; and, down the dale 
Yon kerchiefed milkmaid bears her pail. 


The mount is clomb—^lo I in the west. 
Far Ocean spreads his ample breast; 
Green islands chequer o’er the scene; 

a 

And snowy sails glide on between; 

And fitful sea-birds are descried, 

That winnow, with their wings, the tide. 

p 3 
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At such an hour, on such a morn. 

The heart dilates, the soul is borne 
Above this cold, terrestrial sphere. 
And will not deig^ to linger here ; 

But proudly, with triumphant eye. 
Forsakes the earth, and seeks the sky. 


Oh! might a feeble tongue rehearse 
The wonders of tKie universe. 

Mine were not silent; if to raise 
The heart in ecstasy be praise. 

Far more, far more, my spirit feels. 
Of love and awe, than speech reveals. 


Yes! ’mid such scenes of easeful peace. 
Cares melt away, and troubles cease t 
The cloud that to the midnight clung. 
Aside is by the sunshine flung; 

And Hope ascends the thornless road 
That leads'from earth to Natute’s God. 
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Of truth, of grandeur, beauty, lovo, and hope. 

And melancholy fear subdued by faith. 

fVordsworth, 


Where shall the minstrel find a theme? 

Where’er, for freedom shed, 

Brave blood hath dyed some ancient stream 
Amidst the mountains, red. 

Where’er a rock, a fount, a grove, 

Bears record to the faith 
Of love, deep, holy, fervent love, 

Victor of fear and death. 

Where’er a spire points up to Heaven, 
Through storm and summer air. 

Telling that all around have striven, 

Man’s heart, and hope, and prayer. 

Where’er a chieftain’s crested brow 
In its pride hath been struck down, 

Or a bright-haired virgin head laid low, 
Wearing its youth’s first crown. 
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Where'er a home anA hearth have been, 

That now are man's no more; 

A place of ivy, freshly green, 

Where laughter's light is o'er. 

Where’er, by some forsaken grave, 

Some nameless greensward heap, 

A bird may sing, a violet wave, 

A star its vigil keep; 

Or where a yearning heart of old. 

Or a dream of shepherd men, 

With forms of more than earthly mould. 
Hath peopled grot or glen. 

There may the bard's high tliemes be found— 
We die, we pass away; 

But faith, love, pity—^these are bound 
To eartli without decay. 

The heart that burns, the cheek that glows,. 
The tear from hidden springs, 

The thorn, and glory of the rose— 

These are undying things. 

Wave after wave of mighty stream, . 

To the deep sea hath gone; 

Yet not the less, like youth's bright dream, 
Th' cxhaustless flood rolls on. 
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BY JOHN BIRD. 

• 

The Sabbath-bell I —how sweetly breathes 
O’er hill and dale that hallowed sound, 
When Spring her first bright chaplet wreathes 
The cotter’s humble porch around;— 

And glistening meads of vernal green,— 

The blossomed bough,—the spiral corn,-^ 
Smile o’er the brook that flows between, 

As shadowing forth a fairer morn. 


The Sabbath-bell!—^'tis stillness all. 

Save where the lamb’s unconscious bleat, 
Or the lone wood-dove’s plaintive call, 

Are mingling with its cadence sweet: 
Save where the lark on soaring wing 
^At heaven’s gate pours her matin-song: 
Oh! thus shall feathered warbler sing. 

Nor man the grateful strain prolong. 
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The Sabbath-bell I—how soothing flow 
Those greetings to the peasant’s breast 1 
Who knows not labour, ne’er can know 
The blessed ealm that sweetens rest I 
The day-spring of his pilgrimage, 

Who, freed awhile from earthly care, 
Turns meekly to a heaven-taught page. 
And reads his hope recorded there. 


The Sabbath-bell!—^yes, not in vain 
That bidding on the gale is borne; 

Glad respite from the echoing wain. 

The sounding axe, the clamorous horn: 
Far other thoughts those notes inspire. 
Where youth forgets his frolic pace. 
And maid and matron, son and sire. 

Their church-way path together trace. 


The Sabbath-bell!—ere yet the peal 
In lessening murmurs melt away, 

*Tis sweet with reverent step to steal 
Where rests around each kindred clay! 
Where buried love, and severed friends. 
Parent and offspring, shrouded lie! 

The tear-drop falls,—the prayer ascends,- 
The living muse, and learn to die I 
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The Sabbath-bell 1—*tis silent now; 

The holy fane the throng receives; 
The pastor bends his aged brow. 

And slowly turns the sacred leaves. 
Oh! blest where blending ranks Agree 
To tread the paths their fathers trod, 
To bend alike the willing knee. 

One fold before one fostering God 1 


The Sabbath-bell!—Oh! does not time 
In that still voice all-eloquent breathe I 
How many have listened to that chime. 
Who sleep those grassy mounds beneath! 
How many of those who listen now 
Shall wake its fate-recording knell, 
Blessed if one brief hour bestow 
A warning in the Sabbath-bell 1 
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One of the Georgian Islands. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM ELLIS, 
Mittionarjf to th« Sandwich Islands* 


Midway between South America and Australia, or 
New Holland, amid the clustering islands that stud the 
bosom of the wide-rolling Pacific, two interesting groups 
of islands are situated. They were probably first seen 
by Quiros, a Spanish navigator, in 1606; also by Captain 
Wallis, in 1767; but little was correctly known respect¬ 
ing them until two years afterwards, when they were 
visited and explored by Captain Cook. By him, in 
honour of his late Majesty George III., under whose 
patronage the expedition was undertaken, the eastern 
group, including Tahiti and Eimeo, was called the 

* We have been favoured with the following highly interest, 
ing article, from the pep of a gentleman equally distinguisLed as 
a writer, and a sncceaifOl labourer in the canse of which he Is 
the able advocate. It is Intended to form part of a work, 
which Mr. Ellis Is now preparing for pnblicatlon, nnder the title 
of ** Polynesian Researches.'* 
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Gecrgian Islands: and the western group was deno¬ 
minated the Society Islands^ in honour of the Royal 
Society, at whose recommendation the voyage had been 
made. Conspicuous among the former, in the extent 
of its surface and the beauty of its scenery, is Tahiti, 
the largest of the Georgian group. Combining all that 
is salubrious in climate, fertile in soil, bold and romantic 
in form, luxuriant and diversified in verdure, it has not 
been unappropriately distinguished as “ the Queen of 
Islands.” 

Its isolated inhabitants, who imagined they were the 
only human beings in the world, appeared to their early 
visiters a mild and inoffensive race. Living in soft, 
luxurious ease, and appearing to form an exception to 
the declaration of Scripture, that in the sweat of his 
brow man should eat liis bread, they seemed to live 
only to be happy, if man could be happy while ignorant 
of God. To impart to them a knowledge of that Being 
who had strewed around them the beauties and the 
wonders of creative power; whose hand, unseen indeed 
by them, bestowed his bounty with perpetual muni¬ 
ficence ; ■ and to unfold to them the way whereby they 
might enjoy his favour; an institution was formed, 
uniting some of the most pious and benevolent men of 
the age. It was denominated the Missionary Society. 
A ship was purchased, and a number of devoted men 
embarked in the generous enterprise of seeking to 
convert'the hihabitants of Tahiti, and the neighbouring 
^<tTaiids, to the Christian faith. In the year 1797, they 

Q 
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landed at Tahiti, and soon perceived that the motala of 
the people were most degraded, and their superstition 
most bfurbarous and cruel. They continued however 
their labours, till the year 1808, when a civil war broke 
out in Tahiti, during which Pomarc, the hereditary 
sovereign of the island, in consequence of the numbers 
^ho now joined the rebel chiefs, was more than once 
defeated in tlic field of battle. The Missionaries were 
obliged to quit the shores of Matavai, after having 
maintained their post during twelve eventful years; and 
subsequently the king and his friends, alarmed at the 
increasing power of his enemies, and in despair of 
retrieving his aOairs, took refuge in the ac^acent island 
of Eimeo, where he continued in exile till 1815. In the 
year 1813, he became a convert to Christianity, and 
during the two subsequent years his example was 
followed by numbers of his subjects. The rebel and 
idolatrous chieftains had recourse to the most treachery 
ous and cruel expedients, for the purpose of exter¬ 
minating Christianity in the islands, and destroying 
those who had renounced Uie idols of their ancestors. 
Through the watchful care of the Almighty, their mur¬ 
derous projects feiled; and in the year 1815, they made 
ilicir last desperate effort, which terminated in the com¬ 
plete discomfiture of the idolatrous army, and the sqb- 
version of paganism in the Georgian and Society Island^. 
At the commencement of this year, tlie afi^dis of ’Tahiti 
and Eimeo, in reference to the supremacy of Chris¬ 
tianity or idolatry,. were evidently tepding. to a crisis; 
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and although the converts Imd carefully avoided all 
interference in the wars which had so recently de¬ 
solated the larger island, they were convinced that 
the time was not very remote when their faith and 
principles must rise pre-eminent above the power and 
hiflluence of that system of delusion and of crime td 
which they had so long been the slaves, or must be by 
them renounced. To maintain the Christian faith, 
and enjoy a continuance of theijf present peace and 
comfort, they foresaw would be impossible. Under 
the influence of those impressions, the fourteenth of 
July, 1815, was set apart as a day of solemn fasting and 
prayer to Almighty God, whose guidance and protection 
was implored, A chastened and dependent frame of 
mind was at this period very generally ejqperienced hy 
the Christians, which led them to desire to be prepared 
for whatever, in the course of'divine providence, might 
transpire. 

Soon after this event, the idolatrous chiefs of Tahiti 
sent messengers to the refugees In Eimeo, inviting them 
to return, and re-occupy the lands they had deserted. 
This invitation they accepted; and as the presence of 
the king was necessary, in several of the usages and 
ceremonies observed on these occasions, Pomare went 
over about the same time, formally to reinstate them 
in their hereditary possessions. A large number of 
Pomare’s adherents, who w ere professors of Christianity; 
and inhabitants of Huahine, Raiatea, and Eimeo, with 
Poreare-vahine and Mahine, the chiefs of Eimeo and 
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Huahine, accompanied the king and the refi^^s to 
Tahiti. When they approached the shores of this 
island, the idolatrous party appeared in considerable 
force on the beach, assumed a hostile attitude, pro¬ 
hibited their landing, and repeatedly fired upon the 
king’s party. Instead of returning the fire, the king 
sent a flag of truce, and a proposal of peace. 

Several messages were exchanged, and the nego- 
ciations appeared to terminate in the establishment of 
confidence and friendship. The king and his followers 
were allowed to land, and several of the people returned 
unniolested to their respective districts and plantations. 
Negociations for the adjustment of the differences 
existing between the king and his friends on the one 
side, and the idolatrous chiefs on the other, were for 
a time carried on, and at length arranged apparently to 
the satisfaction of the respective parties. The king and 
those attached to his interest were not, however, without 
suspicion that it was only an apparent satisfaction; and 
in this they were not mistaken. The idolaters had 
indeed joined with them in binding the wreath of peace 
and amity, while they were at the same time secretly 
and actively concerting measures for their destruction. 

The twelfth of November, 1815, was theiAiost eventful 
'day that had yet occurred in the history of Tahiti. It 
Was the Sabbath. In the forenoon, Pomare, and the 
people who had accompanied him from Eimeo, probably 
about eight hundred, assembled for public worship, 
near the village of Bunaauia, in the district of Atehuru. 
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At distant points of the district^ they hod stationed 
piquets, and when divine service was about to conv^ 
mence, and the individual who was to oiiiciate stood 
up to read the first hymn, a firing of muskets was 
heard. Looking out of die windows of the building in 
which they were assembled, a large body of armed men, 
preceded and attended by the flag of tlie gods, and the 
varied emblems of idolatry, were seen marching round 
a distant point of land, and advancing towards the 
place where they were assembled. ** It is war I it is 
war 1’’ was tlie cry which re-echoed through the place, 
as the approaching army was seen from the different 
parts of the chapel. Many, agreeably to the pre¬ 
cautions of the Missionaries, had met for worship under 
arms; others wlio had not, were preparing to return to 
dieir tents, and arm for the battle. Some degree of 
confusion consequently prevailed. Pomare arose, re¬ 
quested them all to remain quietly in their places, 
stating that tliey were under the special protection of 
Jehovah, and had met together for his worship, which was 
not to be abandoned or disturbed, even by the approach 
of an enemy. Autia, formerly a warrior, and an Areoi, 
now die minister of a native church in Sir Cliarles 
Sander’s Island, who was my informant on these points, 
then read the hymn, the congregation sang it, a 
portion of Scripture was read, a prayer offered to the 
Alm^bty, and the service closed. Those who were 
unarmed, now repaired to their tents, and procured 
their weapons. 

Q 3 
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in assuming the posture of defence, they formed 
themselves into two or three columns, one on the 
sea-beach, and the others at short distances towards 
the mountains. Attached to Pomarc’s camp were a 
number of refugees, who, during tlie late commotions 
in Tahiti, had taken shelter under his protection, but 
had not embraced Christianity; on these the king and 
his friends placed no reliance, but stationed them in 
the centre or tlie rear of the columns. The hure Atua^ 
or converts to Christianity, requested to form the''t;)rs, 
frontlet, or advanced guard, and tlie papariOf or cheek 
of their forces, while the people of Eimeo, immediately 
in the rear, formed what tliey called the ttiponoj or 
shoulder of their army. In the front line, Aum, Upa- 
paru, Hitoti, and others equally distinguished for their 
steady adherence to the system they had adopted, took 
their station, and on this occasion shewed their readi¬ 
ness to lay down iheir lives rather than relinquish 
the Christian faith, and the privileges it had already 
conferred. Mabine, the king of Huahine, and Pomare- 
vohine, the heroic daughter of the king of Raiatea, 
with those of their people who had professed Chris¬ 
tianity, formed themselves in battle-array immediately 
behind the people of Eimeo, constituting the body of 
the army. Mahine, on this occasion, wore a curious 
helmet, covered on the outside with plates of the 
beautifully-spotted cowrie, or dger-shcll, so abundant 
in the islands, and ornamented with a plume of the 
ti^pic, or man-of-war bird’s feathers. The queen’s 
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sister, like a daughter of Pallas, tall, strong, and rather 
masculine in her stature and features, walked and 
fought by Mahine’s side, clothed in a kind of armour 
of net-work, made with small and strongly twisted 
cords of romaha, or native flax, and armed with a 
musket and a spear. She was supported on one side 
by Parefau, her steady and courageous friend, who 
acted as her squire or champion, while Mahine waa 
supported on the other by Patini, a fine, tall, manly 
chief, a distant relative of Mahine’s family, and one 
who, with his wife and two children, has long enjoyed 
the parental and domestic happiness resulting fronr 
Christianity, but whose wife, prior to their renunciation 
of idolatry, had murdered twelve or fourteen children. 
Pomare took his station in a canoe, with a number of 
musqueteers, and annoyed the flank of his enemy 
nearest the sea. A swivel, mounted in the stern of 
anotlier canoe, commanded by an Englishman, called 
Jem, by the natives, and who came up from Raiatea, 
did considerable execution during the engagement. 

Before the king’s friends had properly formed them¬ 
selves for regular defence, the idolatrous army arrived, 
and the battle commenced. The impetuous attack of 
the idolaters, attended with all the fury, imprecations 
and boasting shouts practised by the savage when 
rushing to the onset, produced by its shock a tem¬ 
porary confusion in the advanced guard of the Chris-* 
tian columns. Some were slain, others wounded, and 
Upaparu, one of Pomare’s leading men, saved his life 
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oidy by rushing into the sea and leaving part of his 
dress in the hands of the antagonist* with whom he 
had grappled. Notwithstanding this the assailants met 
with steady and determined resistance. 

Overpowered however by numbers^ the viri, or 
front ranks, were obliged to give way. A kind of 
running fight commenced, and the parties were inter¬ 
mingled in all the confusion of barbarous warfare. 

< 

" Here might the hideons face of war be seen 
Stript of all pomp, adornment^ and disguiie." 

The ground on which they now fought, excepting the 
Bca-beach, was partially covered with trees and bushes 
which often separated the contending parties, and 
intercepted their view of each other. Under these 
circumstances it was, tliat the Christians, when not 
actually engaged with their enemies, often kneeled 
down on the grass, either singly, or two or three to¬ 
gether, and offered up an ejaculatory prayer to God, 
that he would cover their heads in the day of battle, 
and, if agreeable to his v^ill, preserve them, but es¬ 
pecially prepare them for the results of the day, 
whether victory or defeat, life or death. 

* This man waa aftenvarda an inmate of my family, and in 
converaation on the aubjcct has often declared that he did not 
go to battle to support idolatry, for he cared nothing about ft, 
but from the allegiance he owed to his chief, in whose cause he 
feU^und to fight, and who was the leader of the fdolalroua 
itrk^>y. 
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The battle continued to rage with herceness; seve¬ 
ral were killed on both sides; the idolaters still pursued 
their way, and victory seemed to attend their desolat¬ 
ing march, until they came to the position occupied 
by Mahine, Pomare-vahine, and their companions in 
arms. The advanced ranks of their united bands met 
and amested the progress of the hitherto victorious 
idolaters, iiaveoe*, one of Mahinc's men, pierced with a 
musket ball the body of Upufara, the chief of Paparo, 
and the leading commander of the idolatrous forces. 
The wounded warrior fell, and shortly afterwards ex¬ 
pired. As he sat bleeding on the sand, his friends 
gathered round, endeavouring to stop the bleeding of 
the wound, and afford that assistance which his circum- 
stfinces appeared to require.—“ Leave me,” said the 
dying warrior; ** mark yonder man in front of Mahine’d 
ranks; he inflicted this wound; on him revenge my 
death.” Two or three atliletic men instantly set off 
for this purpose. Raveae was retiring towards the 
main body of Mahine’s men, when one of the idolaters 
who had outrun his companions, sprang upon him 
before he was aware of his approach. Unable to throw 
him on the sand, he cast his arms round his neck, and 
endeavoured to strangle, or at least to secure his prey, 
until some of his companions should arrive and dis¬ 
patch him. Raveae was armed with a short musket 
which he had reloaded since wounding the chief: but of 

• In 1818 , this iodividaal aocompanied ai to Hnahine, where 
he died a short time before I left the islands. 
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tilii, it id supposed, the man who held him was uncon¬ 
scious. Extending his arms forward, Raveac passed 
the muzzle of his musket under his own arm, sud¬ 
denly turned his body on one side, and pulling the 
trigger of his piece at the same instant, he shot his 
antagonist through the body, who immediately lost 
hold of his prey, and fell dying to the ground. * 

The idolatrous army continued to light with ob¬ 
stinate fury, but were unable to advance, or make any 
impression on Mahine and Pomare-vahine’s forces. 
These not only maintained their ground, but forced their 
adversaries back, and the scale of victory now appeared 
to hang in doubtful suspense over the contending 
parties. Tino, the idolatrous priest, and his companions, 
had, in the name of Oro, promised their adherents a 
certain and an easy triumph. This inspired them f[>r 
the conflict, and made them more confident and ob¬ 
stinate in battle than they would otherwise have been; 
but the tide of con()ue8t, which had rolled with them 
in the onset, and during the early part of the engage¬ 
ment, was already turned against them, and as the 
tidings of their leader’s death became more extensively 
W^own, they spread a panic through the ranks he had 
commanded. The pagan army not only gave way 
before their opponents, but soon fled precipitately firom 
the field, seeking shelter in their PorTf, or strong-holda 
and hifHng places in the mountains, leaving Pomare, 
Bfalune, and the Princess from Raiatea, in undisputed 
Vp^ssession of the field. 
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Flashed with success in the moment of victory, the 
king’s troops were, according to former usage, pre* 
paring to pursue the flying enemy. Pomare approached 
and exclaimed, AHraV' it is enough l-->and strictly 
prohibited any one of his warriors from pursuing 
those who had fled from the field of battle, forbidding 
them also to repair to the villages of the vanquished to 
plunder their property, or murder their helpless wives 
and children. ^ 

While, however, the king refused to allow his men to 
pursue their vanquished enemies, or to take the spoils 
of victory, he eddied a chosen band, among which was 
Farefau, who had offered up the public thanksgiving 
to God at die festival in Eimeo, and Patini, a near 
relative of Mahine’s, and who had been his champion on* 
that day, and sent them to Tautira, where the temple 
stood in which Oro, the great nadonal idol, was de¬ 
posited. lie gave them orders to destroy the temple, 
altars and idols, with every appendage of idolatry that 
they might find. 

In the evening of the day, when the confusion of the. 
batdc had in some degree subsided, Pomare and the 
chiefs invited the Christians to assemble, probably in 
the place in which they had been during the momi^ 
disturbed, there to render thanks unto God for the 
protection He had on that eventful day so mercifully 
afforded. Their feelings on this occasion must 
been of no common order. From the peaceful 
cise of sacred worship, they had been that morning ^ 
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hurried into all the confusion and turmoil of mur¬ 
derous conflict with an enemy, whose numbers, equip¬ 
ment, implacable hatred, and superstitious infatuation 
from the prediction of their prophets, had rendered them 
unusually formidable in appearance, and terrible in 
combat Defeat and death had, as many of them have 
more than once declared, appeared, during several 
periods of the engagement, almost certain; and in con¬ 
nexion with the anticipated extinction of the Christian 
faith in their country, the captivity of those who might 
be allowed to live, the momentous realities of eternity, 
upon which, ere the close of the day, it appeared to 
themselves by no means improbahla they would enter, 
had combined to produce a degree of agitation unknown 
in the ordinary course of human affairs, and seldom 
perhaps experienced even in the field of battle. Thi^ 
flow celebrated the subversion of idolatry, under cir¬ 
cumstances that hut a few hours before had threatened 
their own extermination, with the overthrow of the 
religion they had espoused, and on account of whicdi 
their destruction had been sought The Lord of Hosts 
had been with them; the Ood of Jacob was their 
helper, and to Him they rendered tlie glory and the 
praise for the protection he had bestowed, and the vic¬ 
tory they had obtained. In this sacred act they were 
joined by numbers who heretofore had worshipped only 
the idols of their country, but who now desired to 
jUlQ^owledge Jehovah as God alone. 

^yrhe noble forbearance and ma^animity of the king 
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and chiefs, in the hour of conquest, when under all the 
intoxicating^ influence of recent victory and conscious 
power, was no less honourable to the principles pro¬ 
fessed, and the best feelings of their hearts, than it 
was serviceable to the cause with which they were iden¬ 
tified. It did not terminate with the declaration made 
on the field of contest, to be satisfied with vicj^ory, and 
the command to forbear pursuit, but it was a promi¬ 
nent feature in all their subsequent conduct. 

When the king despatched a select band to demolish 
the idol temple, he said, Go not to the little island, 
where the women and children have been left fo^ secu¬ 
rity ; turn not aside to any of the villages or planta¬ 
tions ; neither enter into any of the houses, nor destroy 
any of the property you may see; but go straight along 
the high road, through all your enemy’s districts.” His 
directions were attended to. No individual was injured; 
no fence broken down; no house burned; no article of 
property taken. The bodies of the slain were not 
wantonly mangled and left exposed to the elements, or 
to he devoured by the wild dogs from the mountains, 
and the swine, that formerly would have been allowed 
to feed upon them: they were all decently buried by 
the victors, and the body of the fallen chief, Upufara, 
was conveyed to the district of Papara, to be interred 
'.among the tombs of his forefathers. He was an intel¬ 
ligent and interesting man; his death was deeply 
gretted by Tati, his near relative and successor in the 
government of the district His mind had been for 
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tome time wavering, and he was, almost to the moment 
of the battle, undetermined whether he should renounce 
the idols, or still continue their votary. One of his 
intimate companions informed me, that a short time 
before his death he had a dream which somewhat alarmed 
him. He thought he saw an immense oven (such as 
that used in preparing opio), intensely heated; and in 
the midst of the fire, a large fish, writhing in apparent 
agony, unable to escape, and yet unconsumed, living and 
suffering in the midst of the fire. An impression at this 
time fixed itself on his mind, that perhaps this suffering 
was designed to shew the intensity of torments which 
the wicked would suffer in the place of punishment 
He awoke in a state of great agitation of mind, with 
profuse perspiration covering his body, and was to 
affected with the circumstance, that he could not sleep 
again that night The same individual, who resided 
with Upufara, stated also, that only a day or two 
before the battle, he said to some one with whom 
he was conversing, “ Perhaps we are wrong. Let 
us send a message to the King and Tad, and ask for 
peace, and also for books, that we may know what 
this new word, or this new religion, is.’* But the 
priests resisted his proposal; assured the chie&, tltat 
Oro would deliver the Bure Atua into their hands, 
aind the hau and mana, government and power, would 
be with the gods of Tahid. In addidbn to this, and 
latent convicdon that still might linger'in his 
, relative to the power of Oro, and thereBuk of hia 
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ang^, should he draw back, he stood pledged to the 
cause of the gods, and probably might feel a degree of 
pride influencing his adherence to their interest, lest he 
should be charged with cowardice, in seeking to avoid 
the waTf on which the chiefs, who were united to sup¬ 
press Christianity, had determined. 

The party, sent by the king to the national temple 
at Tautira, in Taiarabu, proceeded directly to their 
place of destination. It was appjrebendcd, that not¬ 
withstanding what had befallen the adherents of idolatry 
in battle, the inhabitants of Taiarabu, who were at that 
time more zealous for tlie idols than those of any other 
part of the island, who considered it an honour to be 
entrusted with the custody of Oro, and also regarded 
his presence among them as the palladium of their 
safety, might, perhaps, rise en masse to protect his person 
&om insult, and bis temple from despoliation. No 
attempt, however, of this kind was made. The sol- 
diers of Pomare, soon after reaching the district, pro¬ 
ceeded to the sacred grove, acquainted the inhabitants of 
die place, and the keepers of the temple, with the events 
of the war, and the purpose of their visit. No remon¬ 
strance was made, no opposition offered; they entered 
the depository of Tahiti's former god. The priests 
and people stood round in silent expectation—even the 
soldiers paused a moment; and a scene was exhibited, 
probably strikingly analogous to that which was wit¬ 
nessed in the temple of Serapis, in Alexandria, when 
the tutelar deity of that ci^ was destroyed ly the 
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Roman soldiers. At length they brought out the idol, 
stripped liim of his sacred coverings and highly-valued 
ornaments, and threw his body contemptuously on the 
ground. It was a rude, uncarved log of aito wood, cau- 
sarina equiseti/oliaf abdut six feet long. The altars were 
then broken down, the temples demolished, and the 
sacred houses of the gods, together with their apparel, 
ornaments, and all the appendages of their Worship, 
committed to the flames. The temples, altars, and idols, 
in every district of Tahiti, were shortly after destroyed 
in the same way. The log of wood, called by the 
natives the body of Oro, into which they imagined the 
god at times entered, and through which his influence 
was exerted, Pomare’s party bore away on their shoul¬ 
ders, and, on returning to the camp, laid in triumph 
at their monarch’s feet It was subsequently fixed up 
as a post in the king’s kitchen, and used in a most 
contemptuous manner, by having baskets of food, &c. 
suspended from it; and, finally, it was riven up for fiieL 
This was the end of the principal idol of the Tahitians, 
on whom they had long been so deluded as to suppose 
their destinies depended; whose favour kings and 
chiefe and warriors had so often sought; whose anger 
all had deprecated; and who had been, during the pre¬ 
ceding thirty years, the occasion of more bloody and 
desolating wars than all other causes combined. The 
most zealous devotees were, in general, now convinced 
their delusion; and the people united in declaring 
' that the gods had deceived them,^were unworthy of 
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their confidence, and should no longer be the objectg 
of dependence or respect. 

Thus was idolatry banished in Tahiti and Eimeo; 
thus were the idols hurled from the thrones they had 
for ages occupied, and the remnant of the people 
liberated from the abject slavery and wretched delusion 
in which, by the cunningly-devised fables of the priests, 
and die doctrines of devils, they had been for ages held, 
as in fetters of iron. It is impossible to contemplate 
the mighty deliverance thus effected, without exclaim¬ 
ing, “What hath God wrought 1” and desiring, with 
regard to other parts of the world, the arrival of that 
promised and auspicious era, when the gods that have 
not made the heavens shall perish, and “ the idols 
shall be utterly abolished." 

The total overthrow of idolatry, splendid and impor¬ 
tant as it was jusdy considered, was but the beginning 
of the amazing work that has since advanced progres¬ 
sively in those islands. It resembled the dismantling of 
some dark and gloomy fortress, or the razing to its very 
foundations of some horrid prison of despotism and 
cruelty, with the very materials of which, when cut and 
polished and adorned, a fair and noble structure was, on 
its very ruins, to be erected, rising in grandeur and in 
symmetry, to the honour of its proprietor and architect, 
and the admiration of every beholder. The work was 
hut commenced, and the abolition of idolatry was but 
one of the great preliminaries in those designs of 
mercy, and arrangements of the providence of God, 
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which were daily unfolded with increasing interest of 
character, and importance of bearing, on the destiny of 
the people. 

The conduct of the victors after the memorable battle 
of Bunaauia, had an astonishing effect on the minds of 
the vanquished, who had sought safety in the moun¬ 
tains. Under cover of the darkness of night, they sent 
spies from the retreats in which they had taken shelter 
to their habitations, and to the places of security in 
which they had left their aged and helpless relatives, 
their children and their wives. These found every one 
remaining as they had left them on the morning of the 
battle, and were informed by the wives and relatives of 
the defeated warriors, that Pomare and the chiefs had, 
without any exception, sent assurances of security to all 
who had fled. This intelligence, when conveyed to those 
who had taken refuge in the mountains, appeared to 
them incredible. After waiting, however, some days in 
their hiding places, they ventured forth, and singly, or 
in small parties, returned to their dwellings. When they 
found their plantations uninjured, their property secure, 
their wives and children safe, they were utterly asto¬ 
nished. From the king they received assurances of 
pardon, and were not backward in unitedly tendering 
submission to his authority, and imploring forgiveness 
for having appeared in arms against him. Pomare 
was now by the unanimous will of the people reinstated 
in the throne of his father, and raised to the supreme 
authority in his hereditary dominions. His cleineney 
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in the late victory still continued to be matter of sur¬ 
prise to all parties who had been his opponents. 
“ Where,” said they, ** can the king and the Bure Atua 
have imbibed these new principles of humanity and 
forbearance ? We have done every thing in our power, 
by treachery, stratagem, and open force, to destroy him 
and his adherents; and yet when the power was placed 
in his hand, victory on his side, we at his mercy, and 
his feet upon our necks, he has^not only spared our 
lives and the lives of our families, but has respected 
even our houses and our property.” While making 
these enquiries, many of them, doubtless, recollected 
the conduct of his father in sending one night, when 
the warriors of Atehuru had gone over to Tautira, a 
body of men, who at midnight fell upon their defence¬ 
less victims, the aged relatives, wives and children of 
the Atehuruans, and in cold blood, cruelly murdered 
upwards of one hundred helpless individuals; and this 
probably made the conduct of Pomare II. appear more 
remarkable. They might also remember what is stated 
to have taken place with regard to the king himself, 
who, it is said, was seen after one battle to drag along 
the beach, in order to gratify his horrible revenge, a 
number of murdered children strung together, by a line 
passing through their heads from ear to ear. At length 
they concluded that it must be from the new religion, 
as th^ termed Christianity, that he had imbibed these 
principles; and hence they unanimously declared their 
determination to embrace its doctrines, and to place 
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themselves and their families entirely under the direc¬ 
tion of its precepts. 

The family and district temples and altars, as well as 
those that were national, were demolished, the idols 
destroyed by the very individuals who had but re¬ 
cently been so zealous in their preservation, and in 
a short time there was not one professed idolater re¬ 
maining. Messengers were sent by those who had 
hitherto been pagans, to the king and chiefs, requesting 
that some of their men might be sent to teach them to 
read, instruct them concerning the true God, and the 
worship and obedience required by his word. Those who 
sent the messengers expressed, at the same time, their 
purpose to renounce every evil practice connected with 
their former idolatrous life, and their desire to become 
altogether a Christian people. Schools were built, and 
places for public worship erected, the Sabbath observed, 
divine service performed, child-murder and all the 
gross abominations of idolatry discontinued. 
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Chap. VI. 


BY THE REV. R. FOLWHELE. 


Again I turned, the Prophet cries: 

1 turned, and lifted up mine eyes: 

And lo! there rushed four chariots from between 
Two mountains towering to the skies! 

And the mountains were of brass.* 

Dire on my sense the vision burst— 

Horses of flame whirled on the first; 

And* fiercer in the second car 
Sable were the steeds of war; 

And in the thirds of dazzling white 
The coursers urged their rapid flight; 

* Dr. Blayncy telle ns, that the four chariots, drawn by horses 
of diferent colours, represent the four great empires of the 
world—the Assyrian, the Persian, the Gieciati, and the Roman, 
distinguishable both by their order and their attributes. The 
two mountains of brass are said to denote God's immutable 
decrees. 
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And in the fourthy with far o’erwhelming force^. 
Statelier seemed each grizzled horse. 

Then cried I to the angel; Lord, what mean 
These sights insufferable, to surj)ass 
All mortal durance? And he said: 

These arc the four great Spirits of heaven that, sped 
By the Omnipotent, go forth* 

His ministers of wrath, 

Through all the subject earth; 

That strike the nations with dismay 
As vast dominions roll away, 

And raise up empires mightier yet than they; 

That crush the purple tyrant’s throne, 

And bid thee lick the dust, proud Babylon 1 
That shall to ruin hurl, as erst they hurled 
The arrogant and vain, to appal a guil^ world! 


* According to Poole, the fonr spirits of the heavens signify 
angels, who have, as ministers of Divine Providence, ** a share 
in the management of affairs both of church and state.** The 
vision in general, indeed, I should consider as a representation 
of these servants of the Almighty acting their parts in the 
great revolntions of the world, till the preaching of the gospel, 
by Christ and his apostles. 
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The Bun was shining with an aureate glow. 

Through the green branches of the summer trees; 
On high the birds were singing, and below 
The balmy wild flowers seemed alive with bees; 
The trouts were leaping from the waveless stream, 
And insects sported in the solar beam. 


Joy throbbed in Nature's heart; the wide earth seemed 
A sinless realm of health and happiness, 

The Paradise of which in youth we dreamed, 

Ere the untutored bosom owned distress. 

Or time had taught the bosom, that the strife 
Of sin and sufiering chequers human life. 

Forth as I wandered in die calm pure air, 

Though all around so gl^ious seemed, and glad, 

So bright and beautiful, a weight of care 
Opjpressed my bosom, and my heart was sad; 

I thought of what had been, and what might be. 

What changes I had seen, what change might see! 
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I thought of friends, who, in the sun-bright days 
Of boyhood, were like brethren, and who now, 
Estranged in faith and feeling, meet my gaze 
With cold unthrobbing heart, and marble brow^ 

As if we ne*er the same school-fare partook, 

Played the same games, or read from the same book I 


I thought of visions, which by ardent youth 
Were to the unsiiispecting bosom brought, 

Rich air-built castles, which the wand of Truth 
Struck down all rudely, crumbling them to nought; 
Dreams of romance and innocence, all bright 
With hues of morning, soon to fade in night! 


Then o’er my spirit passed the Elysian dreams 
Of Love, as, coloured by its rainbow dyes. 
With more celestial music flowed the streams, 
And the green earth again seemed Paradise; 
Creation but created to impart 
Joy to the eyes, and rapture to the heart. 

I saw the wicked like the green bay tree 
Elate; the worthless in earth’s pomp arrayed; 
And, while in sunshine of prosperity 
Stalked Vice, sat Virtue pining in the shade, 
And Worth and Wisdom sickening to behold 
Man’s homage paid alone to paltry gold. 
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AU things seemed wrapped in gloom—a blank decay 
O’ershaded Nature, and my thoughts were dark; 
From living things I yearned to flee away, 

For, 'mid the future, nought mine eyes could mark 
But disappointment, misery, and the pain 
Wliich the heart feels, whose hopes have proved in vain. 


Thus, as I wandered sorrowiul and lone, 

Amid fair scenes, whose beautfbs charmed not me, 
1 reached the stream, and, lol from stone to stone. 
Tripping amid the shallows, chanced to sec. 

With basket on her arm, a creature young 
And fair, and ever to herself she sung. 


And ever as she sung, she tripped along, 

Companioned by the household dog, and took 
With dipping hand, amid her ceaseless song, 

The floating water-cresses from the brook, 

And lifted up her eyes, and gazed abroad. 

As if Grief dwelt not ’mid the works of God I 

I listened and I looked;—my heart was smote 
With shame and grief; for in her garb 1 saw, 

That, bearing thus contentedly her lot, 

“ Tfhe world was not her friend, lior the world’s law;** 
That she was meanly housed, and poorly fed, 

Thus from the waters gathering scanty bread. 
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“ Oh thou of little faith !** unto my heart 
I said, “ Why ever thus wilt thou despair? 

Will He, who fashioned thee, not strengrth impart, 
If at his shrine thou pourest thyself in prayer? 
Will He not bring thee from the gates of Death, 
And make thee glad, Oh thou of little faith? 


** Will He, who, from the black and midnight wood. 
Hearkens the hungry lions when they roar; 

Who to the nestled ravens brings their food. 

And feeds the wild-fowl on the barren shore j 
Who paints the lily, and perfumes the pea— 

O thou, my soul, forgetful prove of thee?" 

I felt the bow-string of my strength renewed,— 
Away the cloud from off my spirit fled; 

By sorrows and by sufferings unsubdued. 

Proudly I made resolve life’s path to tread. 

Vice to detest, and virtue to revere, 

And fearing God, to have no other fear. 
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BY CAPTAIN M'NAGHTEN. 

There is a tear that early flows. 

The first to fall, like morning dew, 

And leaves, like it, the cheek’s young rose 
Unseared in leaf, undimmed in hue; 

It springs but from some transient pain. 
And chasing smiles are always near; 
’Tis lightly shed, like April rain— 

And this is childhood’s gfriefless tear. 

There is a tear, than smiles more bright. 
Which springs inrto the beaming eye. 
And sparkles there in all the light. 

Which souls new bless’d in love supply; 
Fond hopes perfected, which the heart 
Deemed fate’s hand lifted to destroy. 
Will make it into being start— 

It is the tear of cordial joy. 

There is a tear which yields relief 
To the overburdened anxious breast. 

But feeds, while it assuages grief. 

And never soothes the heart to rest; 
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*Tis as the gushing stream, whose source, 
Though hid too deeply to appear, 
Exhaustlcss still supplies its course— 

And this is sorrow’s ceaseless tear. 

There is a tenr, whose muteness speaks 
More than all language can convey; 

A tear, by which the full heart seeks 
Its warm emotions to pourtray; 

'Tis the most previous gem, in sooth. 

That can by virtue’s eyes be viewed, 

In the heart’s mine of age or youth— 

It is the tear of gratitude. 

There is a tear, that, like the stream 
Of lava from the burning hill, 

Comes forth from souls, whose fierce fires 
Like hell’s own flames—unquenchable; 
It flows, and scathes where’er it falls, 

The simoom’s blast less*sure to sear; 

On death the frenzied victim calls. 

To dry despair’s guilt-springing tear. 

There is a tear, more sweet and soft 
Than beauty’s smiling lip of love i 
By angels’ eyes first wept, and oft 
On earth by eyes like those above: 

It flows for virtue in distress, 

It soothes, like hope, our sufierings here 
’Twas given, and it is shed, to bless— 

’Tis sympathy’s celestial tear. 
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liY T. K. HER^EY. 


Flower of my cold and darkened year! 

Sweet fount amid my spirit’s dearth! 

Be near me, with the smiles that cheer 
The happy home and quiet hearth; 

That still, ’mid winter and 'mid night, 

Like fairies, play their sunny part. 

To turn the darkness into light. 

And make it summer in the heart I 

What though my early hopes have flown, 
Like Noah’s bird, that came not back. 
And many a faded leaf has strown. 

All—all too soon, my summer track; 

My heart has treasures of its own. 

Shrines on which nun cannot fall. 

And, cherished there, thy look and tone 
Are birds, and flowers, and hopes, and all! 

s 3 
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Oh! blessed time of smilea and tears,— 

Ere smiles or tears are mournful things,— 
Of hopes—ere hopes are born with fears,— 
And wishes—that have, all, got wings I 
Oh! could I tread, again youth*a track, 

With thee,—beloved as thou art I 
But who shall bring the shadow back, 

Upon the^ial of my heart? 

Forward, like rivers to the main. 

Time passes on—for ever on! 

The moon shall never pause again 
Upon the vale of Ajalon 
The sun comes o’er the eastern hill, 

On Gideon,—as on days gone by, 

But that high voice has long been still 
That bade him linger in the sky ! 

Yet, thou hast been to me a beam. 

Pure as that bright and angel form* 

That stood beside the troubled stream. 

And gathered healing —from its storm / 
Thy love—when all was strife around,— 
Like mufflc, sung my soul to rest. 

And thou hast fondly sought—and found 
A thousand fountains in my breast! 


• The angel at the Pool of Belhesda. 
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Oh!—like the bloom that thou hast shed 
Along my wasted breast and brow,— 

May flowers spring up beneath thy tread, 
And make thy life-path bright as now! 

Still may thy fancy daily fleet, 

As here, ’mid glad and happy themes. 

And visions—sweet, as thou art sweet,— 
Come gliding to thy nightly dreams! 

May mercy shield thy breast and brain, 
(Descending like a gentle dew,) 

Alike from grief’s and pleasure’s pain, 

—For, pleasure has her poisons too! 

Bliss—like the Spirit’s flaming sword,— 
Consuming from its very light, 

And hopes that—like the prophet’s gourd,— 
Grow up, to perish in a night! 

May years pass o’er thee, like the breeze 
That sweeps along a spicy vale. 

That bows—but will not break—the trees. 
And draws fresh perfume with each gale! 
And, when thy wintry day draws in. 

Light—precious as th3rself,—be given. 

To cheer thee through this darker scene. 
And point thee to thy native heaven ! 
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f/l tlU< SlOtIft) 


IJY S. C. HALL. 


* My food nanio ;;:ont', lane; 

IMy joys are nil f1ov«n, Jane; 

My hope is alone 

In tlic land o' the leal." 

Old Scotch Ballad. 


“ Do not grieve so, ray sister," said Frances Dillon; 
do not sorrow as those without hope: do not mourn 
as those who have no comforter.—See, even the bonny 
roses, that not an hour ago I placed in your bosom, 
are covered with your tears," she continued, while a 
bright smile played for a moment over her anxious 
face. Bose looked on the flowers; and, while her 
blooming sister shook their drooping leaves, she ex¬ 
tended her arm, and pushed from her forehead the 
clustering curls tliat shadowed her sweet face. “ Yes, 
Frances, yes: my tears blight your roses, just as my 
sorrows blight your happiness. Alas! alas! that 1 
cannot alone suffer, who am alone guilty." 
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She raised her dark and expressive, but almost 
rayless eyes to the unclouded sky: and still more 
rapidly the tears passed along her pallid cheek. 

It was a fine clear evening in September; and 
perhaps nature had never blessed such a solitary spot 
with so much beauty. A narrow trout-stream gurgled 
through the deU, that was adorned by groups of pine, 
ash, and platcnus; the bright purple and yellow of 
autumn slightly tinged their foliage; the surrounding 
heights were speckled with sheep; and on the slope 
of one of the most distant hills, the white spire of the 

village church of D-peered over the lofty trees that 

seemed anxious to conceal it from the profane and 
vulgar gaze. The bank of the streamlet on which 
stood the cottage of Frances Dillon, embowered in 
fragrance, like the nest of the cushat dove, was carpeted 
with purple thyme; while the hair-bell, the fragile 
poppy, and the sky-tinted cyanus, bordered the path¬ 
way that led to her sweet but humble abode. Myriads 
of singing birds nurtured their young, and poured forth 
their melody in this fairy scene; the timid partridge, in 
spring, hardly evaded the foot of the viUage girls; the 
robin, every where familiar, was there an inmate; and 
the green woodpecker remained undisturbed in its 
beech-tree haunt, even by the barking of old Ranger, 
who, participating in the feelings of his young mistress, 
suiTefed bird, rabbit, and squirrel, to pass and repaSs 
his path unmolested. 

Frances was the youngest, and Rose—the withering 
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Rose — the once ** bonny Rose of Femiock Dale/* 
the eldest child of respectable and industrious parents. 
Rose was ten years older than Frances: and the 
young^er had at one time been so accustomed to look 
up to the elder sister as an example of female excel¬ 
lence, as well as of female loveliness, that even at tbe 
period to which 1 have just alluded, Frances often 
fancied the tale of Rose's wretchedness a dream. 

Time was, when efvery feeling of that poor girl’s 
ingenuous heart sent the crimson blush to that pale 
pale cheek: time was, when the brilliancy of those fine' 
dark eyes dazaded all who looked on themnow that 
cheek is indeed faded; tliose eyes have become ray¬ 
less; the bounding step is changed to a feeble 
totter: the joyous voice is now hardly articulate. 
Her form and features are indeed still beautifulbut 
the character of their beauty is sadly, is fearfiiUy 
altered. Once she was—but what avails it nowt 
What is the violet, robbed of its perfume ?—*what is the 
lilly, when its purity is stained 7—^what is the casket, 
when the jewel is stolen? Alas! that such similes 
'ih^pld apply to Rose Dillon. 

Her mother died when Frances was only two years 
old; and to this infant, Rose was all that even an 
affectionate parent could have been. Her beauty, hes- 
wit, but above all her tenderness to her ^ter, were the 

constant subjects of village panegyric; and many afdent 

* 

adi^ers. watched the steps of the rustic beauty, as she 
ai^nded to tbechuiehof D - * leamogonhor father’s 
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arm, and supporting the still tottering steps of the little 
Fanny. 

With many virtues, Rose was too great a favourite 
not to possess many faults. Her taste was so often 
coDsolted by the village girls—^ber affectionate atten¬ 
tion to her father and sister so praised by the village 
pastor—and her beauty and superior acquirements so 
admired by the young, and even by the aged inhabit¬ 
ants of D—, that weeds soonspjung up, and mingled 
with the flowers. They were, indeed, weeds that might 
have been easily rooted out; but unhappily her in¬ 
dulgent father saw them not, and they grew on 
unchecked. She was impatient of restraint, fond of 
display, too often angry, and sometimes, though not 
frequently, haughty to her equals. 'Tis true, that tears 
of sorrow usually followed, when she had been angry 
without a cause, or had wounded the feelings of her 
village friends; but such bursts of tenderness did not 
teach her the luxury of self-cmitrol; and the noble 
generosity of her disposition made those, who ought to 
have corrected this growing evU, fdrget the past in the 
present. She was idolized by the poor, for she was 
truly kind to them; and when she sighed for wealth 
and power, she fancied it was only that she might 
become the Lady Bountiful of Fennock Dale. 

Sometimes the Pastor would seriously lecture her 
on h£r love of dress.-^** The flowers,’* she would 
answer, ** grew in my father’s garden; and it was only 
to please bim that 1 twined this jessamine in my hair i 
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surely, dear Sir, there can be no ham in gratifying my 
beloved parent.” 

Alas! how truly did he tell her, that the love of 
ornament creeps slowly, but surely, into the female 
heart;—that the girl who twines the lily in her tresses, 
and looks at herself in the clear stream, will soon 
wish that the lily was fadeless, and the stream a 
mirror. 

A circumstance qpcurred, when Rose was about 
eighteen, which caused her father bitter sorrow; ‘ and 
he feared that his child had imbibed high flighted” 
notions, for which, poor man, he could not account 

George Douglas was the son of an opulent gardener 
in the village of D-, and he had been long and sin¬ 

cerely attached to Rose Dillon. Her father urged, in 
strong and affectionate language, the suit of this upright 
and generous youth; but a scornful smile curled her 
lip, as she told her parent ^Mt was quite impossible 
that she could marry any man in Mr. Douglas’s 
situation.” 

** Situaiion^ Rose,” repeated the astonished Dillon; 
^jyhat do you mean by situation f George Douglas is 
R^atfem for village youths. He has loved you long— 
since childhood you have known each other. Who 
can say they saw George idle?—who ever saw him 
intoxicated? His word is his bond: and, ah! Rose, 
in^^e house of God, have ye not marked his godly 
and pious conduct ?”—” 1 cannot find fault in any way 
with George. I love him as a brother; but, iiideed. 
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father, 1 could not marry the son of a.” She 

paused, ashamed of her own feelings. “ The son of 
whom, Rose?" said her father, really angry. “ I hoped, 
child, that I did not at first understand you. What 
means this pride? The son of an English yeoman, 
whose station in life is equal, whose wealth is superior 
to mine—1 ask what you mean by this?" 

Rose wept; and Heterick Dillon, the tender, too 
tender parent, was softened. " Well, do not cry, Rose: 
I would not make thee unhappy, child, for the wealth 
of worlds: but God"—(the old man clasped his hands) 
—God of his infinite mercy grant that you may be as 
happy with the man of your own choice, as you would 
have been witli poor George." 

Rose kissed her father, and assured him that she 
never would marry but for his or her sister’s advantage. 

The old man drew himself up to his full and majestic 
height. 

" Daughter, all 1 desire is, that you may ever sup¬ 
port the honest character bequeathed you by your 
forefathers. The Dillons have lived in Fennock Dale 
nearly two hundred years—their daughters without 
spot—their sons without blemish. 1 want nothing from 
my children but their affection,—and that," he added, 
“ they will not refuse their gray-headed father." Long 
and fervent were the prayers of the old man that night 
for tills wayward child. Two or three years passed 
away—Rose increased in beauty—but her faults had 
not departed with time. 
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D—- Park, the residence of the Earl of D—, had 
been long neglected by its possessors; but an uninter¬ 
rupted course of dissipation at length obliged the Earl 
and his worn-out Countess to rusticate for some months 
at their beautiful seat. What village, ever so remote, 
has not, at one time or other, experienced the contagion 
of vice—the origin of which can be too often traced to 
some of the beau mmde^ making it their place of refuge 
from debts and duns; and, in exchange for the shelter 
they receive, imparting their follies to its unsuspicious, 
admiring, and wondering inhabitants! Half-pay officers, 
briefless barristers, and the junior branches of the 
nobility, are always anxious for a few weeks’ fishing or 
shooting: and many of this description wished (most 
disinterestedly, no doubt,) to prevent their dear and 
noble friends from feeling the sudden change from 
St James’s Square to D-too melancholy, and volun¬ 

teered their services to spend a short time with them, 
much to the discomfiture of the lord, who wished to 
retrench, and to the joy of the pleasure-loving lady. 
Perhaps there arc few things more distressing than to 
witness the profanation of a sweet and retired ville^e, 
by the thoughtless and the vicious crowding the train of 
some mighty noble, who visits his paternal estates, not, 
certainly, as the dispenser of blessings. To hear the 
murderous gun, where the loudest sound had been the 
cooing of the wood-pigeon, or the cawing of th^ vene¬ 
rable rook—to see the scarlet jacket of the brutal 
huntsman glaring through the green wood, and then 
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a train of Iwdltf men pursue to death the timid hare— 
sweet commoner of nature’s wildest paths 1 The village 
youth, instead of inhaling the perfumed air, or joining 
in manly sport on the open green—now within the 
walls of the loathsome ** public,” betting, drinking, and 
swearing, with my lord's lackey, or the colonel’s body« 
guard. And the sweet village maids—creatures so 
pure—so devoid of art and guile, with the bright tint 
of innocence on their cheeks, and the words of truth on 
their lips—changed by the flattery of the men, and the 
example of tlie city misses, into—what it makes one’s 
blood curdle to think upon. 

The beauty of Rose Dillon was of so commanding and 
striking a nature, that she was soon designated, at the 
Park, as the haughty maid of Fennock Dal^.” She 
smiled contemptuously at the politeness of the Earl’s 
own gentleman; and even the French valet—the man of 
essence and elegance—a connoisseur, and a decider on 
matters of virtu, met with nothing but her ridicule: 
the village girls wondered—and the pastor and her 
father extolled her strength of mind. 

One fine spring morning, little Frances wandered far¬ 
ther than usual from her father’s cottage, and stooping to 
gather a bunch of primroses, which peered through the 
green sedges that skirted the trout-stream, her foot slipt, 
and she fell in. A gentleman who was fishing near the 
spot heard the splash, and with much promptitude and 
decision, rescued the child from a watery grave. As 
one of tlie visitors at D-Park, he had heard of the 
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beauty of Rose, and was pleased to have an opportunity 
of seeing the “ Rose of Fennock Dale”—^who, bending 
over the body of her half lifeless sister, far surpassed 
what this man of fashion had expected to behold. 

The first feeling of Rose’s heart towards the preserver 
of her sister was gratitude—her next, admiration: his 
noble and insinuating manners, his fine form, and his 
expressive face, were all objects of admiration to the 
unsuspicious girl. She thought the world unblemished 
as the book of nature—she had never found the poison 
of the aconite in the perfume of the rose, or the 
deadly hue of the nightshade on the wldte bosom of 
the lilly. 

(jrreville thought Rose the most beautiful girl he 
had ever met. In the brilliant circles in which he 
moved, both in London and Paris, he had seen nothing 
like her: he was wearied of the match-making mothers, 
and husband-hunting daughters, who crowd our assem¬ 
blies : he was wearied of conversazioni^ where stars and 
blues and literati sip weak tea, and—** blacker—bitterer 
stuff ”—ennui devoured him, and he sought refuge at 
Park, where, until he beheld Rose Dillon, he saw 
nothing to amuse his restless mind. He had served his 
country, and the laurel was yet fresh on his brow: fore¬ 
most in the battle-field, and gayest in the hall, Greville 
was still the slave of his passions—the victim pf his 
vices: he called the mild doctrines of Christianity, priest¬ 
craft; forgiveness of injuries, cowardice; Voltaire was 
fais oracle; Rousseau, the fatally insinuating Rousseau, 
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ids high priest Saved ’midst the slaughter of thou¬ 
sands—“ ’twas chance,” he said, “ that turned the 
thunderbolt of war.” 

To his surprise he found Rose’s mental powers much 
superior to her birth and station, and he soon discovered 

m 

in her the pride that ” leadeth to destruction.” To marry 
her was contrary to his feelings and interests; and basely 
and wickedly did he labour to undermine her principles, 
that she might become his prey; but so he called it not. 
He called it ** emancipating her free-born mind”— 
“teaching her to read the book of nature”—“ casting oft' 
the trammels of a foolish world”--'” making use of the 
noble gift of reason.” He was too skilful a courtier—too 
wise in wickedness, to frighten her at once by the doc¬ 
trines of Deism; but gradually and cautiously did he 
labour to sap the foundation, on which her honest and 
virtuous parent had built. 

Then how dull and cold to her once attentive ear 
became the precepts of the village pastor—how weari¬ 
some -the ascent to the village church—the endearments 
of Frances became troublesome; but when at night her 
venerable father opened the book of life, and read the 
Holy Scriptures, in his usual firm, unbroken tone, 
Rose’s spirit sunk, and felt sick and troubled; !^r voice 
sounded fiuntly in the evening hymn, and the unbidden 
trutl^ flawed not unfrequendy across her mind, that her 
heart’s home was not in Fennock Dale. 

It is painful to trace the events that foliowed-^suffice 
it, that in six months from the time that GrevlUe saved 

T 3 
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the life of the little Frances, Fennock Dale Cottage had 
no mistress—Heterick Dillon but one child that he called 
his own. 

But weak as was the fabric, and powerful as had 
been the attack, the only way that GreviUe could ac¬ 
complish his object was by a feigned marrihge; this, 
with so accomplished a villain, was a matter of little 
consequence. And when the truth was afterwards 
revealed to liis wretahed victim, there was not suffi¬ 
cient virtue left to induce her to pursue the only course 
by which repentance could have been availing. 

Alasl what bitterness—what heart-grief was in the 
once happy dwelling of her father!—but there is a voice 
which speaks peace to every wounded heart. And, as 
years passed on, old Heterick prayed that she —that 
lost one, might yet find refuge in a Saviour’s dying 
love. 

The flowers of Fennock Dale still bloomed sweetly; 
the trout-stream still reflected the clear blue heavens 
and the clustering trees; and the bustle and misery, 
occasioned by the £arl of D.’s sojournment at D—— 
Ptfk, had passed; but the bitterness of death was in 
^illon’s cottage. 

** Raise me up, Frances,” said the old man, ** and 
let me once more see the sun sink behind the hills.” 

The beauty of age equals that of youth, though its 
character is so very difierent He was noble even in 
his d 3 ring hour. His white hair, thinly scattered over 
his wrmkled forehead; and then his lovely chdd, 
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kneeling at his bed-side; her fair white arms resting 
on the lai^e old Bible, vrhich lay widely open on the 
snowy coverlid—her almost breathless gaze turned to 
her revered parent;—it was a beautiful picture, and 
language cannot do it justicci 

Heterick Dillon rested his elbow on the pillow, and, 
with a trembling hand, turned over the leaves of his 
forefathers’ Bible, until he arrived at the last page, 
where his birth, and tlie birth t»f his children, had 
been recorded. A huge blot was the only token of 
where Rose’s unhappy name ome had been. “ Frances, 
give me a pen; I want to replace — her’s—your 
sister’s ”—my child^s name, he would have added; but 
the words died on his quivering lip. With a bursting 
heart, the youthful girl presented the i)en. Dillon 
made a strong effort—replaced her name in the holy 
book. “ Shew her this.” After a pause, he whis¬ 
pered, “ Tell her / forgave— God will forgive her. 
She was a mother to thy infancy, child; forget her 
not — now pray.” He was closing the still open 
volume, when a shadow flitted past the lattice. In 
an instant, a ghastly figure, half fell, half rushed, into 
the little chamber, and a fearful shriek—** Father, 
forgive!” The old man, with a last efforV sprang 
flrom his bed, staggered a few spaces, and fell a lifeless 
cor|>S^, on the body of his wretched daughter. The 
ink upon the Bible page was not yet dry. 

Weeks—months rolled on; Rose neither spoke nor 
wept. Her brain was seared; her heart was breaking; 
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Frances amply returned the care her sister once be>^ 
stowed on her. Night and day the tender girl watched 
the dickering reason of the wretched sister; and when 
she did, at length, speak and weep, extracted from her, 
at intervals, the tale of her miseries. Greville’s love 
was like the desert whirlwind—fierce and destructive: 
it soon passed away. But he was proud of Rose; and 
her devoted attachment gratified his vanity, while her 
mental energies comihanded his respect. She followed 
him to the sultry eastern climes, and preserved his 
life more than once by her judgment and care. Two 
of her children fell victims to the climate; a third 
just reached the English shore, and expired. Yet 
Rose lived true to her first—her only love, and almost 
smiled, in hitter scorn, at the wreck of a mother’s 
hopes. Grcville was still with her. 

The thunderbolt was about to rend her last earthly 
happiness; if, indeed, guilt and happiness can ever be, 
even for a moment, united. Greville married! and to 
another; Aim, the idol of her adoration I Impossible! but 
so it was; and, with mixed emotions of grief and despair^ 
she fied the abode of infamy. The wounded dove, even 
from foreign climes, will try to regain the home from 
which the plunderer’s hand has snatched it 

Rose Dillon turned her steps towards the cot of 
her forefathers. She paused, and seated henelf oa 
the style that led to the village church-yanL Two 
peasants passed. ** I know he cannot last tiU mofTn* 
hng,” said one. He would have been a Hale old 
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man ev«n now, had it not been for that jade wlio 
brought hia grey hairs with sorrow to his grave. But 
never mind; sheil never know rest or peace. The 
curse wiil follow her to her dying day. You had a 
lucky escape, Douglas, when she refused you; an 
ungrateful daughter could never have made a good 
wife.” She heard no more, but n\^hed madly down 
the vale, once the abode of her innocent and happy, 
days. * 

^ There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked;” 
but there is pardon to those who repent, and peace 
to those who trust in a Saviour’s mercy.—She did 
repent In that mercy she trusted; and, doubtless, 
that pardon she obtained. 

Rose would sit for hours with her eyes fixed on 
the words her dying father’s hand had traced; and 
when, at the end of two years, the gentle and virtuous 
Frances consigned to the silent turf the remains of 
her sister, the aged pastor, who remembered the 
early beauty of her who had drained the cup of sorrow 
and of death, in a few emphatic words, told of her 
penitence, and of her faith in Christ. 

“ Conscio^,” said he, ** of her faults—humbled to 
a sense of her own unworthiness—shorn of that pride 
which was her bane; Rose Dillon breathed out her 
spirit in prayers and thanksgivings to that Being, who, 
at the last, received her into hk fold. 

You, my young friends, whom she knew in in> 
fiuicy, and who saw her spirit quiver on her li£>s, whei^ 
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in her dying moments, she summoned you to her bed¬ 
side, that you might hear the last wishes of a dying 
penitent, will not easily forget the scene.*' 

The foot-stone of Heterick Dillon’s grave is M the 
head of Rose’s. Sweet in the early spring are the 
violets and primroses that blossom round it, No 
gaudy flowers mark it, even during the smiling happy 
days of summer; but the pale starry-eyed jessamine, 
the wild rose, and the creeping honeysuckle, guard 
the greensward from the noon-tide sun. And though 
the village girls do not garland it with flowers, you 
may often see them, standing and gazing, silently, and 
with tearful eyes, over the humble grave of Rose 
Dillon. 
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STANZAS ON FRIENDSHIP. 

BT THE REV. HOBART GAUNTER, B. D. 

• * 


Quid poie«t este Jucunditaa vitsD, sublatil ajuiclllft. 

Cicero, 


Tho’ the fair field of life be overshadow’d with sorrows, 
And the groans of calamity burst on our ears ; 

Still the heart has its joys, whilst from friendship it 
borrows 

A balm for its pangs, a relief for its tears. 

In the balance of destiny, anguish, and pleasure 

( 

Are equally poised; but where friendship prevails 
This equality ceases, and joy, without measure. 

Gives new sway to the beam, and thus varies the scales. 

I hav^ known what there is in that ardent sensation 
Which glows in the heart, when esteem is its source; 

I have known that regard, fidendship’s sweetest creation, 
Which lightens time’s load, and gives speed to his course. 
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I have known that there are who a feeling can cherish, 
For those who have drained the full chalice of woe; 

I have known that there are who for others can nourisli 
That sympathy few ever deign to bestow. 

And though friendship is said to have only her dwelling 
With tlie saints in their bliss, 'mid the light of the skies, 
She has cheered this dull earth—oh! what pride in the 
telling I 

She has challeng’d this heart, she has gladden’d these eyes. 

I have known her, as if some bright angel had sent her, 
Like a pure bliss from heaven, clinging fast to the soul; 
And only that grave, where each mortal must enter, 
Shall hide her pure light, or her fervours control. 

Without her tlie virtues, all pale and afirighted. 

Would fly to a kindlier sojourn for rest; 

W’ithout her religion, abanddh’d, benighted,' 

Could impart not her cheer to the desolate breast 

All those social attachments which liither unite us, 

But for her would be void, and this world .would be then 
A wild scene of things to confound and afiiight ua, 

And wolves would be less—far less savage than men. 

But friendship enlivens the prospect before us, * 

For at her magic touch its asperities cease; 

And the tempests of life as their thunders burst o’er us 
Are hushed by her voice, and subside into peace. 
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How ofl does she kindle the torch of devotion, 

And lift our fiffcctions from earth to tl>c bkies; 

When memoiy awakens the tender emotion 
For friends who arc gone to the scene of their joys. 

Nay, tell me not, you whom no fervours enkindle, 

That our dajrs bring no cheer as before us they fly; 
Whilst life’s varied web is unwound from its spindle, 
How the labour is lightened when^riendship is by. 

Shall they round whose heart all that’s selfish and sordid-— 
Like ivy long chisped round the storm-beaten rock— 
Clings, its sympathies stifling,—shall they be regarded 
Who delight at the miseries of others to mock ? 

With such she can never have fellowship—never 
Shall her pure appeals wuth their sympathies blend — 
From those she is sundered, and sundered for ever, 
Who to self’s only idol devotedly bend. 

’Tis not for the cold, for the selfish, unfeeling. 

That friendship prepares the pure joys that she owns; 
To the sensitive only her blessings revealing— 

She has sweets for her beeSf hut no honey for drmet. 


V 
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A CHRISTIAN’S DAY. 

DY MISS ANNA MARIA PORTER. 

C 


WAKING IN THE MORNING. 

Lord, let my thoughts on angel wings, 

At waking, rise to thee, 

Rv’n ere the lark at * Heaven’s gate sings’ 
Her hymn of ecstasy! 

And ns the light, through night’s dark stole, 
Increnseth more and more. 

May brighter ardours in my soul 
Thy Providence adore! 

WALKING OUT INTO THE FIELDS. 

While drinking in the healthful air, 

While gazing round on earth and sky; 

Lord, let my heart the influence share. 

Which nerves my frame, and Alls mine eye 
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Let rapture wake the grateful glow. 
Till thou alone my worship be! 
Since all that Nature can bestow 
Of bliss or beauty, flows from thee! 


TAKING REFRESHMENT. 

As oft I break my daily bread, 

Or plentiful or scant, • 

Oh ! may 1 ne'er forget to spread 
The board of humbler want! 

And as my temperate cup 1 take 
With fervent gratitude, 

May tliat glad act the memory wake 
Of Christ’s atoning blood I 

GOINQ TO REST. 

When slumbers, soft as noiseless snow, 
Descend upon mine eyes. 

Lord, let me sink to rest, as though 
1 never more should rise I 
Let thy blest Spirit, from my breast, 

The world, and sin, have driven. 

So that if Death these lids have pressed, 
My soul may wake in Heaven I 
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KXTON CllUlU'lI. 

BY iMRS. IILNMIY ROLLS. 


Kxtoii Cliurch, in the county of RutUiut, ia the burial - pl.ire of 
acveral hiu Ilmh lainillcB—tlic ll.irriU{;toim, (jaiiisbornuf^lis, Noels, ito. 
l*orIi<ips no clinrcli in Kiif^lanil ik richer in monuujcntal 

•iMilpturc. Amoiij'st llic niinicrourt lonilis, ia that of the ('ountcha 
of CiaiiiHlioroiijrii, wiioae ailvetiturca JtU-hardaon has celebnited undi r 
tlie name of I’.imela. Her f.iir aiicc eaaor i» rL'preseiited on uiiotlier 
BB dead. Lord B) roll’s exquisite comparison of the Iheii state of 
(iieece to a loicly loisc, aceiuH tbere embodied. Eaili side oi the 
“ leni^thened alule” is decorated uilh tro])hiei> of curious armour, and 
from the rout of the nave, a double row of ancient baiiiiera casta a 
anleinii ahade, well according \«iih the Insignia of death scattered 
around. • 


Hail, reverend pile! whose ancient walls 
The great of' many an age surround; 
Where’er their lengthened shadow falls, 

All human glories may be found, 

All that adorns the loftiest name! 

Here matchless beauty, faultless grace, 
There valour’s strength and glory joined; 
Here all the pride of noble race, 

There all the prouder gifts of mind, 

The sage’s or the poet’s fame! 
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Those who have shone in camp or court, 
Guided the realm, or grasped the shield; 
Eyes that have made man’s heart their sport, 
And bade the fiercest homage yield 
To the soft force of Beauty’s smile! 
Unfold thy doors, and let me share 
The converse of the great—the bravo; 
Where are they?—Echo answers—“Where”— 
From each low shrine and hollow grave, 
And lofty roof and Icngtliened aisle. 


Where is the beauty, where the grace, 

That once in matchless lustre shone ? 

Its pale cold faded image trace 
In yon high monumental stone. 

On which the wan moon feebly gleams. 
Where those, whose valour saved the realm? 

Behold yon suit of empty mail, 

That rust-stained sword, that plumeless helm. 
And banner rustling in the gale. 

As it in time-rent tatters streams 1 


Where are the great—those sons of power, 
The bold, the stem, the proud, the just? 
Perished!—as dies the simple fiower, 

The mightiest noble sinks in dust;— 
The shaft of death will neither spare! 

u 3 
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The wealthy—what of them remain ? 

The silver scutcheon, sculptured o’er 
With faint dim lines, that scarce explain 
What name the careful hoarder bore; 
Tins, of his wealth his only share! 


And he who poured the chords alonj? 

Notes that made every bosom swell, 

Lives but in the wild simple song, 

Which milk-maids chaunt in some lone dell. 
Or rustic whistles at the fold. 

Yes! reverend pile! thy ancient walla 
Tlic great of many an age surround! 

Hoad—ere oblivion’s shadow falls, 

Here all their histories may be found— 
Dcad! —in that word their tale is told. 


Exton I could ever mortal stand 

And view thy richly sculptured tombs. 

Thy banners ranged on either hand, 

Thy rust-stained mail, thy time-rent plumes, 
And turn with heart untouched away ? 

Thy walls impressive sermons brcadic, 

Thy silence woos the soul to prayer. 

The dead seem whispering from beneath. 

Thou soon our lowly bed must share,— 

In us behold thy kindred clay!” 
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Father of spirits!—we arc dust! — 

Thou knowest liow’ we arc formed and made, 
We ill thy mercy place our trust, 

We call upon thy love for aid, 

Whilst round us Time’s dark tempests roar 
Shelter us from the scorching beam, 

Support us o’er the whelming wave, 

Guard us from each delusive gleam, 

And from Death's endless vRrtory save. 

And waft us to thy heavenly shore! 


/Iliiwincle Rectory, 



THE PILGRIMAGE TO ROME. 


HY THIS REV. C. STRONG. 


Though in awful grandeur stood around, 
With all the wonders their deep bosoms hold, 
Summer's bright verdure, snow’s eternal cold, 

Dark pine-capt steeps, and torrent-gulf profound; 

Still, like the pilgrim on sweet errand bound, 
Whose eyes with passing glance the scenes behold 
Which realms of beauty to his view unfold, 

I sped with eager step towards Latian ground. 

My fancy lingered round the imperial halls 
Where she had made herself a shadowy home, 

By Tiber's banks, and Anio's waterfalls. 

My childhood's thought, my youth’s desire, was Rome 
Strangely I wished to walk within her walls, 

And worship God beneath his proudest dome. 
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A Tail f founded on I'aclit 


UY THE Iir.V. F. A. COtft, LL.D. 

A REVERSE of fortune, the particulars of which it is 
not necessary to detail, reduced the parents of the two 
individuals of whom we are about to furnish a brief 
account, from comparative affluence to real poverty and 
an early tomb. Their oqjhan children were conse- 
qucntly cast upon the wide world ere the first seeds of 
a poor education had germinated in the mind, and under 
circumstances wliich inevitably associated them with 
very inferior society. Riccolto and Annetto (such were 
their names respectively), after having spent tlie period 
of childhood in their native place, in the immediate 
vicinity of Rome^ acquired the musical skill, and finally 
adopted the vagrant habits of the wandering minstrels 
of Italy. Before, however, relating their adventures, it 
may be pro])er to advert to their profession; for such 
was formerly the high-sounding term applied to the 
subject. 

During the middle ages, minstrelsy was in repute 
among all classes of the community; and it was well 
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adapted to the romantic character and general habits of 
those times. Scarcely any country was to be found 
where this practice was not encouraged, and where it 
did not become both the means of advancing literature, 
and the instrument of political changes. At festivals, 
in abbeys, in great halls, and even in kings’ palaces, 
minstrels were constantly present, for the purpose of 
celebrating heroic deeds, soothing by their wild airs the 
mournful heart, or (inspiring with fresh hilarity the 
joyous one. As it was their business to operate on 
human passions, and to serve as the incidental—often 
unsuspected medium of intercourse between persons 
severed from each other by uhpropitious circumstances; 
or to recount the feats of individual prowess, and of 
public warfare; it may easily be imagined that while 
they entertained or instructed others, they did not fail 
to enrich themselves. So well practised, indeed, were 
they in this art of self-advancement, that it was not 
unusual, at the period in question, to see the minstrel 
with his silver harp, and with his gold chains and rings 
of jewelry, sharing the best entertainment at the blazing 
hearth of our forefathers. Those who were not of the 
dirst class of eminence, and, therefore, unpatronized by 
the great, obtained subsistence by wandering from town 
to town, and village to village, to repeat the compositions 
of others, in the form of songs, ballads, and short stories 
of mingled fact and fiction. After the fourteenth century 
this profession declined in importance, till it was totally 
disregarded, and at length, in England, absolutely 
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proscribed. The general diffiision of knowledge has 
been unfavourable to this irr^:ular kind of -profession; 
but the universal love of entertainment, a certain inde¬ 
finable attachment to the practices of antiquity, and 
especially the mebdies of the Italian language, have 
contributed to perpetuate it, though in the humbler 
form, to modern times. 

At the commencement of the French Revolution, when 
massacres andproscriptionB were tlye order of the day,— 
when notliing was sacred, and no one safe,—our minstrels 
crossed the Alps into France, and wandered along, in 
the imagined security of their lowliness and poverty, to 
|he city of Lyons, which was at that period the abode of 
frenzy and anarchy. The slightest indiscretion, the 
most innocent conversation, even on ignorant omission 
of what had been prescribed, was sufficient to expose 
to the utmost danger before the tribunals of the day. 
Poor Riccolto, in spite of his foreign extraction, of bis 
language, of his profession, of his sister’s agony and 
his own tears, having been first inserted in the 
(a book of an enormous size, and filled in every page 
with accusations and maledictions,) was dragged to the 
Hotel de Ville, to make his appearance before the Pro-, 
visional Commission. His crime was that of wtaring a 
hat without a cockade I 

On the day of his examination there were two or three 
accomfian3dng prisoners, whom it may be wordi while 
to notice, in order to show the spirit of those tribunals) 
and of the times,. The courageous reply of one of theoi^ 
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the Cur6 of Amplepuy, was remarkable.—“ Do you be¬ 
lieve in a Hell?” was the question.—“ How,” said he, 
“ could I entertain any doubt of it when I see what is 
passing here? Had I been incredulous before, when I 
came here I must necessarily have been convinced.” 
Another alleged culprit, Mary Adrian, a girl of sixteen, 
clothing herself in a man's dress, performed, during the 
siege of the place, the dangerous and laborious service 
of an artiller)maan. ^ She was asked, “ How came you 
to brave the danger, and fire the cannons against your 
country?”—“On the contrary,” she replied; “it was 
to defend, and to save it from oppression.” Another 
lass, of a pleasing appearance, like our minstrel did not, 
or would not, wear a cockade. She was asked the 
reason. “ It is not the cockade itself,” said she, “ that 
1 dislike; but as i/m wear it, to me it seems the signal 
of crimes.” Lafaye gave a sign to the turnkey, who 
was placed behind her, to fix a cockade on her bonnet— 
“Go away,” said he; “while you wear this you will be 
safe.” The girl with great coolness immediately took 
it off, and addressed these few words in a dignified tone 
to tlie judges: “ I return it to you;” and she instantly 
left the room and went to execution. At the same 
moment Riccolto was brought forward; but the same 
crime having been imputed to him, and the previous 
scene having produced great excitement, a nod from the 
presiding judge was, as in many other cases, a sufficient 
condemnation; and the turnkey, striking him upon the 
shoulder in the usual form, exclaimed, “Follow me!” 
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He then proceeded with his prisoner in silence along 
a little winding stair-case, which led under the portico 
of the Hotel de Villo, through the arches which support 
the Grand Court, into the vaults below. At the first 
resting-place there was an open railing for a fenee^ 
where relatives and friends were continually seen full 
of alarming expectation, and making anxious inquiries. 
Here Riccolto had a momentary glance of his distracted 
sister, who, in utter disregard of <?very observer, and of 
the whole universe, addressed, upon her knees, a fervent 
prayer to the Author of life and death, intreating him 
to bestow the former, and avert the latter from her 
suffering brother. The inexorable man of office led 
him to the condemned cell, which exhibited a melan¬ 
choly and terrific scene. There death presented itself 
in a thousand forms: nothing was seen but his image; 
nothing read but the decisions which rendered his 
approach certain; nothing written on the walls but im¬ 
precations, prayers, and tender adieus. In one obscure 
corner were traceable the following words: **In one 
hundred and thirty minutes I shall exist no more. I 
shall have seen death. Blessed event! Will it not 
bring me to rest?’*—Another melancholy inscription to 
this effect, was just perceptible: ** I am calm in my 
last hour. 1 thank thee for it, Supreme Author of life 
and death! I am perfectly well. 1 go. In one hour^ 
I shall be hiotionTess, and my body cold as ice. My 
head, now full of thought, will be thrown into the pit! 
The blood, which npw warms my veins, wiH dye the 


X 
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g^und. What, then, is life ? What is death ? I have 
only to wait a moment to know.**—Near the door was 
written in pencil, “ Cruel judges! you deceive your¬ 
selves in thinking to punish me. The end of my days 
is the end of my sorrows, and ye are my truest friends 1’* 

Common misery and genuine sympathy formed a bond 
of union in this dreary abode. As soon as the officer 
had left Riccolto for execution, with a crowd of other 
condemned persons, they pressed around him with the 
faint hope of imparting some consolation. ** Come,** said 
they, “ come and take some supper with us: this is the 
last inn of life, and our journey is just ended T* Riccolto 
partook of the supper, such as it was, and retired to the 
darkest recess he could find, where, covering himself 
with the straw, exhausted nature at length lost in sleep 
the recollection of the sentence he was condemned to 
undergo. The morning brought with it the hour of 
execution. The prisoners were bound and led forth; 
but Riccolto was unperceivcd, forgotten, and left asleep 
in his melancholy nook. The confusion, the bustle, the 
number, will account for this curious oversight. 

Among the victims of this fatal morning was a 
member of the municipality of Mornand, of the name 
of Laurenson. This person bore so striking a resem¬ 
blance to poor Riccolto, that, looking at him as hd 
was hurried by the grating, through her tear-streaming 
eyes, Annetto mistook his identity, and instantly 
followed, in agony, the gloomy train. Laurenson 
had received an energetic appeal on his behalf firom 
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the inhabitants of his commune; but as he had been 
assured of a release, he deemed it unnecessary to 
present that important document to the judges, and 
put the appeal into his pocket Now, however, con¬ 
trary to his just and joyous anticipations, he was 
cruelly bound, and marched forward to the guillotine. 
Palpitating with terror, and doubting whether he was 
really going to suffer, or whether it was only a frightful 
dream, he perceived that his appeal fell out of his 
pocket A gendarme immediately picked it up. 
“Ohl” said the condemned man, “if the judges 
could but read it, I should not suffer; but, alas! 1 
cannot convey it” The brave soldier quitted his 
ranks, broke through the crowd, ascended to the tri¬ 
bunal, presented the appeal, and obtained the autho¬ 
rity to bring back the prisoner to the common hall. 
There was yet time; a minute remained for Laurensoa 
to live. Forty persons were at this time led to the 
guillotine, and the name of Laurenson had, by a 
singular casualty, or rather providence, been inserted 
last in the fatal roll. Already thirty-nine had fallen; 
already was he, the last prisoner, bound to the fatal 
engine; when the gendarme rushed to the spot with 
breatlilesa eagerness, vociferating, “ Stop!” He pre¬ 
sented the order, and the prisoner was released: but 
be had become motionless with terror. It was believed 
he ha4 actually expired; but life being at length 
restored, it was found to be worse than death, for 
reason was irrevocably gone. The poor sister of 
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Hiccolto fainted at the same moment, supposing that 
he, whom she had mistaken for her brother, had really 
undergone this sanguinary execution. Upon her re-^ 
covery, as she was unable to obtain, and, in fact, 
discouraged from seeking any tidings of her brother, 
she fled from the dreadful spot for ever 1 

We must now return to the dungeon, where he 
continued actually incarcerated. Upon waking froiri 
his long sleep of so many hours, he was overwhelmed 
with astonishment at his solitude; but resigning him-> 
self to the mysterious circumstance, the day passed otl 
in darkness and silence and despair. The next was 
a Decade; no one was then judged, no one condemned, 
no one immured in the prison. The day following 
happened to be still a holiday, both for the judges 
and the executioner; while Riccolto, entirely forgotten, 
would have perished with hunger, had he not found 
some remnants of food which had been left behind 
by the former occupants of this dreary habitation. 
On the fourth day, the jailor brought another victim 
of revolutionary vengeance to this melancholy cell, 
when he was startled at the sight of a man. Whence 
do you come?” exclaimed he, in the utmost agitation 
and alarm. I have never gone out from this placet* 
replied Riccolto, in a faint voice; ** doubtless the com¬ 
panions of my misery have been led to execution. 
1 was asleep; I heard nothing; they forgot tOLcall 
me to follow them: it is my misfortune; wish to 
live no longer; but tltis misfortune probablyt he 
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retri^ed to-dayt since I see you** The jailor instantly' 
went up to the tribunal, and related the story. 
Biccolto was called and examined; his evidence was 
believed; and the singularity of his case induced even 
these infuriated monsters to set him at liberty. 

The poor minstrcli restored to an almost unwelcome 
life, availed himself of an opportunity of flying from 
the scene of horror and of danger, by hastily repairing 
on board a small boat, frail, and roughly made, such 
as is now often constructed at Lyons for the purpose 
of descending the rapid stream of the Rhone to 
Avignon — a voyage most agreeable to those whose 
minds arc sufliciently tranquil to contemplate the pic¬ 
turesque scenes which conunually present themselves 
on either bank; but with what feelings now undertaken 
by Riccolto is better imagined than described. He 
repeatedly played and sung to his companions, some 
of whom had drank deep of the cup of woe in that 
period of national calamity and distraction, a few irre-« 
gular stanzas, of which the following may be taken ae 
a translation. They were a plaintive expression of the 
secret sorrow of his heart 

Rapidly and monrufully, 

Glides the atream of life away. 

O my harpi to-day—to-raorrow, 

Give the deep'toned notes of sorrow; 

As a boon, a boon 1 crave. 

The lowly, lonely, loathsome grave. 

’Twill be a rest, a rest I ween. 

From this world's dark and troubled scone. 

X 3 
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Let tho cnrrent glide away, 

Rapidly and mournfully, 

Into eternity. 

Yet on the dark, dark stream. 

There is a transient gleam: 

Aht is it the sparkle of hope I see? 

Or is it the lightuiog glare of destiny? 

Is it a reflection bright 
' From the blessed realms of light ? 

Or is it the flash of the vengeful sword, 

Drawn at the Almighty word ? 

9 

O my harp! to-day—to-morrow, 

Give the deep-toned notes of sorrow; 

Bid the stream of life away, 

, Rapidly and mournfully, 

Into eternity! 

4 

While Riccolto was thus descending ** the rapid 
Rhone,*’ his sister had taken a different direction, 
pursuing her mournful and solitary way towards Gre¬ 
noble and the Alps. Her only resource was the em* 
ployment of her skill in that pleasing art to wbich 
she had addicted herself. In this manner she picked 
up a precarious subsistence during several years; 
wandering from cottage to cottage, and from village 
to village; often inspiring hilarity in which she could 
not participate, and sometimes diffusing a personal 
influence, of which her native modesty rendered hef’ 
unconscious. 

V« A circumstance, however, at length occurred, which 
be'eame the means oi transplanting the lily frofm 
the lowly vale of obscurity and want, to the garden 
6t village notoriety and moderate hompettfnee. > - A 
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little rufal festival was held in one of the districts 
of the Piedmontese valleys, whither she had wandered, 
to which a great number of the very limited popu¬ 
lation had resorted from those humble cottages which 
are scattered here and there over the declivities- of 
the mountains, as on the sides of a vast amphitheatre. 
Amongst others, our minstrel was attracted to die 
spot, happy in an occasion of obtaining a few sous 
in exchange for her simple melodies. The lord of 
the feast, who was the inhabitant of a pretty, though 
not magnificent edifice, and the owner of a small 
domain of cultivated vines, was attracted no less by 
the performer than the performance; and beheld, 
through all the disguise of poverty, a certain inde¬ 
scribable superiority of manner, which led him to con^ 
jecture other exalted qualities. He intimated his wish 
to become more familiar with the songs and melodies 
that were to him the best amusement on this festive 
occasion, and did not hesitate, therefore, to intimate 
n wish for the repetition of them at his own dwelling on 
the following day. It was then his first impressions < 
Were confirmed, which ultimately led to her exaltation 
to the rank of his companion for life. She who had 
borne adversity well, was not wholly unprepared foT 
the proper enjoyment and use of sudden prosperityt 
till at length, in the maturity of the noblest principles, 
she eminently adorned her comparatively elevated 
c^ere. 

Hadame Froissart (for such was the new name she 
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had acquired with her new station) failed not to con¬ 
ciliate the universal esteem of her neighbours and 
dependants. It was to her a source of pure and 
perpetual gratification to visit the humble cottages of 
the district; to associate with their lowly tenants during 
tlieir labours in the vineyards^ where she would often 
recount the sorrowful adventures of her own wandering, 
life; and to alleviate the sufferings of the wretched, by 
charitable distributions. As years rolled on, an infant 
family engaged her domestic solicitude; to whom she 
imparted, as she had now received, the best principles. 
Her husband was a descendant of one of the persecuted 
inhabitants of the valleys, and her mind had been 
gradually led to feel the life-inspiring influence of 
genuine religion. The prejudices of early life had, 
indeed, taken a deep root, but had been gradually 
eradicated; the extreme darkness of her mind had 
been efiectually dissipated, though slowly, by the light 
of revelation. Monsieur Froissart had himself become 
greatly influenced by a translation of the writings of 
some eminent divines, which the assiduity of jBritush 
benevolence and piety had sent, with the Scriptures, into 
these Alpine recesses; and, already prepared by adversity 
fpr the impressions of religion, she read attentively^ 
and at length imbibed entirely, the truth and the spirit 
of the heavenly records. It became one of her first 
cares to impart the same instruction to her rising 
family, and then to diffiise it among the poor populati(^, 
liier vicinity. 
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About this period the attention of several foreigii 
countries, particularly- of England, had been awakened 
to the necessities of these descendants of the Wal- 
denses; and as the restoration of peace in Europe 
had facilitated their means of communication, various 
benevolent plans were put into execution for their 
benefit. The schools of the district were encouraged 
by pecuniary aid, and new ones established. Of these, 
Madame Froissart undertook the*general superintend¬ 
ance ; and the pious traveller, who turned aside from 
the great road of Italy and France to visit these 
solitudes of Nature, had soon the satisfaction of disco¬ 
vering several rural institutions for the education of 
the poor, distributed like so many nests for the nurture 
of unfiedged intelligence, amidst embowering shades, 
and on the Alpine declivities. Her own improvement 
corresponded with her opportunities; and her natural 
sympathies with children in humbler life, intermingling 
with her religious feelings, gave a certain vigour and 
!zest, as well as perpetuity, to her important efforts. 

In the course of a few years, however, Monsietir 
Froissart saw, with the deepest concern, the health 
of his excellent companion visibly decline; till the 
cold and damp of one of the schools, which she 
persisted in attending during the most inclement 
sewoh that had been known even in- that climate, 
produced a rapid consumption. Anxious to try thie 
effect of some change of scene and atmosphere, he 
induced her to undertake a journey — a short cf&e^ 
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to Milan. It was too late; on the third day she was 
compelled to take refuge in a very mean habitation^ 
and in a very exhausted state. The inmates, it is true, 
did what good nature might be supposed to dictate, 
to alleviate her sufierings; but they knew not how 
to sympathise with the elevated sentiments of her 
mind. Their ideas were earthly; hers, heavenly. 
They offered the alleviation of mirth and gaiety; she 
wanted the balm of •pious intercourse. They brought 
her the music of the minstrel; her thoughts were more 
occupied with celestial songs and symphonies. Yet 
did she not altogether refuse the strain to which her 
youth had been devoted, and which found even yet 
a responsive vibration in her heart On the second 
evening after her arrival, she consented, therefore, to 
the introduction of a minstrel, while she sat panting 
beneath a tall vine, looking towards the world of 
light which she hoped soon to enter, and catching, on 
her languid countenance, the beams of the setting 
sun, which she contemplated as the emblem of her 
own speedy descent into the grave. It was a solace 
to her mind to pursue the analogy, and to indulge 
the anticipation of ascending from the daric horizon 
of death into another sphere—into the brightness and 
purity of other skies. 

The minstrel performed his part with admirable 

m 

dexterity and effect He touclied upon themes, and 
fetehed tones from the depths of melody nnoe &aiii<* 
Hi^^and delightful to the listener. The very joy 
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of her youth was kindling; she felt a renovated life; 
she shed tears of sweet remembrance^ and tearS) too, 
of painfully pleasing recognition. One word she at 
length pronounced so warmly, so impressively, and 
with such irresistible pathos—iZicco/<o/”—that the 
minstrel dropped his instrument, while she invited 
him to her sisterly arms, and each found in the other 
the long-lost companion of early years! It was to 
her a streak of sunshine bordering the dark valley 
of death! It seemed to light her passage to the 
tomb, if it did not almost excite a wish for delay in 
the regions of vicissitude and sorrow 1 

We attempt not to describe their emotions; nor do 
we relate the story of his personal adventures during 
the long years of their separation. Her life was now 
pi'olonged only a few days; but they were employed 
in endeavouring to inform the rude and ignorant mind 
of her brother. It was with little effect; he sympa¬ 
thised with her sufferings, but not with her religion: 
yet was he not absolutely unaffected. He watched 
the decay of nature with deep interest; he wondered 
at the peace of her dying hour; and he stood, witlr 
the deepest natural feeling, to witness the spirit of 
bis sister, so much beloved, so little understood^ stretch 
her eager pinions for the immortal flight. 

It was her last request, that he would lay aside his 
wandering habits, and endeavour to naturalize himself 
with those among whom she had spent so many happy 
days. She was influenced in making this request by 
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a secret hope that better principles might gradually^ 
though incidentally, enter his mind. Her anticipations 
were not unfounded. From utter aversion at firsts 
which was only overruled by the request of his dying 
sister, and which, with minds not entirely hardened, 
has generally the force of a law, he at length became 
pleased with his new situation; and the religious 
instruction which he was the medium of transmitting 
to the different scho6)ls, in the form of books, tracts, 
and Bibles, finally caught his own attention, and was 
made the instrument of renewing his own heart. 
Then he discovered the secret spring of that peace 
which irradiated the closing scene of his sister’s pil¬ 
grimage; participated in its enjoyment; and, at the 
distance of only eighteen months, was suddenly trans- 
ported, by a rapid fever, to the society of his departed 
relative, and the holy visions of immortality. 
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What though within a marble palace 
He keeps his revel night and day— 
What though his fathers o*er these valleys 
For centuries have held their sway— 
Not all the wealth that lord has wasted 
On pleasures lightly prized, when won. 
Could buy, what thou hast freely tasted 
From Nature’s bounty—^her pale son! 
The Baron, served by ihany a minion. 
With many a leman at his call. 

Looks as if earth were one dominion^ 

And he the monarch of it alL 
But take from him his wine and wassail. 
The trappings of his high degree, 

TThe homage of the bending vassal. 

And what a naked thing is he t 

Y 
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A corner of the Baron’^ stable 
Is better than the Poet’s hall; 

The hound that crouches at his table 
Would scorn the minstrel’s festival: 

Yet would I rather, Landless maker! 

A brother of thy fonjiunes be, 

Than, with a slave for every acre, 

Shame my ancestral chivalry. 

I’d rather clapm the virgin treasure 
Of Heaven's own gold within thy breast. 
Than grasp of gems the richest measure 
That ever burned on regal vest. 

A narrow lot thou may’st inherit, 

Thy daring footstep to control; 

, The eagle pinions of thy spirit 

Sport throughout space, and ask no goal. 
The cup of luxury is flowing 

With balmy perfumes, spicy wine; 

Poor, transitory joy bestowing 
On those admitted to her shrine. 

For thee—the Bard!—in silence gushes 
A holy fount’s perpetual swell, 

Th.at floats thy heart on high, and flushes 
Thy cheek with hues become thee well. 
The Sun, who calls the lark before him, 

To chaunt glad matins near his throne, 
Of all the voices that adore him, 

* ** Loves best thy everlasting tone. 
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Thou art encircled with a glory, 

Whose splendour, wheresoe’er it stray, 
Showers lustre on the ruin hoary. 

And makes the gilded dome more gay. 

To thee the forest and the mountain 
A greener, grander scene supply; 

The wind, and the light-leaping lountain 
Afford thee all their melody. 

The countless family of heaven. 

Who leave their homes at even-tide 
To cheer a drooping- world, have given 
Thee smiles to other eyes denied. 

Even she, with beauty for her dower. 
Delightful woman! little knows 
How much of her enchanting power 
She to thy fancy’s magic owes. 

Shorn of tlie pageantry around him, 

Small homage will tlie Baron find; 

The Bard, though wretchedness surround him, 
Is stUl a King among his kind. 

The lord, by giddy fortune courted, 

Stalks through a part by thousands played ; 
The minstrel, proud and unsupported, 

Stands forth the Noble God has made! 
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Speak but of foreign lands—we see 
The child of nature wandering free: 
The wild-wood hunter fearless press 
On through the flowery wilderness. 

Who does not trace the lonely path 
Trod by the lion in his wrath; 

Or feast his soul with all that lies 
Lovely and strange beneath the skies ? 

We think upon a foreign land— 

What wild, luxurious scenes expand ! 
The broad, deep river, like a sea; 

The untrodden wood’s immensity. 

The green and quiet tracks of rest 
That hide within the forest’s breast; 
That stillness, so profound and dread. 
Ne’er broke by human voice, nor tread. 
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We see the gorgeous flowers lie, 

In myriads, *neath the tropic sky ; 

And hear the bird, with wild cry, wake 
The night-hush of the forest brake. 

'Tis thus—yet foreign lands and seas 
Bring other, deeper thoughts than these ; 
For is there one who hath not lost 
Some dear one on a foreign coast? 

Oh! many a noble heart is laid 
To moulder in the forest’s shade; 

The palm-tree lifts its glorious crest 
O’er many a loved one’s home of rest. 

The sunny land, the lovely isle. 

Radiant in spring’s eternal smile, 

Have had their prey, have rent the ties 
Of home-bom, heart-linked sympathies. 

Alas! for this afiection pales; 

The eye grows dim, the spirit fails ; 

Till foreign lands become a sound 
That stirs die bosom but to wound. 
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THE CHRIST. 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


I. 


Monarchs are feastang* in their towers; 
E’en through the starry midnight hours^ 
The festal radiance streams around 
O’er the hushed cities, blent with sound 
Of music and luxurious mirth ; 

For boundless peace is on the earth. 
Around them famous captains sit; 
Beauty, nobility and wit: 

Each to his prodft heart saith with glee, 
** I am a king,—there’s none like me I” 
Ah, foolish pride 1 Ah, vaunting cheer! 
A King more mighty far is near. 

He walks the desert, and his throne 
Is of the massy mountain stone : 

He walks the waters, and they spread 
In silent homage to his tread; 

And the wild winds, with playful sweep, 
Herald his path across the deep. 
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Heaven*s spirits in their glory speed 
To wait, or minister at need. 

Know ye not whence this monarch springs ? 
It is the King of kings! 


II. 


The world speeds on as it has sped 
Through all the ages that are fled. 

4 

The city streets with sunshine glow; 

The city throng moves to and fro: 

The gay, the gainful and the grave 
Mingle, like air-drops, in the wave; 

Mingle, yet mix not,—seen, and lost: 

Each with his own sole thoughts engrossed. 
They hope no change, they fear no change. 
They feel at hand no era strange; 

But, from the desert scorcMPlBUid dry, 

Comes the wild prophet’s warning cry: 

And, by the brooks and shepherd’s fold, 
There walks One awful to behold; 

And, by the borders of the sea 
Passing, he says, ** Come, follow me 1” 

And men rise up, forsaking all, 

Tflrough power of that mysterious calk 
What word is that 7 The same which spake-— 
Made Earth, and shall unmake! 
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III. 

In synaj^ogues throughout the land 
Tlie priest and the proud Levite stand. 
Dealing, without or stint or flaw, 

The terrors of the ancient law; 

Bad to the bad, and to the worse 
A heavier doom, a bitterer curse. 

But there sits One in wilds apart, 

Awful in aspect, meek in heart; 

And from his graceful lips descend 
Blessing, and blessing without end. 

The eager crowds around him press; 

Ilis very glance doth heal and bless. 

By desert, mountain, rock and sea 
They follow him continually. 

His form is glorious to behold ; 

His words are drops of living gold; 

His face is like a king's, but sad, 

Yet, in its Ugh^tkll souls are glad; 

Amaze, and dread, and love devour 

All hearts, new thoughts and woi^s of power. 

Whence brings he joy in such increase ? 

It is the Prince of Peace! 

IV. 

The sitgc, in his most secret cell, 

Ponders each antiquated spell: 
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Each prophet-scroll, each starry sign, 

For advent of the Hope Divine. 

Oh, fool! in knowledge lost and drowned, 
They who sought not, the first have found. 
Even now the ignorant and low 
Hear words of wonder overflow; 
Stupendous visions view the dark: 

The dumb is singing like the lark: 
Lameness runs far and wide to tell 
Tidings of many a miracle. 

What need of seer, or sage renowned 
To tell such hearts whom they have found ! 
The very demons shriek with fear. 

The Christ I the Christ is here I 



The old man faints upon his bed; 

The young man in his strength is dead: 
In silent chambers tears de^l^nd 
Through anguish for the perished friend. 
But at one ^eatb, one parting cry. 

Earth trembles, darkness Alls die sky. 
The deed is done! the deed of woe! 

The King of kings has been below: 

The Prince of Peace has trod the earth: 
llie very Christ has had his birth. 

No word of old is rendered vain, 

The World’s Desire is found and slain. 
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Time has not had such guest as he I 
Time never more such scenes shall sec ! 

But every breath of his shall Time 
Bear to remotest age and clime. 

His words, that to the winds were sown. 

In heedless ears, and places lone, 

Like rains upon the mountains shed, 

Shall run and fill an ocean bed: 

Like beams thart fidl, seem quenched, yet spring 
Upward in every living thing; 

Thus shall they live, spread, breathe, and burn. 
Till Time expire and Christ return. 
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THE SOUTH SEA CHIEF. 

A Fiaffynnil, 

BY MISS JANF. PORTER. 

While in the north of Europe, I met with a rather 
extraordinary person, wliosc account of himself might 
afford a subject for a very pretty romance; a sort of new 
Paul and Virginia; hut with what different catastrophe, 
it is not fair to presage. He described himself as a 
Frenchman, a native of Bourdcaux; where, at an early 
age, he was put on board a merchant ship, to learn tjie 
profession of a seaman. About that time war broke 
out between Great Britain, and the lately proclaimed 
Republic of France; and the vessel he was in, being 
attacked, and taken by an English man-of-war, he was 
carried a prisoner into England. When there, his 
naturally entcri)rising character would not submit itself 
to a state of captivity; and, soon making his wishes 
understeod, he entered on board a British sloop, bound 
to New Holland. While gazing with rapt astonishment 
on the seeming new heavens which canopied that, to 
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him, also, new portion of the globe; while the stars of 
the Cross were exciting his youthful wonder; and he 
could no where find the constellations of the Great, or 
the Little Bear in the midnight firmament, the sky 
was suddenly overcast with a cloud, like the pall of 
nature, and a fearful tempest hurst from it The scene 
was dreadful on that wide waste of waters; and the 
vessel being driven at last into the rocky labyrinths 
of the Society Isle^ was finally wrecked on one not 
many leagues from the celebrated Otaheite. Laonce^ 
the young Frenchman, and one seaman of the sloop, an 
honest north Briton, were the only persons who escaped; 
for when morning broke, they found themselves, re¬ 
stored from insensibility, lying on the shore, and not a 
trace of the ship, or of those who had navigated her, 
was,to be discerned. The inhabi^ts of die island, 
apparently wild savages by their almost naked state, 
instead of seizing them as a prey, took them to their 
huts, fed, and cherished them. Hope for awhile flattered 
them that some other vessel, bound for New Holland, 
might also lie driven upon those islands, though not 
with the same hard fate, and that by her means they 
might be released, and conveyed back to Europe. But 
days, and weeks, and months, wearing away without 
any such arrival, they began to regard the expectation 
less, and to turn their minds to take a more inthnate 
interest in objects around them. Time, indeed^ accus* 
tomed them to what might be called barbarous, in the 
manners of the people; by degrees, evmi themselvet 
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laid aside their European habits; they exchanged their 
clothing for the half-exposed fashion of the native 
chiefs; and, adopting their pursuits and pleasures^ 
became hunters, and bold fishers in the light canoe. 
Finally, they learnt to speak the language, as if they 
had been bom in the island; and, at length, sealed th^r 
insular destiny by marrying native women. Laonce 
was hardly eighteen when he was first cast ashore 
amongst them; but having a hapdsome person, and 
those engaging manners, from a naturally amiable dis¬ 
position added to a gentleman’s breeding, which never 
fail agreeably impressing even the rudest minds, the 
eye of female tenderness soon found him out; and the 
maiden, being the daughter of the king, and beautifiil 
withal, had only to hint her wishes to her royal sire; 
and the king naming them to their distinguished object, 
she immediately became his happy bride. Laonce, 
becoming thus royally allied, and in the line of the 
throne, instantly received publicly the investiture of the 
highest order of Otaheitan nobility, namely, a species 
of tattooing appropriated to chiefs alone. The limbs of 
the body thus distinguished, are traversed all over with 
a damasked sort of pattern, while the particular royal 
insignia is marked on the left side of the forehead, and 
below the eye, like a thick mass of dark tattooing. 

But the young Frenchman, and his north Briton 
compafiion, had reserved to themselves means of in¬ 
creasing their consec^uenc^, still more than by their mere 
persona! merits, with their new feUow-countrymen, 

z 
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A few days after the wrecks the subsiding elements hod 
tBBt up certain articles of the ship, which tliey managed 
to turn to good account: the most valuable of them 
were fire-arms and some gunpowder, and a few other 
implements, both of defence, and use in household, or 
ship’s repairs. The fire-arms seemed to endow the new 
young chief, just engrafted into the reigning stock, 
with a kind of preternatural authority; and, by the aid 
of his old messmate, and new bosom-coadjutor, he 
exerted all his influence over their awed minds, to pre¬ 
vent their recurrence to the frightful practice he had 
seen on his first landing, of devouring the prisoners 
they took in war. His marriage had invested him with 
the power of a natively bom son of the king; and, 
having made himself master of their language, his 
persuasions were so conclusive with the leading wairiors, 
that, in the course of a very little time, it was rare to 
hear that so dreadful a species of vengeance was ever 
tasted, even in stealth. However, so addicted were 
some few of the fiercer sort, to this ancient triumph of 
their ancestors, that he found it necessary to add com¬ 
mands to persuasions, and then threats to commands; 
and having expressed ki the strongest terms his ab¬ 
horrence of so cowardly and brutal a practice, he told 
them, that the first man he saw attempt to touch the 
flesh of a prisoner to devour it, he would instantly put 
the ofTehder to death. ' * . ^ 

Shortly after this warning, a fray took place bei«Mn 
^'the tiatiree of his father-in-law's dominkii8, aiid their 
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enemies from a hostile island. A number of eaptives 
were taken; and all under his command held his former 
orders in such reverence, that none, excepting two (and 
they had before shown refractory diBpositions)^ presumed 
to disobey his edict of mercy. But these men, in 
derision of his lenity, particularly to the-female sex* 
selected a woman-prisoner to be their victim; and 
slaying her, as they would have done a beast, they 
commenced their horrible repast ujion her body. Laonoe 
descried the scene at a distance just as they had prepared 
their hideous banquet, and, going resolutely towards 
them, levelled his musket at the cannibals. One of the 
wretches was killed with the horrid morsel in his mouth,^ 
and a second shot, brouglit down his voracious accom*^ 
plice in the act. This bold example So awed all 
within ken of the fact, that from that hour, until the 
day he quitted the island, a period of fourteen years, no 
captive ever met with the interdicted fate. Though the 
old sovereign continued in life, he consigned the power 
to his new son, and Laonce became virtually king of 
the place. Indeed, so reconciled was he and his friend 
the north Briton (who also married) to the spot which ' 
had first sheltered them, and then adopted them even 
its legitimate offspring, that although many ship^eff 
difierant natiotts touched there, no inducemexitB coidd 
prevail OKI them to quit their sea>g^t home of simply 
nature^ for all the blandishments which civilized life 
could prodiioe.^ Yet Baonce took a hospitalde ddight 
ia showing, every apt of firiendaidp ill his powei; to |l|e 
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captains of the vessels; refitting them with food and 
fresh water; and rendering them much essential service, 
in pointing out how to manage with safety the difficult 
navigation round the several islands. 

The animation with which he recited these circum* 
stances, after he was far from the spot where they 
took place, strongly pourtrayed the fearless inde-^ 
pendence of his former life. He spoke with the de¬ 
cision of one whose pommands had been unappealable, 
and all the barbarian chief lightened in his eyes. 
But when he recalled his home there, his family hap¬ 
piness, his countenance fell, his eyes clouded, and he 
spoke in half-stifled words. He described his palace- 
hut; his arms, his hunting spear, his canoe; his return 
to his hut, with the fruits of the chase; the graceful, 
delicate person of his wife; her clinging fondness on his 
entrance; his tenderness for her, and for his children*— 
for she bore to him a son and a daughter; and, while be 
spoke, he burst into tears, and sobbed like a child. ** I 
was then beloved,” said he, “ Honoured!—master of all 
around me.! Now, I am nothing:—no home—no 
wife—no friend! I am an outcast here!—when there! 
Oh, Berea! wilt thou have forgotten me?” His tears, 
and wild agonies, prevented him proceeding; and my 
eyes could not remain dry, when seeing such genuine 
grief, such real suffering. 

But the cause of his being separated from his'South*^ 
^6ea home, and his beloved Berea and her babes^ 
remains to be told. It appears, that about three yeare 
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before the period 1 met him, a Russian ship, sent on 
a voyage of discoveries, touched at the island where 
Laonce liad become naturalized. The captain was re¬ 
ceived with royal hospitality by the king; and the 
Prince Laonce became the glad interpreter between 
the Europeans and his august father-in-law—for the 
captain spoke French. And, besides procuring the 
crew all they wanted for common comforts, the young 
chief loaded the commander and lus officers with useful 
presents. One night it blew a violent gale, and the 
Russian captain, deeming it impossible to keep his 
anchorage in a ^ay so full of unseen dangers, made 
ugnals to the land, in hopes of exciting some native, 
experienced in the navigation, to come off, and direct 
him how to steer. Every moment increased his 
jeopardy; the storm augmented; and, at each growing 
blast, he expected to be torn from his cables, and 
dashed to atoms against the rocks. No one moved 
from the shore. Again the signals were repeated i 
Laonce had risen from his bed on hearing the first 
Who was there amongst all in that island, excepting 
his British comrade, who would have known how to ' 
move a ehip through those boiling waves? The light 
capoe, and a vessel of heavy burthen, were different 
objects I His coBirade was then watching by the side 
of an almost dying wife, who had just made him the 
father his ffrst-bom son. Could Laonce suminon. 

from that spot of his heart’s tenderest duties, to 
attend to the roaring guns of distress from a strsiiges^ 
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vessel? Impossible! He rose, and looked out on 
' the night He listened to the second signal, he wrung 
his hands, and, sighing, was* returning to bis couch 
again. His wife had then risen also. She clasped 
her arms round him, •and a big tear stood in both 
her eyes. “ You tell me,” said she, “ that your people 
do not make those thunders to heaven, and to earth, 
till they are drowning. You know you can save them 
all. Go, Lao,”—and she smiled; *‘go; and the foreign 
chief, after you have saved him, will give you some¬ 
thing for me—either a looking-glass, or a silk hand¬ 
kerchief. Go, Lao.” 

He wound his arms round the gentle pleader; and, 
almost ashamed that the faether and the husband in 
his heart, should make him calculate between his own 
life and that of the gallant crew, he told her, that the 
tempest raged too tremendously for him to dare 
stemming it. But she laughingly repulsed his caresses, 
accusing his fondness for her as the inducement of 
his assumed apprehensions; and being too long accus¬ 
tomed to the rashness of her own people, in braving 
every weather, to believe any plea of positive danger, 
she still persisted; saying she must have a silk handker¬ 
chief that night from yon ship, or she should think he 
loved his soimd sleep better than he did his fond Berea* 

The enthusiastic love which still warmed die faithful 
husbantfs breast, and a third signal of distress from the 
struggling vessel, mastered his better judgment, and,. 
seiung his canoe, he dashed into> the foamii^. waves, 
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and boldly stemmed their fury to the object of his 
mission. The oveijoyed crew, as they heard his voice 
hailing them through the storm, cast out a rope, by 
which they hoisted him into their cracking ship. The 
most rapturous Acknowledgments from the captain, 
greeted him as soon as he jumped on the deck; and 
the eager seamen called him their deliverer. He was 
happy! he said, he was happy in the achievement 
of what he had done; he had obeyed the wish of 
his beloved Berea, and he had survived the lashing 
surge. He was happy, in the confidence that he 
should rescue the gallant vessel he came to take under 
his controL But that hom: of happiness was his last.- 
He took the helm in his hands; he gave the requisite 
directions to the seamen, for the management of the 
ship; and he soon steered her out of the dangers of 
the bay, till she rode in safety on the main ocean. 
He then asked for a boat to carry him on shore, for 
his canoe had been crushed by an accident. But the 
wind still blowing hurricanes, they would not venture 
tlie loss of one of their boats; and during the hot 
contentions between him, and the ungrateful chief of 
the vessel he had preserved, they were driven out far 
to sea; whence his swimming arm, had he plunged 
into the boisterous deep, could have been of no use to 
him. Indignation, despair, overwhelmed him. None 
appeal^ to understand the nature of his feeling j all 
pretending to wonder tliat a European bom, should 
not be grateful to any occasion that would carry him 
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away from a savage country like that In vmn Laonce 
remonstrated; in vain he talked of his wife and chil¬ 
dren; the captain and his sailors laughed, promised 
him better of both sorts amongst his kindred whites; 
and when he cursed tlieir hardened hearts and cruel 
treachery, they laughed again, and left him to his 
misery. At last, when the protracted hurricane sub¬ 
sided, and the vessel’s log-book proved that she had 
been driven several degrees leeward of the Society 
Isles, abandoned to a sullen despair, he ceased to 
accuse or to reproach; he ceased even to speak on 
any subject, but cast himself into his lonely berth 
during the day, that he might not be irritated to 
continued unavailing madness, by the sight of the 
ingrates who had betrayed him. At night, indeed, he 
seated himself solitary on the deck, when the watch 
alone was there; and, still wordless to that only com¬ 
panion, discoursed with sighs and streaming tears to 
the starry sign, which hung over the part of the 
heavens that canopied his wigwam home. To his 
straining eyes, nothing but the silvery line of the 
star-lit sea was on that distant horizon; but his heart’s 
vision pierced farther, and he beheld the sleepers 
in that home;—no, not the sleepers 1 His disconsolate, 
his despairing wife, tearing her bright locks, and 
beating the tender bosom he must no longer cla^. 
to his own. His children—“ Oh! my babes 1’^* cried 
he, and the cry of a father’s heart for once pierced^ 
the ^ obdurate bosom of the captain, tvho, in that 
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moment, had happened to come upon the deck to 
examine the night. He said a few Words of rude 
comfort, mixed with his usual raillery; vaunting him¬ 
self as a reckless bachelor, who might range the 
world, without such clogs to his enterprize and pro¬ 
motion, as wives and children; and, to ease his Oti- 
heitan benefactor of the toto, he declared he had thus 
carried him off, to share in the honour of his expected 
discoveries. The unhappy chief,* in then answering 
him, begged, that if he had, indeed, any spark of 
honesty towards him, he would prove it, by. obeying 
his wisli in one thing at least; and that was, to set 
him on shore on the first European settlement they 
should fall in with. Do this,” said he, ** and I may 
yet believe you have honour. For honour is a man’s 
own act; a discovery is fortune’s; and for its advan¬ 
tages, did I stay, 1 should not have to thank you. But 
1 want none such. Set me on shore, and there 1 will 
follow my own destiny.” 

To this poor request, the iron-soulcd commander of 
the vessel, at last consented; and in the course of some 
weeks after, Laonce was landed on the coast of 
Kamschatka. His secret intent was to lie in wait 
for the possibility of some ship touching at the port 
Where be was set ashore, that might be bound to 
this track of his beloved islands; but not uttering a 
word df this, to the reprobate wretch who had torn 
him thence, he simply bade him farewell I and to use 
his next pilot better;” so saying, they parted for ever. 
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But weeks and months passed away^ and no vessel 
bound for the South Seas, showed itself in that distant 
latitude; and its gloomy fogs, and ohiUing atmosphere, 
its pale sky, where the sun never shone for more than 
three or four hours in the day, seemed to wither up his 
life with his waning hopes! In no way did it resemble 
the land he had left; the warm, and the genial heavens 
of the home he was yet bent to find again ;'^and he left 
Kamschatka for some more propitious port; but, like 
Sindbad the Sailor, he wandered in vain. A cruel spell 
seemed set on him, or on the spirit of adventure; for 
in no place could he hear of a vessel going the way of 
his prayers. At last he arrived, by a most tedious 
and circuitous journey at Moscow, with a design to 
lay his case before the young and ardent Alexander, the 
then Emperor of Russia; with the hope that his bene<« 
volence, and a sense of what he had done tor thb vessel 
which had betrayed him, would incline his Majesty to 
make some effort to return him to his island, and his 
family. 

That this hope was not vain, the character of the 
good Alexander, since proved by a life of undeviating 
promptness to all acts of humanity, may be a sufficient 
voucher. But whether the homeward-bound chief, 
found, on his setting his foot again upon the ground 
whence he had been so cruelly rifled; and whence, 
indeed, the innocent confidence, the playful bravery of 
his fond wife, had urged him; whether he found his 
cherishly-remeipbered home, yet standing as he left it; 
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and her, stall the tender and the true to his never- 
wandered heart; and whether his children sprang to 
his knee, to share the parental caress; and the people 
around, raised the haloo of joy to the returned son qf 
their king /—whether these fondly-expected greetings 
hailed his arrival, cannot be absolutely told; for the 
vessel that took him out, was to make the circuit of the 
globe, ere it returned; hence, from that, and other 
circumstances, the facts have nev^r reached the nar¬ 
rator of this little history, of what was really the 
meeting between Laonce and his Berea; of the young 
chief, and the natives he had devotedly served I 
But can the faithful hearts of wedded love, doubt the 
one; or manly attachment suspect the other ? For the 
honour of human nature, we will believe that all was 
right; and, in the faith of a humble Christian, we will 
believef that “ he who shewed mercy, found mercy!’' 
That he is now restored to his island-home, and to his 
happy, grateful family! 
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SARDANAPALUS, DURING THE NIGHT 
AFTER THE FIRST BATTLE. 


Ptom one of the unpublished Boohs of the Fall of Nineveh, 


BY EDWIN ATUERSTONE. 

-With darkened brow, the king 

Along the silent chamber to and fro 

Paced slowly; paused at length, and toward the field 

Looked forth. Like the dead stillness of the corse 

From the fierce battle resting, gloomily 

Beneath the dim light lay the gory plain. 

Like to the blackened ashes, motionless 
And cold, where late the mighty spirit of fire 
Triumphantly his myriad banners waved,— 

The flaming battle-field, a drear obscure, 

Grimly reposed; shield, helmet, corslet, spear, 
Harness, and broken chariot,—never more 
Their owners’ proud arms in the fight to aid,— 

To the cold moon-beam gleaming. In his heart 
The stillness and the desolation spake 
With more than trumpet tongue; thoughts calling up 
Such as, till then, within him never waked. 
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Motionless, rapt, he stood; and siglis brake forth, 

And heart-heaved groans. Gently, at length, his robe 
Was drawn; and when he turned to look, behold I 
Azubah stood before him, and, with voice 
Mild as the brooding dove, within her handwS 
His hand soft pressing, her pale cheek and eye 
With tear-drops bright, after short silence, thus. 

“ Is thy soul troubled, and shall I not soothe ? 

Shall I not sing the songs that thou hast loved? 

The tales shall I not tell that gladdened thee ? 

Hast thou not triumphed? Wherefore art thou sad? 
Go to thy couch, and I the harp will wake 
To gentlest music, that thy wounded mind. 

As with kind balm, shall heal; and softest songs 
I’ll breathe to thee, that slumber sweet shall fall. 

And lull thy sorrows to forgetfulness.” 

To her the king, upon her cheek a kiss 
Softly impressing: “ From t?iy harp alone, 

And from thy voice, if music to my soul 

Could healing bring, the heavenly charm might flow: 

But all within me now is dark and dread; 

Mine eye in beauty iindeth no delight, 

Nor in sweet sounds mine ear: the bloody fleld. 
Shouts, groans, and sights of pain, and ghastly death, 
Torture my soul, and comfort quite shut out: 

And, far the days to come, o’er them hangs night 
With shapes of terror filled, that from the gloom 
Look out and threaten. Leave me then alone: 


A A 
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Music, nor soft discourse for me hath charms, 

But silence only, and this solitude. 

Go thou unto thy couch, and visions bright 
To happier scenes thy gentle spirit bear.” 

His hand she kissed, and went. He, to and fro, 
In melancholy musing, walked, and found 
No ray to cheer his gloom. 


FAME. 

BY JOHN CLARE. 

What’s future fame? a melody loud playing 

In crowds where one is wanting, whose esteeming 
Would love to hear it best—a sun displaying 
A solitary glory, whose bright beaming 
Smiles upon withered flowers, and, lone delaying. 
Lingers behind its world—a crown vain gleaming 
Around a shade whose substance death hath banished ; 

A living dream o’er which hopes once were dreaming ,* 
A busy echo on each lip delaying, 

When he that woke it into life is vanished; 

A picture that, from all eyes, praise is stealing; 

A statue towering over glory’s gafte, ^ 

That cannot feel; while he that was all feeling 
ts past and gone, and nothing but a name. 
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THE TEMPLE OF VICTORY. 


BY CIIABLES SWAIN, 
Atiihor of** Metrical Keeafftf* 


^aXdtrarios dfvc^cos 
Eis /btCav tTTty/xi^y 

T* dKodei, T-d ^<pfp€ 
Ets y^*'- 


Tiie glorious spears of war. 

Gleam o’er the calm blue wave; 
Voices and lutes afar. 

Sing poeans to tbe brave: 
Cittern, and lyre, and trumpet-strain. 
Breathe of the red victorious plain! 


Wreath, wreath the laurel crown; 

Swell forth the glad acclaim. 

Bid glory and renown 
* Record each valiant name; 

The mighty ones who your side. 
For Hellas fought!—for Hellas died! 
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Fill, fill the banquet board, 

Your Standards! wave on high. 
Chiefs of the shrine and sword! 
Brothers of victory! 

Bring forth the guerdon of your toil, 
The gold, the captives, and the spoil. 


Brightly and fast the waves 
Bear on the warriors now; 

The tide in beauty laves, 

Kach tall barque’s silver prow: 

A myriad dashing oars sweep by, 

And shouts of conquest shake the sky! 


Open your gates of brass. 

Ye temples! and receive 
The brave whose deeds surpass 
What ages may achieve! 
Pour on the consecrated shrine, 
The offering bright of ruby wine. 


Ujwn your tablets trace. 

In characters of light, 

Which time shall ne’er efface. 

The victors of the fight 1 
Immortal be they on your page, 
Stars! which may light an after-age 1 
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O! beautiful thou art, 

Land of my sirca 1 to me 
Of heaven thou scemest a part, 

A charm—a mystery 

Broods o’er thy liills—thy pleasant bowers— 
Thy vine-clad plains—tliy leaves and flowers? 


Mother of heroes! long 

May valour guard thy' breast. 
Thou, terror of the strong! — 
Thou, shield of the opprest! 
Wither the tyrant’s deadly hand, 
That would enchain my native land! 


Evan Evohel hear, 

Thy noble patriots come: 

They have' brought golden cheer. 
Riches and triumph home! 
Sound, sound the tidings far and free, 
Evan Evohel Victory! 


A A 3 
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EARTH AND HEAVEN. 


Suggested by the Death of a Young Femalem 


BY G. F. RICHARDSON. 


EARTH. 

There is grief, there is grief—there is wringing of 
hands, 

And weeping and calling for aid; 

For sorrow hath summoned her group, and it stands 
Round the couch where the Sufferer is laid. 

And lips are all pallid, and cheeks arc all cold, 

And tears from the heart-springs are shed; 

Yet who that looks on the sweet saint to behold, 

But would gladly lie down in her stead I 

There is grief, there is grief—there is anguish and 
strife, 

See, the Sufferer is toiling for breath; 

For the spirit will cling. Oh! how fondly, to life. 

And stern is the struggle with death! 
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But the terrible conflict grows deadlier still, 

Till the last fatal symptoms have birth; 

And the eye-ball is glazed, and the heart-blood is chill; 
And this is the portion of Earth! 

HEAVEN. 

There is bliss, there is bliss—in the regions above 
They have opened the gates of the sky; 

A Spirit hath soared to those mansions of love. 

And seeks for admittance on high. 

And friends long divided arc hasting to greet 
To a land, where no sorrow may come, 

And the seraphs are eager a sister to meet, 

And to welcome the child to its home 1 

There is bliss, there is bliss—at the foot of the throne, 

See the spirit all purified bend; 

And it beams with delight since it gazes alone, 

On the face of a father, a friend! 

Then it joins in the anthems for ever that rise, 

And its frailty or folly forgiven; 

% 

It is dead to the earth; and new-born to the skies; 
And this is the portion of Heaven! 
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THE BRIDE OF DEATH. 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND, 
Authoress of the “ Seven Ages of Womans'*'* ^c. 


How calm thou art I on that fair brow 
Hath peace for ever set her seal; 

And grief can ne*er displace it now ; 
For thou hast ceased to feel. 

Thou, from a world too rude for thee. 
Sweet maiden I hast for ever flown. 
And, in thy virgin purity. 

Hast to the grave gone down. 

Life’s fading roses yet awhile 
Are lingering on thy placid cheek; 
And on thy lips that angel smile 
Thy joy in death should speak. 

1 may not view those lovely eyes. 

Now shrouded in their last long sleep; 
But in their depth no sadness'lies. 

And they have ceased to weep. 
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The patient look of grief resigned, 

Which thou wert wont in life to wear, 

When secret anguish crushed thy mind, 

No longer lingers there. 

m 

But traits more heavenly far than this, 

And ixiilder, more seraphic grace. 

Reflected from thy spirit's bliss. 

Are painted on thy face.> 

The pangs that wrung that tender heart 
Are now for ever past and o'er; 

And Falsehood’s stings, and Love’s keen dart, 
Shall never pierce it more. 

In Death, who early marked thy charms, 

Thou hast a kinder lover found. 

And thou wilt in his friendly arms 
Sleep sweetly in the ground; 

Where bitter thoughts of slighted truth 
And withered hopes shall never come, 

Nor aught that crossed thy wasted youth 
Disturb that quiet home. 

But vernal buds and summer flowers 
Ground thy lowly bed shall bloom. 

And Heaven’s best dews, and purest showers 
Weep o’er thy silent tomb. 
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THE CALDRON LINN. 

An Antcdote, 

BY R. K. DOUQLAS. 

Among the objects of curiosity to which the atten¬ 
tion of the traveller, through the west part of Perthshire, 
is directed, are a fall, or rather series of falls, formed by 
the little river Devon—** the clear-winding Devon of 
Bums—the loftiest of which is termed the ** Caldron 
Linn and a bridge, that stretches its ** wearisome, but 
needful length” over the same stream, and which, from 

the noise and turmoil of the waters, that tear and bellow 

. •* 

like a chafed lion some forty feet below it, is called the 
“ Rumbling Bridge.” The Rumbling Bridge no longer 
exists, or rather, I should say, it is no longer accessible; 
and the manner in which this has been brought about 
is not a little indicative of the calculating genius of 
the people of the “north countrie.” Some fifteen or 
sixteen years ago, the road—a wild and rugged and 
neglected mountain path—after toiling up the preci-^ 
pitons bank, dived down again almost per]>endiculdrly, 
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.until it reached the bridge; and, that once passed, a 
similar ascent and descent awaited the traveller before 
he could reach what was, comparatively speaking, level 
ground. The bridge itself was, or shall explain 
this ambiguity by and bye—one 


Where two wbeelbarrane tremble when they meet/’ 


The height of the time-worn and tottering parapet had 
never exceeded eighteen inches; and when a way-farer, 
whether on horseback or in a carriage, halted on the 
crown of the sharply-turned arch, and beheld, within 
a, foot on each side, the fence that mocked his fears 
with the semblance of protection, and looked to the 
wild and tangled banks and dark dripping masses of 
rock beetling over, and almost shutting out the light, 
and listened to the stream that roared beneath him in 
darkness all but utter, and this apparatus of terror 
accompanied, as it at all times was, by a strong blast 
of wind sweeping down the narrow and tortuous funnel 
through which the waters poured—he must have 
possessed an imagination of the dullest, and a head of 
the hardest materially if he did not feel the grandeur 
and giddinefis of the scene* 

When the present secure' and convenient fabricy 
which joins the highway from Crieff to Stirling with tba 
hill-road to Cleish and Dunfermline, was erected, the 
thrifty engineer, instead of hunting about for a more 
auitjshle point of projection, wisely considered that it 
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would save expense to build the new bridge above the 
old. The abutments of the latter served as a founda¬ 
tion for those of the former, and the old arch was used 
as a ^%nt d'appui for the frame-work of its successor. 
The new bridge, in consequence, struts, in all the 
pride of upstart greatness, above the humble and hidden 
friend to whom it owes its support; and it is only by 
clambering down the bank for a considerable way, that 
a glimpse can be c?ught of the reaZ Rumbling Bridge 
hanging in unapproached obscurity some twenty feet 
below the structure that now usurps its name. When 
the long and dreary nights of winter begin to settle 
down upon the Ochils, the inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
bouring hamlets have, it is said, not unfrequently seen 
strange forms flitting about the untrodden road-way, 
and perching on the crumbling parapets; and unearthly 
voices have been heard passing down the stream, by 
more than one belated shepherd; but whether these are 
illusions of the fancy merely, or whether they are the 
real pranks of the water kelpies that, time immemorial, 
have held their revels around the falls and in the 
“wiels’* of the Devon, 1 shall not take upon me to 
decide.—To return to the Caldron Linn. Down theso 
falls a stray cow or sheep is now and then accidentally 
hurried; and in no case has it happened that the 
animal has not been found, at the foot of the MB; 
broken, and bleeding, and lifelesi^ from dasbing^agaiMi 
the sides of the fearful rift, in its descent. Human' 
beings have also stumbled into the stream, and, 
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one very singular and providential exception, their fate 
has been similar. 

One fine summer day, Mr. H. (the person of whom I 
speak is, 1 believe, still alive) was wandering down the 
rugged banks below the “ Rumbling Bridge,” along with 
an older and more staid companion. Mr. H. was then 
a very young man, full of the vigour, activity, and joy¬ 
ousness of his years, and possessing all the fearlessness 
and dexterity of a mountaineer; in person somewhat 
about the middle size, and slightl^but compactly formed. 
The stream had been swollen by a recent “ spate,” and 
the roaring of the cataract was like a continuous peal 
of thunder. Both parties were anxious to obtain a full 
view of the fall, but the nature of the ground rendered 
it a matter of considerable difRculty. They were creep¬ 
ing cautiously along the giddy and over-hanging bank, 
when Mr. H. perceived, at some distance below the 
spot where he hung half suspended by the roots and 
branches of the brushwood, a flat projecting piece of 
rock, within a few yards of the verge of the Linn; and 
pointing it out to his companion, and beckoning him to 
follow, he began to move downward in that direction. 
His more considerate friend endeavoured, by his gestures, 
to make him desist,—to communicate by any other means 
was impossible,—-rather from a general apprehension 
dagger, than from any anticipation of what was to follow. 
Tha adiftoiulioii, however, as admonitions addressed to< 
youth ,11108% are, was received with a laugh of ridicule 
at the dniid% in which it was supposed to odginate, 
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and only served to confirm the climber’s purpose. In 
a few seconds he reached a spot immediately above the 
point that he aimed at, and dropped lightly down; but 
no sooner had his foot pressed the stone, than to the 
unspeakable horror of his companion, whose eye followed 
his progress with mingled terror and admiration, it 
trembled, loosened, and fell from beneath him! The 
unhappy young man grasped convulsively at the root 
of a bush immediately over his head, and had it been 
suiiiciently strong, he would sdll have escaped; but toot, 
and bush, and turf, gave way together under his weight, 
and he fell into the water a very few feet above the fall. 
Once, and once only, his eye met that of his friend as 
he rose above the surface; the next instant he sped over 
the cataract, like an arrow shot by a vigorous arm, and 
disappeared amid the clouds of spray, and the roaring 
billows of the poo^iielow. The companion of the un* 
fortunate young gentleman, although convinced, as he 
afterwards declared, that he should never again behold 
him alive, did not for a moment delay to embrace what 
he conceived to be the only chance of saving him. 
He climbed, or rather ran, directly up the bank, a feat 
which nothing but the excitation of the moment would 
have emboldened him to Attempt^indeed he never was 
able very clearly to state how he accomplished it—and 
shouted an alarm to the farm-house close 1^. The^cry 
^was heard, and he was immediately joined or 

four of the inmates, who, seeing him alone, ‘ easily 
'^^essed what had happened; and the whole, wi^ioait 
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question asked or answered, rushed down the steep 
road that led to the point where the Devon enters 
the plain. Here, in a little bending, scooped out by 
the eddy of the stream, was usually landed whatever 
floating body happened from accident to pass over 

n 

the falls. As they approached the cove, the first of 
the party, a strong and active shepherd, perceived a 
hat floating on the surface, and plunged into the water, 
from an idea that it was the bqdy of the drowned 
youth. He was soon undeceived; and wading out 
with the hat in his hand, in a suppressed tone of 
voice, said to the rest who were now at his side, “ He 
is in some of the Linn-pots—^we must seek up the 
water."—'* He had fallen with the bit whin in hia 
hand, it is like," said another, pointing to the furze, 
which, with the sod sdll in part attached to it, had 
slowly circled round until it was an^ted by the water* 
worn pebbles that strewed the bottom of the shallow 
pooL 

1 must now return to young Mr. H. Before he 
recovered his recollection, after the plunge into the 
water, he was hurried, as 1 have described, over 
the fall, and found himself, after sinking in what 
seemed a bottomless abyss, ^rling round with fearful 
and dizs^ rapidity. Luckily he could swim a little $ 
and fhrni an instinctive desire to prolong life, he 
struck efut with his hwds and feet, and endeavoured 
to gain the edge of the whirlpool. To his astonish-* 
Bseat; his breath, and strength,, and hspe, w^e 
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just departing, he found he had succeeded in reaching 
a spot where the waters were comparatively still, and 
where the depth was not above a few feet The bottom, 
on which he had found a resting-place, was, how¬ 
ever, of the loosest and most yielding nature. It was, 
indeed, a mere ridge of sand and pebbles, that had 
come down the fall, and which in that spot, and in it 
alone, the diminished agitation of the water had allowed 
to subside. On the crown of the ridge, Mr. H. had 
by accident stopped; and his momentary feeling of 
joyful surprise was followed by the bitterness of agony, 
when he found, after remaining for a second, the 
mound'on which he stood gradually slipping away from 
beneath him. He looked upward, as the blast swept 
aside the dense cloud of spray, and saw afar off the 
line of the clear blue sky, with the light fleecy clouds 
swiftly sweeping over it, and caught a glimpse of the 
edge of the bank, with the trees and bushes bending 
in the breeze, and the birds flitting across the chasm, 
whose black and froifning and slippery sides rose to a 
height that seemed interminable. Behind, and touch¬ 
ing him, was the whirlpool, from which he had with so 
much difliculty escaped; and beyond it rushed down, 
like a solid wall, the wat#s of the Linn, over which he 
had been tumbled; while in front roared other falls, 
whose height he knew not, and which nothing but Hi 
miracle could enable him to pass, and live, ^e saw 
all this; and he felt, at the same moment, thathiit'a 
few minutes could elapse ere he must see thsmi no 
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more; yet lie determined to struggle with his fate to 
the last At first he endeavoured, by altering his 
position, to stay his feet from slipping; but a very 
few trials convinced him, that to sliift at all only 
accelerated his sinking, and that his best chance 
lay in remaining as stationary as possible. Still, 
however, he sank to the breast—the slioulders—the 
neck. A thought now seized him, that seemed even 
more bitter than the death that was trembling over 
him. Had he sped over the falls his body would at 
least have been recovered by his friends—it would have 
been composed by kindly hands—pious tears would 
have been dropped over it—a mother’s lips would 
have pressed his cold check—troops of kinsfolk and 
neighbours would have accompanied him to his last 
dwelling-place—the blessed sun would have looked 
down upon his grave, and the wind of his native 
hills would have swept over it; but now, the bottom 
of the whirlpool was to be his burial-place, and his 
bones were to bleach for ever in the torrent of the 
Caldron Linn! His mind began to give way under 
these dismal fancies. Amidst the roaring of the waters, 
he heard shrill and unnatural howlings. The supersti¬ 
tions of his childhood came across him; and he thought, 
while he listened to those terrible voices, that he heard 
the demons of the stream rejoicing over their antici¬ 
pated victim; and in the fantastic forms of the frowning 
rocks, as tlic wreaths of spray passed over them, Ms 
imagination pictured the lurid aspect and goggling 

B B 3 
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eyes of the water kelpie glaring upon him, and its 
rifted jaws opened to devour him. His soul was wound 
up to agony beyond endurance. He struggled to free 
himself from the gravel in which he had sunk, but his 
struggles only sank him deeper; the water rose to bis 
lips,—he gasped for air and it came not;—another 
second, and his sufferings would have ceased for ever. 
But the same Power w’hich had guided him over the 
fall, and snatched him from the whirlpool, was still 

t 

watcliing over him. 

As the party that were searching, not for their 
companion, but for his body (for not one of them 
supposed it possible that he should ever be seen olive 
again), the same young man who had plunged into 
the stream, as he sprung from rock to rock, along the 
dizzy brink of the chasm, with the sharpened eye 
which a shepherd’s life never fails to bestow, his vision 
rendered doubly acute by the excited state of his 
feelings, perceived a dark stationary speck in the 
water, which a moment’s inspection convinced him to 
be the bead and shoulders of a human being. Ropes! 
ropes!” he shouted to his companions; he is alive; 
I see him standing at the foot of the Linn.” The 
binding-ropes from a couple of hay-wagons were 
knotted, and handed to him, and the upper extremity 
being firmly secured to the trunk of one of the twisted 
birches, at the top of the bank, the adventurous ahep- 
'^h^rd slid down with the other in his hand, until the 
overhanging rock forbade farther descent; those at 
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the top hollowing, in the mean time, to attract the 
attention of their half-drowned friend, with what effect 
I have already stated. No noise, indeed, that they 
could make, would have been sufficient; but, luckily, 
the wet and dripping hat, which the shepherd had 

m 

fished up from the cove, was still grasped in his band; 
be dropped it into the water, and the wind at that 
moment lulling, and the spray clearing away, it fell 
immediately before the object whose attention it was 
designed to attract Roused by the sudden splash, he 
turned his despairing eyes upwards, and beholding the 
rope his friend was endeavouring^ to steady, he raised 
his arms, and by a vigorous spring, contrived to catch 
hold of it There was still, however, much between 
him and safety. From the surface of the water ta 
where the shepherd had propped himself was fully 
twenty feet; the rock jutted over the stream, so that 
while drawn up, young H. had to hang suspended by 
his hands, the power of which was nearly lost, from 
the time he had been immersed in the river. He was 
swung backwards and forwards at a fearful rate by the 
wind, and not unfreq^^uently struck with violence against 
the points of the rock. The rope also rubbed against 
the sharp edge of the precipice, and ran a momentary 
risk of being cut through. By great care, and greater 
good fortune, he at length approached the top of the 
rock; ^d his humble friend, whose encouraging voice 
had nerved him in his dangerous ascent, stooping 
down, caught the wrist of the exhausted youth finniy 
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in his grasp, and placed him at his side. In another 
instant they were both in the midst of the group at 
the top. 

Young H. sickened and fainted os soon as he was 
placed once more on the grassy bank. He was con¬ 
veyed to the farm-house, where he was put to bed; 
whence he arose, after a few hours of heavy sleep, 
without any other symptoms of suffering than extreme 
weakness, from which youth, and a healthful con¬ 
stitution, in the course of a few days, completely re¬ 
lieved him. For many years after, however, his sleep 
was occasionally disturbed with dreams of rocks and 
rushing waters; and even in his waking moments, a 
eonvuLsive shudder would not unfrequently pass over 
him, when he thought of the Caldron Linn. 
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BY RICHARD IIOWITT. 


” Thy wish, thy words, dear youth, have power. 
But love hath holier power in me—" 

Moved by his plea, the maid began, 

** If I should leave my aged Sire, 

Who then would bless his cottage fire 7 
A poor and f^ndless man I 


My mother in the churchyard lies. 

The pride, the treasure of his prime; 

Nor am 1 valued less: 

In tee he finds the lost restored. 

To cheer his hearth, to bless his board-— 
I am his happiness 1 
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“An aged tree upon the waste— 
Ills pleasant summer shade is gone, 
All save one solitary bough; 

Oh, many happy souls were his ; 
And he was blessed in their bliss— 
To feel more lonely now. 


Then woo, dear youth, some happier maid; 
One more devote to follow thee 
0*er mountain, and o’er wild ; 

I may not warulcr forth from him ; 

His locks are grey, his eyes are dim— 

I am his only child.” 


“ I love thee more,” the youth exclaimed, 
“ I love thee more and more 
For clinging thus to age; 

Heaven grant thee, in thy far decline, 
’Midst hearts as fondly true as thine, 

To close thy pilgrimage.” 


The youth is gone unto the wars ; 

The maid is by her fathers’s fire, 

And now her tears more freely flow: 
The old man cannot see her tears, 

But then the maiden’s sighs he hears. 
And marvels why 'tis so. 
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For, from her very childhood up 
Her step was light, her heart was gay, 
And ever joyous songs she sung: 
For ever with her gladsome voice, 
That made his lonely heart rejoice, 
Their lowly dwelling rung. 


There is a change, he feels a change. 
And yet he knows not why : 

And Ellen now perceives his fears; 
And she, to stay the old man’s tongue, 
Doth sing—a melancholy song 
That endeth in her tears. 


“ What ails thee, child? why dost thou grieve? 
1 know that diou dost strive and toil, 

But then my days can be but few: 

And He who looketh from above 
Will bless thy patience and thy love. 

With love as strong and true.’* 


“You wrong me, father,** Ellen cried; 
“You are my only solace now; 

Your death were woe to me; 

For^e whom 1 so fondly loved, 

Whose truth in poverty was proved, 

Is gone beyond the sea.’* 
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They pause, and then they weep together— 
And tears have power to soothe and bless; 

And Ellen's heart is lighter grown: 

The old man’s soul is in his youth, 

And he has told of love and truth, 

In grievous trials known. 


Ycars pass—and she has closed his eyes; 
And she has wept upon the sward 
That wraps his lifeless clay; 

And from the wars the youth is come, 

To find her in her mournful home, 

And turn its night to day I 





TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF *^HO FICTION.*’ 

■0 

Thou art not gone ; thou couldst not go; 
True friends can never part— 

Our prayer is one, our hope is one. 

And we are one in heart! 

I 

Nor place, nor time, can e’er divide 
The souls which friendship seals; 

But still the changing scenes of life 
Their mutual love reveals. 

Body from body may be placed 
Remote as pole from pole; 

But can our fleshly frailties bind 
The fellowship of soul 7 

’Tis when removed from grosser sense 
My spirit claims her right; 

My friend is often letzst away 
When absent from my eight. 

His form and look, in memory’s glass, 

F still distinctly see ; 

His voice and words, in fancy’s ear. 

Are whispering still to me. 


c c 
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The stars which meet his pensive eye 
Are present still to mine; 

The moonlights which surround his path. 
Around my footsteps shine. 

Beneath the same fair dome we dwell, 

By the same Hand are fed; 

And, pilgrims in one narrow way, 

Are by one Spirit led! 

To the Great presence of our God, 

By hourly faith we come; 

And find, in sweet communion there, 

One everlasting home! 

Our hope, our joy, our life, our soul, 

In our ONE Saviour meet; 

And what in earth or heaven shall break 
A union so complete ? 

O! blest are they who seek in Him 
A union to their friend; 

Their love shall grow through lifers decay, 
And live when life shall end! 

And blest be He whose love bestows 
A friendship so divine, 

And makes, by oneness with Himself, 

My friend for ever mine! 
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SY JOHN BIRD. 


Lead me, lead me to the stake, 

Pile the faggot, light the brand; 
Shall a Christian maid forsake 

Christian vows, at man’s command 
Oh ! the heart were little worth, 

Frail and weak the promise given, 
Could a grovelling fear of earth 
Blight the blessed hope of heaven! 


Vain to me your threat,'—as vain 
Wiles my youthful mind to win. 

Hence, bright gems!—I loathe, disdain. 
Gauds that tempt to shame and sin: 
Living flowers my brow shall wreathe, 
Brilliant as<^y faith, and pure; 
Spurned and crushed, their odours breathe 
Fragrance ever to endure.. 
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Father! smooth that angry brow; 

Mother dear! thy sorrows dry; 
Chide not Anna’s willing vow, 

Bless, oh! bless me ere I die! 
Could each bosom share my faith. 
Welcome would that death-hour be. 
Oh ! by Him who conquered death, 
Kiss the cross, and die with me. 


In His blessed name who died 
On that cross to gain and save. 
Cling to faith,—that angel-guide 
Soars triumphant o’er the grave! 
What were riches, pomp, or power. 
Life and all its witcheries, 

To one calm unclouded hour, 

In die realms beyond the skies ? 


Love!—oh, ’twas a dazzling* dream 
Fading ftrom die risen day: 

Ill *twould Anna’s hopes beseem 
Now to tread that flowery wayl 
If he loves me, seeks me, sdll; 

Thus be Anna’s answer given i'—- 
At the stake thy vows fulfil, 

Die on earth, to live in Heaven, 
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Shrink ye all ?—then all ferewell,— 

Be the fiery ordeal mine! 

Mine the exulting task to tell, 

’Mid the flames, of faith divine! 

Swift, ye fires, around me rise, 

Speed to my celestial home t 
Seize, my friends, the deathless prize; 

Heaven opes her gates,—1 come—1 come! 


DEATH OF BEAUTY. 

BY JOHN CLARE. 

Now thou art gone! the fairy rose is fled 
That erst gay fancy’s garden did adorn; 

Thou wert the dew on which their folly fed. 

The sun by which tliey glittered in the morn. 

Now thou art gone I their pride is withered; 

The dress of common weeds their youth bewray; 
Now vanity neglects them in her play. 

Thou wert the very index of their praise: 

Their borrowed bloom all kindled from thy rays, 
Like dancing insects that the sun allures. 

They little heeded it was gained from thee: 

Vaiq joys I what are they now ? their sun’s away; 
What, but popr shadows that blank night obscures, 
As the grave hideth and dishonours thee 1 

cc 3 
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POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT HALL. 


It has been observed that it seldom falls to the lot 
of one man to be both a philosopher and a poet These 
two characters, in their iiill extent, may be said to di¬ 
vide betwixt them the wliole empire of genius; for all 
the productions of the human mind fall naturally under 
two heads—works of imagination, and works of reason. 
There are, indeed, several kinds of composition, which, 
to be perfect, must partake of both. In our most cele¬ 
brated historians, for instance, we meet with a just 
mixture of the penetration that distinguishes the 
philosopher, and the ardour of the poet; stiU their 
departments are very wide of each other, and. a small 
degree of attention will be sufficient .to show, why it is 
BO extremely difficult to unite, in any high degree, .the 
excellence of each. The end of the poet is to give 
delij^ht to his reader, which he attempts by *addjresl^ng 
his^ancy and moving his sensihility; the philoso^er 
png^oses merely to instruct, and therefore tbrnka it 
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enough if he presents his thoughts in that order which 
will render diem the most perspicuous, and seems 
best adapted to gain the attention. Their views de¬ 
mand, therefore, a very diiferent procedure. All that 
passes under the eye of the poet, he surveys in one 
particular view; every form and image under which he 
presents it to the fancy, arc descriptive of its effects. 
He delights to paint every object in motion, that he 
may raise a similar agitation in the bosom of the reader. 
But the calm deliberate thinker, on the contrary, makes 
it his endeavour to seek out the remoter causes and 
principles, which gave birth to these appearances. 

It is the highest exertion of a philosopher to strip 
•off the false colours that serve to disguise, to remove 
every particular which fancy or folly has combined, 
and present to view the simple and naked truth. But 
the poet, who addresses the imagination and the heart, 
neglects no circumstance, however fanciful, which may 
serve to attach his descriptions more closely to the 
human mind. In describing the awful appearances of 
nature, he gladly avails himself of those magic terrors 
with which ignorance and superstition have surrounds 
ed them; for though the light of reason dispels those 
shades, they answer the highest purpose of the poet, 
in awakening the passions. It is the delight of poetry 
to combine and associate ; of philosophy to separate 
and distinguish. The one resemldes a skilful ana^ 
toiiMBt, who lays open every thing that occurs, and 
exiuoaines the smallest particulars of its make;. the 
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Other a judicious painter, who conceals what would 
offend the eye, and embellishes every subject he un^ 
dertakes to represent. The same object, therefore, 
which has engaged the investigating powers of the 
philosopher, takes a very different appearance from the 
forming hand of the poet, who adds every grace, and 
artfully hides the nakedness of the inward structure, 
under all the agreeable foldings of elegance and beauty. 
In philosophical discussions, the end of which is to 
explain, every part ought to be unfolded with the most 
lucid perspicuity. But works of imagination never 
exert a more powerful influence, than when the author 
has contrived to throw over them a shade of darkness 
and doubt The reason of this is obvious: the evils 
we but imperfectly discern, seem to bid defiance to 
caution; they affect the mind with a fearful anxiety, 
and by presenting no limits, the imagination easily 
conceives them boundless. These species of composi¬ 
tion differ still farther with respect to the situation of 
mind requisite to produce them. Poetry is the ofi&piing 
of a mind heated to an uncommon degree; it is a kind 
of spirit thrown off in the effervescence of the agitated 
feeling: but the utmost calmness and composure is 
essential to philosophical inquiry. Novelty, surprise, 
and astonishment, kindle in the bosom the fire of 
poetry; whilst philosophy is reared up by cool and 
long-continued efforts. There is one circumstance re¬ 
lating to this kind of composition too material to be 
«^|nitted. In every nation it has been found that poetry 
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is of much earlier date than any other pi^oduction of 
the human mind; as in the individual the imagination 
and passions are more vigorous in youth, which, in ma¬ 
ture age, subside, and give way to thought and refiecdon. 

Something similar to this secims to characterize that 
genius, which distinguishes the difiFerent periods of 
society. The most admired poems have been the 
offspring of uncultivated ages. Pure poetry consists 
of the descripdons of nature, and the display of the 
passions; to each of which, a rude state of society is 
better adapted than one more polished. They who 
live in that early period in which art has not alle^dated 
the calamities of life, are forced to feel their depend¬ 
ence upon nature. Her appearances are ever open to 
their view, and therefore strongly imprinted on their 
fancy. They shrink at the approach of a storm, and 
mark with anxious attention every variation of the 
sky. The change of seasons, cloud or sunshine, sete- 
nity and tempest, are to them real sources of sorrow 
and of joy; and we need not, therefore, wonder, they 
should describe with energy what they feel with So 
much force. But it is one chief advantage of civili¬ 
zation, that, by enabling us in ^me measure to control 
nature, we become less subject to its influence. It 
Opens many new sources of eiijoyment In this situ¬ 
ation the gay and the cheerful can always mingle In 
compafly, whilst the difliision of knowledge opens to the 
Studious a new world, over which the whirlwind ahd 
the blast can exert no influence. The fhed of ' Mature 
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gradually retires from view, and those who attempt 
to describe it^ often content themselves with copyings 
from books, whereby their descriptions want the fresh¬ 
ness and glow of original observation, like the 
image of an object reflected through various mediums, 
each of which varies somewhat of its form, and lessens 
its splendour. The poetry of uncivilized nations has, 
therefore, often excelled the productions of a more 
refined people, in elevation and pathos. Accustomed 
to survey nature only in her general form, and grander 
movements, their descriptions cannot fail of carrying 
with them an air of greatness and sublimity. They 
paint scenes which every one has felt, and which, 
therefore, need only to be presented to awaken a 
similar feeling again. For awhile, they delight us 
with the vastness of their conceptions; but the want of 
various embellishments, and the frequent recurrence 
of the same images, soon fatigue the attention, and 
their, poetry may be compared to the world of waters, 
which fills us with amazement, but upon which we 
gaze for a while, and then turn away our eyes. It 
is the advantage of enlightened nations, that their 
superior knowledge enables them to supply greater 
variety, and to render poetry more copious. They’ 
allure with an agreeable succession of images. They 
do not weary mth uniformity, or overpower ni with' 
the continuance of any one exertion; but, by per¬ 
petually shifting the scene, they keep os in a constant 
hurry of delight* >. 
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I cannot help observing, that poetical genius seems 
capable of much greater variety than talents for phi** 
losophising. The power of thinking and reasoning is 
a simple energy, which exerts itself in all men nearly 
ill the same manner; indeed, the chief varieties thal 
have been observed in it may be traced to two — a 
capacity of abstract and mathematical reasoning, and 
a talent for collecting facts, and making observations; 
these qualities of mind, blended in various proportions, 
wiH fen* the most part account for any peculiarities 
attending men's mode of thinking. But the ingre¬ 
dients that constitute a poet, arc far more various and 
complicated. A poet is in a high degree under the 
influence of the imagination and passions, principles 
of mind very various and extensive. Whatever is 
complicated is capable of much greater variety, and 
will be extremely more diversified in its form than 
that which is more simple* In this case, every in« 
gredient is a source of variety; and by being mingled. 
in the composition in a greater or less degree, mayo 
give an original cast to the whole. 

To explain the particular causes which vary the 
direction of the fancy in different men, would perhaps 
be no easy task. 

We are led, it may be at first through , accident, to. 
the smryey of one class of objects; this calls up a 
pardcultfr train of thinking, which we afterwards 
fre^y indulge; it easily finds access to the mind upon 
all occasions; the slightest accident serves to suggest. 
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it. It is nursed by habit, and reared up with atten¬ 
tion, till it gradually swells to a torrent, which bears 
away every obstacle, and awakens in the mind the 
consciousness of peculiar powers. Such sensations 
eagerly impel to a particular purpose, and are suf¬ 
ficient to give to the mind *a distinct and deter¬ 
minate character. 

Poetical genius is likewise mtich under the influence 
of the passions. The pleased and the splenetic^ the 
serious and the gay, survey nature with very different 
eyes. That elevation of fancy, which, with a melan¬ 
choly turn, will produce scenes of gloomy grandeur 
and awful solemnity, will lead another of a cheerful 
c<nnplexion, to delight, by presenting images of splen¬ 
dour and gaiety, and by inspiring gladness and joy. 
To these and other similar causes, may he traced that 
boundless variety, wliich diversifies the works of imagi¬ 
nation, and which is so great that I have thought the 
perusal of fine authors is like traversing the different 
regions of the earth: some glow with a pleasant and 
refreshing warmth, whilst others kindle with a fierce 
and fiery heat; in one we meet with scenes of elegance 
and art, where all is regular, and a thousand beautiful 
objects spread their colours to the eye, and regale the 
senses •, in another, we behold nature in an unadotned 
majestic simplicity, scouring the plain with a tempeiM* 
sitting upon a rock, or walking upon the wing^ of the 
wind Here we meet with a Sterne, who fana us with 
the softest delicacies; and there a Rousseau, who 
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hurries iis along in whirlwind and tempest Hence that 
delightful succession of emotions which is felt in the 
bosom of sensibility. We feel the empire of genius, 
we imbibe the impression, and the mind resembles an 
enchanted mansion, which, at the touch of some supe¬ 
rior hand, at one time brightens into beauty, and at 
another darkens into horror. Even where the talents 
of men approach most nearly, an attentive eye will ever 
remark some small shaides of difference sufficient to 
distinguish them. Perhaps few authors have been dis¬ 
tinguished by more similar features of character than 
Homier and Milton. That vastness of thought which 
fills the imagination, and that sensibility of spirit which 
renders every circumstance interesting, are the qualities 
of both: but Milton is the most sublime, and Homer 
the most picturesque. Homer lived in an early age 
before knowledge was much advanced; he would derive 
little from any acquired abilities, and therefore may be 
styled the poet of nature. To this source, perhaps, we 
may trace the principal difference betwixt Homer and 
Milton. The Grecian poet was left to the movements 
of his own mind, and to the full influence of that variety 
of passions which is common to all: his conceptions 
therefore are distinguished by their simplicity and force. 
In Milton, who was skilled in almost every department 
of science, learning seems sometimes to have shaded 
the splendour of his genius. 

No epic poet excites emotions so fervid as H<;nner, 
or possesses so much Are; but in point of subliinity» he 

D D 
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cannot be compared to Milton. 1 rather think the 
Greek poet has been thought to excel in this quality 
more than he really does, for want of a proper concep¬ 
tion of its effects. When the perusal of an author 
raises us above our usual tone of mind, we immediately 
ascribe those sensations to the sublime, without consi¬ 
dering whether they light on the imagination or the 
feelings; whether they elevate the fancy, or only fire 
the passions. 

The sublime has for its object the imagination only, 
and its influence is not so much to occasion any fervour 
of feeling, as the calmness of fixed astonishment* If 
we consider the sublime as thus distinguished from 
every otlier quality, Milton will appear to possess it in 
an unrivalled degree ; and here indeed lies the secret 
of his power. The perusal of Homer inspires'us with 
an ardent sensibility; Milton with the stillness of sur¬ 
prise. The one fills and delights the mind with the 
confluence of various emotions; the other amazes with 
the vastness of his ideas. The movements of Milton’s 
mind are steady and progressive; he carries the fancy 
through successive stages of elevation, and gradually 
increases the heat by adding fuel to the fire. 

The flights of Homer are more sudden and transitory; 
Milton, whose mind was enlightened by science, appears 
the most comprehensive; he shows more acuteness in 
his reflections and more sublimity of thought Homer, 
who lived more with men, and had perhaps a deeper 
tincture of the human passions, is by far the most 
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vehement and picturesque. To the view of Milton, 
the wide scenes of the universe seem to have been 
thrown open, which he regards with a cool and com¬ 
prehensive survey, little agitated, and superior to those 
emotions which affect inferior mortals. Homer, wJien 
he soars the highest, goes not beyond the bounds of 
human nature ; he still connects his descriptions with 
human passions; and though his ideas have less subli¬ 
mity, they have more fire. The appetite for greatness— 
that appetite which always grasps at more than it can 
reach, is never so fully satisfied os in the perusal of 
Paradise Lost. In following Milton, we grow familiar 
with new worlds, we traverse the immensities of space, 
wandering in amazement, and finding no bounds. Ho¬ 
mer confines the mind to a narrower circle, but that 
circle he brings nearer the eye, he fills it with a quicker 
succession of objects, and makes it tlie scene of more 
interesting action. 
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BY THE REV. THOMAS RAFFLES, LL.D. 


Blest hour I when mortal man retires 
To hold communion with his God, 
To send to heaven his warm desires. 
And listen to the sacred word. 


Blest hour I when earthly cares resign 
Their empire o’er his anxious breast. 
While all around the calm divine, 
Proclaims the holy day of rest. 


Blest hour 1 when God himself draws nigh. 
Well pleased his people’s voice to hear, 
To list the penitential sigh. 

And wipe away the mourner’s tear. 
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lilest hour!—for then where He resorts, 
Foretastes of future bliss are g^iven, 

And mortals find his earthly courts 

The House of God—the Gate of Heaven. 


Hail! peaceful hour, supremely blest, 
Amid the hours of worldly care! 

The hour that yields the spirit rest. 

That sacred hour—the hour of prayer. 


And when my hours of prayer are past. 
Oh! may I leave these Sabbath days, 
To find eternity at last 

A never ending hour of praise. 


13 D .3 
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An Historical Sketch, 


BY CHARLES SWAIN*, 

Author of ** Mutncal Essays on Subjects of History and Iinag;iiiatlon.’' 


Around the sumptuous palace-hall 

A thousand columns shone; 

The wealtli of India graced each wall— 

Gold, pearl, and precious stone: 

The ceiling, through the gathering night, 

With all its rich array, 

Beamed forth a never-fading light 

More glorious than the day! 

« 

V 

The royal gardens flourished there. 

With noble fount and stream; 

Like some angelic vision rare— 

Some bright and beauteous dream! 
Flowers of the finest rainbow dyes. 

Lofty and graceful trees, 

Waved their green honours to the skies, 
Qgve fragrance to the breeze. 
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Pavilions—beautiful as those 
Imagination views 
When, half inclining to repose, 

We see whate’er we choose 1 
Statues of gold, and pictures bright— 
Proud records of the dead— 

Burst on the pleased, yet dazzled sight, 
At every onward tread. 


Wealth—beauty—genius—grandeur—fame— 
Nature and art conspired, 

To honour Abdoulruhman’s name. 

With all kings have desired: 

His armies flushed with victory. 

And spoils of war returned; 

His navy o*er the waves swept free, 

And foreign thraldom spurned. 


Fifty revolving summers viewed 
His sceptre rule the land; 

Nor had one tyrant deed imbrued 
In blood his regal hand: 

Yet, though his soul with happiness, 
To human eye, seemed rife, 

But fourteen days of real bliss 
Crowned all his splendid life! 
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O! frail and empty are thy schemes. 
Vain and ambitious man ! 

Thou ever wert a thing of dreams 
Since first the world began I 
Still earthly glories light thy soul. 

And fame’s more transient breath, 
’Till o’er thee churchyard shadows roll, 
And thou art cold—^with death ! 


The record brief of human cares, 

* 

And human pride and power. 

King Abdoulrahman’s tomb still bears 
A lesson to this hour!— 

“ In fifty years, but fourteen days 
Of happiness were mine.” 

O G ud! I turn on thee my gaze, 

Grant me thy peace divine! 
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CHANGE. 

BY I.. E. L. 

The wind is sweeping o’er the hill; 

It hath a mournful sound. 

As if it felt the diiFerence 
Its weary wing hatli found. 

A little while that wandering wind 
Swept over leaf and flower: 

For there was green for every tree, 

And bloom for every hour. 

It wandered through the pleasant wood, 
And caught the dove’s lone song; 

And by the garden beds, and bore 
The rose’s breath along. 

But hoarse and sullenly it sweeps; 

• No rose is opening now— 

No music, for the wood-dove’s nest 
Is vacant on the bough. 
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Oh, human heart and wandering wind, 
Go look upon the past; 

The likeness is the same with each. 
Their summer did not last. 

Each mourns above the things it loved 
One o’er a flower and leaf; 

The other over hopes and joys, 

Whose beauty was as brief 


SONNET. 

BY ELIZA L. EMMERSON. 

** They know not what they say.” 

Oil! better ’twere, to live in some lone cell. 
And breathe existence out from human ken. 
Than, on this fair and lovely earth to dwell, 

The sport of envy, and of malice fell— 

And be the victims of our fellow men: 

’Tis base—’tis ignoble, to idly tell, 

With venomed tongue the foibles of each other; 
’Twere better far, as sister and as brother, 

Frail members all of one great family^ 

In charity and love to step between, 

And try each others’ frailty best to screen^ 

** For who can see the mote in his own eye”— 
Ah! better ’twere indeed to cease to fee. 

Than live encircled round by calumny! 
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THE SOLDIER’S WIFE. 


A Sketch* 


BY 8. C. HALL. 


It is now many years since the first battalion of the 
17 th Regiment of Foot, under orders to embark for 
India,—that far distant land, where so many of our 
brave countrymen have fallen victims to the climate, 
and where so few have slept in what soldiers call ** the 
bed of glory,”—#were ass^nbled in the barrack yard of 
Chatham, to be inspected previously to their passing 
on board the transports, which lay moored in the 
Downs. 

It was scarcely day-break, when the meny drum 
and fife were heard over all parts of the town, and the 
soldiers were seen sallying forth from their quarts, 
to join the rsmks; with fiieir bright firelocks on ttudr 
shouldbrs, and the knapsacks and canteens fastened to 
their backs by belts as white as snow.—Each soldier 
was accompanied by some friend or acquaintance,—or 
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by some individual, with a dearer title to his regard 
than cither; and there was a strange and sometimes a 
whimsical mingling of weeping and laughter among the 
assembled groups. ' 

The second battalion was to remain in England, and 
the greater portion of the division were present to bid 
farewell to their old companions in arms. But among ' 
the husbands and wives, uncertainty as to their destiny 
prevailed—for the lots were yet to be drawn—the lots 
that were to decide which of the women should accom¬ 
pany the regiment, and which should remain behind.— 
Ten of each company were to be taken, and chance 
was to be the only arbiter.—^Without noticing what 
passed elsewhere, I confined my attention to that 
company wliich was commanded by my friend Captain 
Loden, a brave and excellent officer, who, I am sure, 
has no more than myself forgotten the scene to which 
1 refer. 

The women had gathered round the flag-serjeant^ 
who held the lots in his cap—ten of them marked “ to 
go **—and all the others, containing the fatal words to 
remain.** It was a moment of dreadful suspense, and 
never have I seen the extreme of anxiety so powerfully 
depicted in the countenances of human beings as in 
the features of each of the soldiers’ wives who com¬ 
posed tliat group.—One advanced and drew her ticket ^ 
it was against her, and she retreated sobbing. Another, 
she succeeded; and, giving a loud huzza, ran off to the 
distant ranks to embrace her husband. A third came 
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forward with hesitating step; tears were already chasing 
each other down her cheeks, and there was an iinna> 
tural paleness on her interesting and youthful counte¬ 
nance. She put her small hand into the Serjeant’s 
cap, and 1 saw by the rise and fall of her bosom, even 
more than her looks revealed. — She unrolled the 
paper, looked upon it, and with a deep groan, fell back 
and fainted. — So intense was the anxiety of every 
person present, that she remained unnoticed, until all 
the tickets had been drawn, and the greater number of 
the women had left the spot 1 then looked round, 
and beheld her supported by her husband, who was 
kneeling upon the ground, gazing upon her face, and 
drying her fast falling tears with his coarse handker¬ 
chief, and now and then pressing it to his own manly 
cheek. 

Captain Loden advanced towards them.—“ I am 
sorry, Henry Jenkins,” said he, “ that fate has been 
against you; but bear up, and be stout-hearted.” 

“ 1 am so, Captain,” said the soldier, as he looked up 
and passed his rough hand across his face; “ but ’tis a 
hard thing to part from a wife, and she so soon to 
be a mother.” 

“ Oh Captain!” sobbed the young woman, “ as you 
are both a husband and a father, do not take him from 
me! 1 have no friend in the wide world but one, and 
you will let him bide with me I Oh take me with 
him!—take me with him—for the love of God take me 
with him, Captain! ” She fell on her knees, laid hold 
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of the officer’s sash, clasped it firmly between her hands, 
and looked up in his face, exclaiming, Oh 1 leave me 
my only hope, at least till God has given me another;” 
and repeated, in heart-rending accents, ** Oh, take me 
with him I take me with him!” 

’rhe gallant officer was himself in tears—he knew 
that it was impossible to grant the poor wife’s petition 
without creating much discontent in his company, and 
he gazed upon them with that feeling with which a 
good man always regards the sufierings he cannot 
alleviate. At this moment a smart young soldier 
stepped forward, and stood before the Captain with his 
hand to his cap. 

And what do you want, my good fellow ? ” said the 
officer. 

“My name’s John Carty, plase yer honour, and 1 
belong to tlie second battalion.” 

“ And what do you want here ? ” 

“ Only, yer honour,” said Carty, scratching his head, 
“ that poor man and his wife there arc sorrow-hearted 
at parting, I’m thinking.” 

“ Well, and what then ?” 

“ Why, yer honour, they say I’m a likely lad, and I 
know I’m fit for sarvice,—and if yer honour would only 
let that poor fellow take my place in Captain Bond’s 
Company, and let me take his place in yours,—why yer 
honour would make two poor things happy, and save 
the life of one of ’em, I’m thinking.” 

Captain Loden considered for a few miiiutest and 
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directing the young Irishman to remain where he was^ 
proceeded to his brother officers’ quarters. He soon 
made arrangements for the exchange of the soldicrsi and 
returned to the place where he had left them. 

“Well, John Carty,” said he, “you go to Bengal 
with me; and you, Henry Jenkins, remain at hozpe 
with your wife.” 

“Thank yer honour,” said John Carty, again touch¬ 
ing his cap as he walked off. 

Henry Jenkins and his wife both rose from the 
ground and rushed into each other’s arms. “God 
bless you, Captain!” said the soldier, as lie pressed his 
wife closer to his bosom. “Oh, bless him for ever!” 
said the wife: “ bless him with prosperity and a happy 
heart!—bless his wife, and bless his childrenand she 
again fainted. 

The officer, wiping a tear from his eye, and exclaim¬ 
ing, “ May you never want a friend when I am far from 
you,—^you, my good lad, and your amiable and loving 
wife! ” passed on to his company, while the happy 
couple went in search of John Carty. 

««•«««« 

About twelve months since, as two boys were watch¬ 
ing the sheep confided to their charge, upon a wide 
heath in the county of Somerset, their attention was 
attracted by a soldier, who walked along apparently 
with nfhch fatigue, and at length stopped to rest hia 
weary limbs beside the old finger-post, which at one 
time pointed out the way to the neighbouring villages; 
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but which now afforded no information to the traveller; 
for age had rendered it useless. 

The boys were gazing upon him with much curiosity, 
when he beckoned them towards him, and inquired the 
way to the village of Eldenby. 

The eldest, a fine intelligent lad of about twelve years 
of age, pointed to the path, and asked if he were going 
to any particular house in the village. 

“No, my little lad,“ said the soldier; “but it is on 
the high-road to Frome, and I have friends there; but, 
in truth, I am very wearied, and perhaps may find in 
yon village some person who will befriend a poor 
fellow, and look to God for a reward.” 

“ Sir,” said the boy, “ my father was a soldier many 
years ago, and he dearly loves to look upon a red coat— 
if you come with me, you may be sure of a welcome.” 

“And you can tell us stories about foreign parts,” 
said the younger lad, a fine chubby-cheeked fellow, who, 
with his watch-coat tlurown carelessly over his shoulder, 
and his crook in his right hand, had been minutely 
examining every portion of the soldier’s dress. 

The boys gave instructions to their intelligent dog, 
who, they said, would take good care of the sheep during 
their absence; and in a'few minutes the soldier and his 
young companions reached the gate of a flourishing 
farm-house, which had all the external tokens of pros¬ 
perity and happiness. The younger boy trotted on a 
few paces before, to give his parents notice that they 
had invited a stranger to rest beneath tlieir hospitable 
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roof; and the soldier had just crossed the threshold of 
the door, when he was received by a joyful cry of re¬ 
cognition from his old friends, Henry Jenkins and his 
wife; and he was welcomed as a brother to the dwelling 
of those, who, in all human probability, were indebted 
to him for their present enviable station. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this story farther than to 
add, that John Carty spent his furlough at Eldenby 
farm; and that at the expiration of it, his discharge was 
purchased by his grateful friends. He is now living in 
their happy dwelling; and his care and exertions have 
contributed greatly to increase their prosperity. No¬ 
thing has been wrong with them since John Carty was 
their steward. 

** Cast thy bread upon the waters,’* said the wise man, 
“ and it shall be returned to thee after many days.” 
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TO THE MEMORY OF BLOOMFIELD. 


BY THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE PEASANT. 


Some feed on living fame with conscious pride, 
And, in that gay ship, popularity, 

They stem, with painted oars, the hollow tide, 
Proud of the buzz which flattery’s aids supply, 
Joined with to-day’s sun-gilded butterfly. 

The breed of fashion haughtily they ride. 

As though her breath were immortality, 

Which is but bladder puffs of common air. 

Or water bubbles that are blown to die. 

Let not their fancies think ’tis muses’ fare 
While feeding on the public’s gross supply j 
Time’s wave roUs on—^mortality must share 
A mortal’s fate; and many a fame shall lie 
A dead wreck on the shore of dark posterity. 

Sweet unassuming Minstrel! not to thee 

The dazzling fashions of the day belong; * 

Nature’s wild pictures, field, and cloud, and tree, 
And quiet brooks, far distant from the throng, 
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] II murmurs, tender as the toiling bee, 

Make the sweet music of thy gentle song. 

Weill nature owns thee; let the crowd pass by: 

The tide of fashion is a stream too strong 
For pastoral brooks that gently flow and sing; 

But nature is their source, and earth and sky 
Their annual offerings to her current bring; 

Thy gen*^e muse and memory need no sigh; 

For thine shall murmur on to many a spring 

When their proud streams are summer-burnt and dry. 

The shepherd musing o’er his summer dreams; 

The May-day wild flowers in the meadow grass ; 

The sunshine sparkling in the valley streams ; 

The singing ploughman, and hay-making lass,— 
These live the summer of thy rural themes; 

Thy green memorials these, and they surpass 
The cob-web praise of fashion. Every May 
Shall find a native “ Giles” beside bis plough. 
Joining the sky-lark’s song, at early day; 

And summer, rustling in the ripening corn, 

Shall meet thy rustic loves as sweet as now. 

Offering to Mary’s lips the “ brimming horn.” 

And seasons round thy humble grave shall be 
Fond lingering pilgrims to remember thee. 
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THE SABBATH. 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

What spell has o'er the populous city past ? 

The wonted current of its life is staid; 

Its sports, its gainful schemes are earthward cast, 

As though their vileness were at once displayed; 
The roar of trade has ceased, and on the air 
Come holy songs, and solemn sounds of prayer. 

Far spreads the charm from every hamlet spire 
A note of rest, and heavenward thought is pealed; 
By his calm hearth reclines the peasant sire; 

The toil-worn steed basks in the breezy field. 
Within, without, through farm and cottage blest, 

'Tis one bright day of gladness and of rest. 

Down from their mountain dwellings, whilst the dew 
Shines on the heath-bells, and the fern is bending 
In the fresh breeze, in festive garbs 1 view 
Childhood, and age, and buoyant youth descending. 
God! who hast piled thy wonders round their home, 
'Tis in their love they to thy temple come. 
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A stately ship speeds o'er the mighty main— 

Oh ! many a league from our own happy land : 

Yet from its heart ascends the choral strain ; 

For there its little isolated hand, 

Amid the ocean desert’s awful roar 

Praise Him whose love links shore to distant shore. 

O’er palmy woods where summer radiance falls, 

In the glad islands of the Indian main, 

What thronging crowds the missionary calls 

To raise to heaven the Christian’s glorious strain I 
Lo I where, engirt by children of the sun, 

Stands the white man, and counts his victories won. 

In the fierce deserts of a distant zone, 

’Mid savage nations, terrible and stern, 

A lonely atom, severed from his own, 

The traveller wends, death or renown to earn. 
Parched, fasting, wearied, verging to despair, 

He kneels, he prays; hope kindles in his prayer. 

O’er the wide world, blest day, thine influence flies; 

Rest o’er the sufierer spreads her balmy wings ; 

Love wakes, joy dawns, praise fills the listening skies; 

The expanding heart from earth’s enchantment springs : 
Heaven, for one day, withdraws its ancient ban. 

Unbars4ts gates, and dwells once more with man. 
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There are'climates of sunshine, of beauty, & gladness. 
Where roses are flourishing all the year long; 

Their bowers are despoiled not by wintery sadness, 
And their echoes reply to the nightingale’s song: 
But coldly the Briton regards their temptations, 
Condemned from his friends and his kindred to roam, 
He looks on the brightness of lovelier nations. 

But his heart and his wishes still turn to his Home. 


Oh I why is this duteous and home-loving feeling 
So seldom displayed by the Pilgrim of Life 7 
While faith to his mind a bright scene is revealing, 
He toils through a world of sin, sorrow, and strife. 
Yet, lured by the paltry attractions around him, 

Too oft he forgets the pure pleasures to come, 

And wildly foregoes for the toys that surround him, 
His hopes of a lasting, a glorious Home. 
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Not such is the Christian—devoted, believing, 

Through storm & thro’ sunshine his trust shall abide; 
The way that he wends may be dark or deceiving. 

But heaven is his shrine, and the Lord is his guide. 
And when death’s warning angel around him shall hover, 
He dreads not the mandate that bids him to come; 

It tells that his toils and temptations are over— 

’Tis the voice of his Father; it calls to his Home. 

M. A. 


TO THE DEPARTED. 

Here, where the night-breeze moans like a distant 
knell, 

I would hold converse with my kindred dead, 

And shape them to mine eye, as when they fled 
To the pure clime where righteous spirits dwell. 

Imagination, work thy mightiest speU.— 

My Sire appears; light, such as sunbeams shed 
On vernal showers, enwreathes his sainted head. 

He seems to say—“ Son! guard thy mother weU.” 

Sisters! ye too do leave your heaven awhile, 

For this brief moment surely were ye spared. 

To teach me how above the angels smile. 

Brothers! with whom life’s joys and pains were shared, 
I mark the import of that warning style; 

Lips never plainlier spake ,—** Be thou prepared.” 

C. Strong. 
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THE LAST LETTER. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


They tell me, 1 am greatly changed. 

From that which I have been; 

So changed, it would have passed belief, 
Had they not known—not seen : 

They tell me my once graceful form, 

Is waning—pale and thin— 

Alas! these blighted looks scarce speak. 
The deeper blight within I— 

They tell me in one little month, 

I seem to have lived years; 

My ringlets have the shade of age. 

My eyes are worn with tears: 

They say the beauteous cheek you praised 
Now wears a deathly hue; 

And, oh I 1 feel within my breast. 

My heart is dying too!— 
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1 do not wish to Bcnd oiio panjr 
Of sadness to tby soul; 

But there are —deep and stronjr- 

We may not quite control; 

I do not—do I love reproach ? 

O! if—forgive—forgive; 

'Tis woe to think of thee—and die! 

’Tis worse than woe—to live!— 

My sleep is wild and dark to me, 

My dreams are of the dead ; 

1 wake—and bless the light of day, 
Though day brings its own dread : 

The visions and the tongues of home^ 
Haunt all my steps with iiain ; 

*Till lire is in my aching sight!— 

And madness in my brain!— 

Tliis may not—will not—long endure ; 

I know death’s hour is nigh, 

And, oh 1 *tis all on earth I ask, 

To see thee—ere I die !— 

Is it too much for all my tears, 

For all my anguish i>ast, 

To grant me this—my parting prayer— 
My last—my very last! 
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DOCTRINE OF THE SCHISMATIC ARMENIAN 

CHURCH. 


nv Tlin RF.V. R. WALSH, LL. D, 


Jcc. See. Sec. 


The Armenians of Constantinople are divided into 
two sects, who have lately attracted much public atten¬ 
tion ; those who adhere to the doctrine and discipline 
originally introduced by their great Apostle Surh Sa- 
vorich, or St. Gregory, and uphold the supremacy of 
their own patriarchs, whom they consider his suc¬ 
cessors ; and those who, having been converted by the 
missionaries of the College ** dc propaganda” at Rome, 
have adopted the tenets of the Catholic church, and 
acknowledged the Pope as its spiritual head. The 
first of these are called Schismatic Armenians, though, as 
far as the term may be applied to schism, or separa¬ 
tion from an original church, it ^s the latter who 
properly come under that denomination. 

Between these sects, the usual unfortunate sectarian 
enmities exist, and they have, at different times, 
attacked each other with heat and animosi^. They 
at^'^th allowed the free exercise of their religion on 
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th€ principles of Turkish toleration; but the adherents 
of the Patriarch, who are by far the most numerous, 
are the favoured sect in the country, and they enjoy 
many rights and privileges from which the Catholics 
were excluded. Generally speaking, such ecclesi¬ 
astical functions as were connected with tlie civil 
establishment, or to which any tMnolument was at¬ 
tached, were by law confined to the patriarchal clergy 
alone; and in order that a marriage should be legal, 
it was necessary that it should be performed by an 
haLTetic priest, even tliough the parties were both 
Catholics. Since the misunderstanding between the 
Turks and the European powers, the toleration granted 
to the Catholic Armenians of Constantinople has been 
altogether withdrawn; they have been considered as 
subject to foreign and hostile influence; and those who 
refused to conform to the Oriental church, and ac¬ 
knowledge the supremacy of their Patriarch, have 
been exiled to Asia. Tlie Divan issued a decree, like 
another edict of Nantz, and several thousands of these 
unhappy persons, who resided and had establishments 
at Pera, have been compelled to abandon their homes p 
and the Catholics and their families are involved in 
the greatest distress, because they would not renounce 
their own, and acknowledge the doctrine and discipline 
of the dominant sect. 

As*the difference between them is not well under¬ 
stood, and the ]^eculiar tenets of the Oriental Arme¬ 
nians but little known, it may be interesting at this 
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time to state what they are, to which the others refUse 
to conform. Among the books published at the Pa¬ 
triarchal Press at Constantinople, is a catechism, con¬ 
taining the heads of their doctrine* as it is taught to 
all young persons in their church. I have had it lite¬ 
rally translated from the original, and I subjoin it here, 
diverted only of its catechetical form. 


ARMENIAN CATECHISM, 

Containing the Doctrines and Duties, inculcated by the 

Oriental Church, 

1 am a Christian; the sign of a Christian is the holy 
and venerable cross, made in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost.* God created me; to know 
him and do his will, and finally to become worthy of 
his Paradise. He created also heaven and earth, and 
all things visible and invisible. 

There is but one God, and three divine persons, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, who are each of 
them God, though there are not three, but one God 

* Here the priest bids the child make the sign of the cross, 
that he may see it; and this is done, because the manner of 
making It, is an important point of difference between the Ar¬ 
menian, Greek, and Catholic churches in the East. Tiiey all 
make it by touching the forehead, the two shoulders, and the 
breast in succeasion ; but the Armenians and the Catholics, after 
the foj-ehead, touch first the lejt shoulder, and then ihe right; 
the Greeks loucti first the right, and then the left. The Arme- 
nutm and Gieeke Ih\ the thumb on thetwo fore'fingers, aud close 
the r^t of the hand; the Catholics hold the hand open. 
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and three persons. Of these, the Son was made man 
perfect like us, by assuming a body from the imma¬ 
culate blood of the Virgin Mary, and joined to it a 
soul and understanding which are human. Thus, he 
who assumed, and diat which he assumed, became one 
person; for the Word, which is God, united in the same 
manner a human nature with his own person and 
nature, as our body is united to our soul, and made 
one nature with it without confusion. Thus humanity 
was joined with the person and nature of the Word of 
God, and the divine and the human became one with¬ 
out mixture or without change. 

The word Jesus means a deliverer, because he has 
delivered us from the hand of the devil, and from the 
pains of hell; and the word Christ means anointed, 
because the Word, made man, was anointed by God 
the Father with the Holy Spirit, as the Apostle Peter 
says, Acts x. 

Jesus Christ was born on the 6th of January*, of the 
Virgin Mary, as 1 said before, who remained a virgin 
after the birth, and brought forth without spot, and 
therefore she remained after as she was before. 

As to his Godliead, Christ was begotten by the 

* Before the time of Constantine the Great, the Eastern 
church held this to be the day of our Saviour’s birth, for they 
celebrated Christmas and the Epiphany on the same day ; but 
St. Chrysostom, Bishop of Cbalcseduu, affirmed that they were 
celebrated at Antioch as distinct feasts. Since that time, both 
the Greek aud Latin church adopted the 2fith of December as 
Christma8>dBy{ but the Armenians stilt adhere to the former. 

F F 3 
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Father; as to his Humanity, he was born of his 
Mother. The first generation was without time and 
incorporeal, and without a Mother; the second gene¬ 
ration was temporal with a body, and without a 
Father, 

Christ remained on earth thirty-three years and a 
half, shewing to his followers the way of truth; then 
voluntarily suffered; was crucified, and died for us ac¬ 
cording to the Apostle Paul, that “ Christ died for our 
sins” on the wood of the cross to ensure our salvation. 
I do not say that Christ is dead according to his divine 
nature, but according to the body he had assumed in 
that ineffable union; and thus it is said that God was 
crucified and died. 

. They took down his body from the cross, and laid it 
in a new sepulchre with his indivisible divinity, where 
it remained three days; and then, with a reasonable 

I 

soul, descended into hell, where he destroyed the power 
of Satan, and freed the souls which were there in 
prison. 

The Holy'Church means the assemblage of all faith¬ 
ful Christians, who are baptized in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
A Mystery of the Church is a Spiritual Redemption, 
of yrhilh there are seven: Baptism, Chrism, the Eucha¬ 
rist,' Poenitence, Marriage, Holy Orders, and Extreme 
Unntion. * 

Baptism is an external washing of the body, an in- 
ternal purification of the soul, and a liberation from 
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original sin. Chrism is confirmation in the faith of 
Christ, and the seal of recognition, which is granted to 
fortify and strengthen man, and make him a soldier of 
Christ The Eucharist is the body and blood of Christ*, 
and spiritual food, which at length gives to us eternal 
life as our inheritance. Poenitence is l 2 imenting our 
past sins, and no more committing the sins we lament; 
so we are converted, and recover our lost grace. Holy 
Orders are the spiritual power with which a priest can 
offer the sacrifice of the Mass, and likewise administer 
other holy offices. Marriage is a holy office of the 
Church, which binds, in an indissoluble chain, man and 
woman together, for their eternal salvation, and to 
bring up children in the service of God. Extreme 
Unction is the spiritual armour which is given in Bap¬ 
tism, Chrism, and the Eucharist, so as not to be de¬ 
prived of the benefits of these sacraments by sudden 
death. 

> Virtue is the habitude of the mind, which the soul 
receives, so as to become the cause of working good. 
There are seven virtues: Faith, Hope, Charity, Forti¬ 
tude, Justice, Prudence, and Chastity. 

Faith is the gift, infused into us by God, by which 
we know that he is omnipotent, and our Creator. Hope 

* The Armenians so far believe in the real presence, when 
they receive the Sacrament, that they suppose it exists fpr 
twcnty-foar hours undigested in the stomach, during which tiine 
some of them never spit, nor suffer a dog, or any other impnre 
thing, to touch their mouth. 
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is the true expectation of the good things prepared for 
us, which God will give us in the form of recompense. 
Charity is the habitude of the mind, with which we love 
God on account of his goodness, and our neighbour as 
ourselves on account of God. Fortitude is resistance 
to the temptations of the world, and support of its 
tribulations. Justice is an equal distribution in soul 
and body, and not to appropriate to ourselves what 
belongs to another. Prudence is making a due selec¬ 
tion between good and evil; not deceiving or being 
deceived by any man. Chastity is repelling all sensual 
pleasures and desires which may occur to us. 

The gifts of the Holy Spirit are seven: Wisdom, 
Understanding, Discernment, Strength of Mind, Know¬ 
ledge, Piety, and the Fear of God. 

The works of Mercy, which will be required at the 
last day of judgment, are seven:—to give food to the 
hungry;—drink to the thirsty;—to clothe the naked;— 
to lodge the stranger;—to visit the sick;—to call on the 
prisoner;—and to bury the dead: these are the works 
<^f carnal mercy. 

The works of Spiritual Mercy are seven;—to advise 
the doubting—to guide the ignorant—to reprehend the 
faulty—to console the afflicted—to forgive the offend¬ 
ing—to support the sufferer—and to pray to God for 
the living, the dead, and the sinner. 

Tlie Commands of God are Ten, given tlffough 
Moses on Mount Sinai. 1st, 1 am the Lord your God, 
there is no other God but me, and you must not place 
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my name on a vain thing. 2d, You shall not make 
idols according to the likeness of any tiling in heaven 
above or in the earth below. 3d, Keep holy the Sab¬ 
bath, which is our Lord’s day. 4th, Honour thy father 
and mother. 5 th, Do not murder. 6th, Do not commit 

ft 

adultery. 7th, Do not steal. 8th, Do not give false 
witness against thy neighbour. 9th, Do not speak 
falsely in the name of God. 10th, Do not desire thy 
neighbour’s wife, nor house, nor goods, nor any thing 
that belongs to him. 

Sin is of two kinds, original and actual. 

Original is that which comes from our first parent 
Adam; wc all have it, but it is purified by Baptism. 
Actual sin is that which we commit after Baptism, with 
the consent of our own wilL 

Actual sin is of two kinds; mortal, and venial or light. 

Mortal sin is that wliich, existing in any person, brings 
death with it. Venial, or light, is that wliich, if a man 
commits, and then forgets to repent of, or makes too 
light or imperfect a poenitence, God forgives him, because 
a light or venial sin, as the name declares, implies a 
sin not very serious. 

There are seven mortal sins: Pride, Envy, Anger, 
Sloth, Avarice, Gluttony, and Lust. 

The sins that require punishment in the presence 
of God are Murder, Oppression of the Poor, and 
depriving the Labourer of his Hire. These offences 
arc dreadful, from wliich may the Lord deliver us. 

The virtues opposite to these vices are seven: 
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Humility against Pride; Bcnevoleiu:e against Envy; 
Gentleness against Anger; Liberality against Avarice; 
Temperance against Gluttony; and Chastity against 
Lust 

Sins are committed in Uiree ways: by thought, word, 
and deed. 

By thought, when we think any thing bad in our 
hearts. In word, when we utter it from our mouths, 
either slander or blasphemy; in deed, what by hands 
or feet we do or accomplish. 

We are withheld from committing sin by four consi¬ 
derations: Death, dreadful Judgment, horrible Hell, 
and unutterable Paradise. 

The knowledge of the true faith is not sufficient of 
itself to attain to salvation, because faith without good 
works is like a dead man, as St. Paul testifies, Faith 
without works is dead.” 

Good works are, Prayer, Fasting, and Almsgiving. 

There are three Prayers: the Lord’s, the Virgin’s, 
and the Eucharist The Lord’s Prayer, “ Our Father,” 
&c. The Virgin’s Prayer, “We prostrate ourselves 
before thee. Mother of God, Holy Parent of the Lord, 
and we pray your immaculate virginity to intercede for 
us, and intreat your only-begotten Son that he would 
free us from all temptation and from all dangers; you, 
who are the liberator from chains, pardon us all this 
4 iay on account of the prayers of the old man; iliBmiss 
^e, who have committed great sins, from the chains of 
death to eternal life. Amen.” The necessary prayer of 
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the Eucharist, when the Priest says **Eat:*’—“Oh 
God, the Lover of man, who hast sent thine only-be¬ 
gotten Son, through his divine power we know thy 
paternal kindness; his crucifixion was voluntary for 
our sakes, as was his endurance of three days* burial, 
his happy resurrection, his divine ascension with the 
glory of the Father, and his sitting at thy right hand, 
which I believe and worship.’* 

The Symbol, or Creed : 

“We believe in one God, the Father omnipotent, 
Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things visible 
and invisible. 

“We also believe in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, begotten of God the Father, the only-begotten 
of the essence of God the Father, God of God, Light 
of Light, true God of true God; a generation, not a 
making, of the same nature as the Father, by whom all 
things were made in heaven and earth, visible and 
invisible; and for us men and for our salvation coming 
down from heaven, he was incarnated, bom of Mary, a 
perfect Virgin, by the Holy Spirit, through whom he 
assumed a body, a soul, and a. mind, and whatsoever 
there is in a human being. Having truly and not figu¬ 
ratively suffered, he was crucified, buried, and rose the 
third day, ascended into heaven, and sits on the right 
hand of the Father, about to come in the same body 
and wifii the gl 9 ry of the Father, to judge the living 
and the dead; and of his reign there will be no end. 

“We believe in the Holy Spirit, not made and perfect, 
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who spake in the Law, the Prophets, and the Evangelists, 
who descended into the.River Jordan, preached in the 
Apostles, and dwells in the Saints. 

“We believe in one only universal, catholic, and 
apostolic Church. We believe in one Baptism for the 
expiation and remission of Sins; in the Resurrection 

I 

of tlie Dead; in the Eternal Judgment of souls and 
bodies; in the Kingdom of the Heavens; and in the 
Life Eternal. 

“ This is our faith: but further, whosoever shall say 
there was a time when the Son was not, or there was 
a time when the Holy Spirit was not, or that they were 
made from non-existence, or that their essence or sub- 
tance is alterable or mutable, let him be anathematized 
from the catholic and apostolic Church; this is tlie 
saying of St. Gregory the Illuminator, the first Arme¬ 
nian Patriarch. 

“But we will glorify by name Him who is before all 
ages, adoring the holy Trinity, the one Godhead of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, now and for ever, 
to all eternity. Amen.” 
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Whcro nliall Wiitdom be found, and uliat is the place of under 
Btandingl The Depth sa.tli, ** It Is not in me;” and the Sea saith 
" It ih not with me.” 


Where shall Wisdom’s light be found? 
Circled by yon starry bound? 

Hidden by the rolling main ? 

Buried ’neath the pathless plain? 
Tenanting the grove’s recess? 

Or the desert wilderness?— 

Heaven hath heard—but answers not— 
Earth reveals no chosen spot; 

Voiceless stands the crested hill; 

Hock, and forest roof are still; 

Silent smile the cloudless skies— 

And the unfathomed deep replies, 

Child of wavering doubt and fear, 
Seek not thou its presence here.” 

Dwells it in the senseless crowd ? 

With the honoured, or the proud? 
Where the clustering wreaths conceal 
Glory’s red and wasting steel ? 


G G 
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By the monarch’s gem bright throne ? 

Or the dwelling, dark and lone, 

Whence the sage’s torch appears, 

O’er the page of buried years ?— 

Grief, alas! is linked with power,— 

Honour but a summer flower— 

Fame a meteor—doubly cursed 

He, whom dreams of wealth have nursed,— 

And, on Learning’s treasures bent, 

Who hath hoped or found content? 

Thou, whose uninstructed breast. 

Baffled in its lengthened quest, 

Deems its labour lost and vain, 

Yet renew thy search again— 

Where the eye of Pity weeps, 

And the sway of Passion sleeps, 

And the lamp of Faith is burning, 

And the ray of Hope returning,-^ 

And the still small voice” within, 
Whispers not of wrath or sin, 

Resting with the righteous dead— 

Beaming o’er the drooping head— 
Comforting the lowly mind. 

Shines the treasure—seek and find. 

J. F, 


Chelsea, 
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Written on hearing of the Death of an early Frieudm 


BY THOMAS FHINGLE. 


Was this sad fate the only fruit 
Of thy brief, feverish life’s pursuit? 

To gain—for years in travel worn— 

For dangers braved and troubles borne— 
For all, ’mid mankind’s conflicts rude, 
That chills the soul or chafes the blood-— 
For wounded feeling’s bitter smart— 

For scenes that wring or sear the heart — 
To gain—in a drear distant clime, 

A nameless g^ave before thy prime! 

Was this—was this the bridal bed 
T<f which thy cruel mistress led— 

The Fiend Ambition? she who brings 
4 chaplet wreathed with scorpion’s stings 
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To crown her lovers!—she whose waist 
And bosom are with«>snakes enlaced! 

Who scatters wide her victim’s bones 
O’er blighting swamps—o’er burning zones— 
Where on the stranger’s loveless bier. 

No friend shall drop a parting tear, 

N or sister come to watch and weep, 

And break with sobs the silence deep ! 

Yet why o’er thy untimely urn 
With vain regret thus weakly mourn ? 

Struck by the bolt that levels all, 

What recks it how or where we fall ? 

Are they not blest, the early dead. 

Wherever fate their pall may spread ? 

More blest than those whom long decay 
Detains—slow lingering by the way, 

Without a wish to wake the soul, 

Yet shuddering at the dreary goal 
To which with viewless pace they steal, 
Dragged on by Time’s resistless wheel. 
Watching each early comrade sink, 

Till they upon the desert brink 
Stand desolate 1 

Ay I there are hours 

When life’s horizon round us lowers— * 
When yet afresh the wounds we feel 
Which Time may close, but cannot heal, 
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That recklessly we seek relief 
By draining e’en the dregs of gfrief, 

(The hitter dregs which human pride 
Infuses in affliction’s tide,) 

Repiningly upbraid the doom 

Which on our loved ones shuts the tomb, 

• 

And half accuse long-suffering fate 
That opens not for us its gate. 

This morbid mood, then, shall we nurse, 
That in affliction finds a curse ? 

Shall we, when Providence destroys, 

Like Jonah’s gourd, our cherished joys, 

The wisdom frowardly arraign 

That warps our web of life with pain ? 

No! let us with a pious trust, 

Tliough bent by sorrow to the dust, 
Confide, while we submissive bow, 

That He will cheer who chastens now; 
And to a loftier faith give scope, 

N or mourn as those who have no hope. 


c. G 3 
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THE CONTRAST. 

BY THE REV. DAVID M‘NIC0LL. 


Behold Hcrodias in the fitful dance, 

Bendiiifr amid tlie radiance of her charms. 

All own her power in the subduing trance; 

The sage, the monarch, and the strong in arms. 
Dazzling she moves in gold and streams of liglit; 
But—’tis not truest beauty shines so bright. 

Far other vision steals upon the heart: 

’Tis woman in her holiest, happiest cares. 

For gems, see tears of sweet devotion start; 

Her robe, nor proudly, nor unclasped she wears. 
Her upward eye, and downcast mien so sweet, 

Tell—it is Mary at the Master’s feet. 

The scene is changed; and she who oft had shone 
A star of splendour in the transient world, 

Is darkened now, at Nature’s dying groan; 

To foul disgrace from her vain orbit hurled. 

But see that sainted one, new-risen on high, 
Refulgent, fixed in heaven’s eternal sky! 
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INNOCENCE. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND, 


Authoress of the Seven Ages of fVowan,*^ ^Cm 


The radiant glances of thy heavenward eye 
Are raised above the clouds of mortal cure ; 
Oh, holy and divinest Purity, 

To thee, all things are lovely, all are fair. 
The Proteus shapes of Sin still pass thee hy, 
And leave on thee no shadow; and the snare 
Of strong Temptation, though it oft assail 
Thy stedfast spirit, can in nought prevail. 


Thou hast in festal halls and lordly towers 
Preserved thy charms amidst the flattering train. 
Who scattered in thy path enchanted flowers, 

And wooed thee with a thousand spells in vain. 

Thou, with Arm step through Pleasure’s syren bowers, 
Like angel guest whom earth could ne’er enchain, 
Hast still serenely thy bright course maintained, 

And onward passed unfettered and unstained. 
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On thee, in deepest solitudes, has smiled 
That perfect peace the ^prld could ne’er bestow; 
Oh ! holy, beautiful, and undefiled, 

Relic of heaven still lingering here below, 

The lily blooms beside thee in the wild, 

Yet cannot match her coronal of snow 
With thy unsullied vesture’s spotless white. 
Washed in the dews that usher in the light. 


From the vain throng retired, thou sitt’st alone, 
Listening the wood-dove’s note, or murmur sweet 
Of waving leaves by mountain breezes blown. 
Where jasmines canopy thy calm retreat. 

And thymy hillock forms the sylvan throne, 

And the lamb finds a refuge at thy feet; 

And crystal fountain, sparkling in thy sight. 
Reflects thy image, and becomes more bright. 


What tliough the tender paleness of thy face 
Doth wear at times the pensive shade of sadness ? 
’Tis only when thou dost around thee trace 
The evil traits of folly, guilt, and madness, 

Whose canker spots have marred the human race; 
For thou art in thyself celestial gladness, 

And still art found ’midst all the storms of earth, 
Bright as when Eden’s bowers beheld thy birth. 
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Affliction, with her sternly chastening rod, 

Indeed hath tried thee, bi|t could ne’er destroy 
That glorious emanation from thy God, 

The deep serenity of holy joy ; 

And though thy pilgrim feet full oft have trod 
A rugged way, yet bliss without alloy 

m 

Is to thy raptured glance divinely given, 

Which sees through thorny paths the road to heaven. 


DOVER CASTLE. 

When Eve’s departing beam did feebly shine, 

I stood, and watched thy hoary towers decline, 

And sink from view, into the lap of night! 

I’ve marked them early—when Aurora bright, 

Drew from thy walls their chill and misty veil. 

In mid-day splendour now, thy front I hail! 

Tliou noble fortress of the British Isle— 

Though worn by Time, thy visage yet doth smile, 

As thou look’St down upon the mighty deep, 

Where navies rest, as calm as babes asleep, 

In yon broad harbour as a mirror fair. 

These are thy pride in war—in peace thy care: 
Beifeath thy ancient towers, proud citadel 1 
Wealth-*-C<Hnmerce—and Content, securely dwell. 

Eliza L. Eiimbrbon. 
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It was a Sabbath afternoon early in the year, and a 
crowded congregation were seen leaving a small kirk in 
the mountains of Perthshire. The annual celebration 
of the sacrament had taken place there that day, which 
had attracted, as is usual in Scotland, great numbers of 
persons even from parishes at many miles distance. 
The services of the day were now over, and the people 
separated into different groups as they took their re¬ 
spective roads homewards; all, even the youngest and 
most thoughtless, walking on with a quietness and 
seriousness of deportment befitting the holy day, and 
the solemnity of the occasion which had called them 
together. A numerous party set out together to the 
eastward, conversing as they walked along, some on 
the more worldly topics of country discourse, the state 
of the weather, the crops, and the markets; others, on 
the various services they had that day heard, and the 
gifts and graces of their respective ministers. Their 
numbers gradually diminished as one party after an¬ 
other branched off' up the glens, or over the hill-paths 
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leading to their distant farms and cottages, until at 
last only four persons remained. These were Donald 
Mac Alpine and his wife, who lived at Burnieside, to 
which place they were now fast approaching; and his 
brother Angus, who, with his son Kenneth, had com^ 
that morning from Linn-head, about five miles further. 

A February evening was closing in dusk and cold, 
with every appearance of a stormy, wet night, when the 
lights in the casements of the farm at Burnieside ap¬ 
peared flickering in the distance, cheering the hearts of 
Donald and his wife with thoughts of the comfort of 
their own warm hearth, and their children’s hearty 
welcome, after the fatigue and weariness of their day’s 
journey. Angus and Kenneth entered with them to 
rest and refresh themselves before they proceeded on¬ 
wards ; and, as they were much beloved by their young 
relatives, they met a welcome, only second in cordiality 
and delight to that given to the parents. The large 
and happy party were soon seated comfortably round a 
glowing peat fire; and cheerfully partaking, after thanks 
had reverently been paid to the Giver of all good, of an 
excellent and substantial supper. When it was over, 
Angus summoned his son to depart.—** Come, Kenneth, 
my boy, it is getting late, and we have five long miles 
to go yet” Donald, who had risen to look out into 
the night, now endeavoured to persuade his brother 
and hi^ nephew to remain where they were till morn¬ 
ing. *‘ The wind is rising, and driving the hail and rain 
before it, and it is pitch-dark. I cannot let you leavie 
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this warm hearth on such a night”—“ Nay, Donald, we 
must go, indeed What v(ould Marion and poor little 
Lily say if we did not come home? We know our road 
well, so we n^ed not be afraid of the darkness; and as 
to the wind and. rain, we are used to that, and the warm 
fireside at Linn-head, and a good bed, will be all the 
more welcome after it So, good night, Donald; good 
night, Janet; good night, children.”—‘‘Well,” replied 
Donald, a wilful man must have his way; but mind 
when you come by the Black Linn. It is a very fear¬ 
ful path along there on a dark night”—” As to that, 
Donald, 1 do not think either Kenneth or 1 would fear 
to pass the Linn on the darkest night in the year; we 
know every rock and stone so well. We are almost at 
home when we have got there.” Angus then taking 
up his thick walking staff, and Kenneth slinging over 
his shoulder the little^ wallet in which he had carried 
their simple dinner, they ventured out into the storm, 
and the hospitable door of Burnieside was reluctantly 
closed behind them. 

For some time they trudged on without much diffi¬ 
culty, though the wind and rain beat directly in thmr 
IfK^es, and were gradually becoming more violent In 
- the intervals between the gusts, the father and son 
conversed togetlier, and Kenneth was pouring' forth 
some of the feelings which the day’s services had 
excited in his pious and serious young heart He was 
now about fifteen years of age, the pride and delight of 
his parents, and of his sister Lilias, who was a year or 
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two older than himself. Marion^Mac Alpine, his mother, 
had from his infancy clicrishld the hope, that tliis her 
only son mi^ht beipome a pious and useful minister in 
the church; she wished, like Hannah with .the youthful 
Samuel, “ to give this child, for whom she had prayed^ 
unto the Lord all the days of his lifeand as he in¬ 
creased in stature, his parents* hearts glowed within 
them ns they marked his studious, serious disposition, 
and the heavenly-mindedness of his simple character. 
The great object of their desires was to afford him the 
advantages of a college education, and the toils by which 
they strove to secure the means of doing so were made 
sweet both to his father, mother, and sister, by the love 
with which they regarded him. Lilias, indeed, looked 
on Kenneth as on some superior being. She was a 
sweet-tempered, active, industrious girl, and though her 
mental powers were not fashioned in so fine a mould as 
her brother’s, she had a heart to love and admire him, 
and would have made any sacrifice of her own ease and 
comfort, to have added to his happiness or promoted 
his welfare. His prc^css in learning, under the care 
of the good minister of Linn-head, had been very rapid; 
and as both his age and his acquirements were now 
such 08 nearly to fit him for college, it was intended 
that he should be entered a student at the University 
of Glasgow in the following year. 

“ Fatfler,” said the boy, ** that was a fine discourse 
of Mr. Muir’s, * the Lord is a very present help in 
trouble.’”—**lt was, Kenneth; but one to be better 
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imderstood by the aged than the young Christian.”— 
“Just what I thought, f|ther. The words went like 
fire into my heart; yet, to me, they were but words of 
promise; to you, and others, who have gone through 
suffering and tribulation, they were words recalling 
blessed experience. So far in my life, thanks be to 
God, and, under Him, to you, and mymother, and dear 
Lily, * the lines have fallen unto me in pleasant places; 
I have a goodly heritage;’ but I know it must needs be 

that afflictions come, and when they do-”—“ May 

‘you find the truth and power of the promises,” inter¬ 
rupted his father. “Amen!” said Kenneth, with fervour. 

In these sweet communings, they beguiled the weary 
way. They had proceeded more than three miles of the 
distance, and had entered a deep defile in the mountains, 
at the bottom of which ran a rapid stream. This river, 
at all times considerable, now swollen by the melting of 
the snows, roared along its rocky channel. It entered 
the defile about a mile and a half higher up over a 
tremendous precipice, forming one of the wildest and 
most temfic cataracts in the Highlands, which was 
known in the country by the name of the Black Linn. 
The water was precipitated into a deep, dark chasm, 
where it boiled and wheeled with terrifpng impetuosity, 
and then broke away with fury through rents and 
channels in the rocks, which the force of the stream had 
in the lapse of ages worn. This scene of awfed subli¬ 
mity was surrounded by abrupt walls of rock two hun- 
• dred feet in height, grey and bare, and overshadowing 
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the depths below, so that the rays of the bright sun 
could never penetrate furthlr than to paint a rainbow 
on the spray of the fall about midway of its descent. 
A narrow and unprotected mountain road led up the 
defile past the cataract to the village of Linn-head, 
which, on such a night, would have been far from safe 
to less experienced travellers than those who were now 
toiling along it. They were wet, cold, and weary; and 
the force of the wind pouring down the glen, the cold 
and sharp rain beating in their faces, and the pitchy 
darkness of the night, began almost to bewilder them. 
They ceased to speak, but struggled on in silence. At 
length, by the increased roar of waters, they perceived 
that they were approaching the Linn. “ Courage! my 
boy, we shall soon reach home now,” said Angus. A 
fresh and more violent gust of wind bringing a heavy 
hail shower, obliged them to turn from its fury. Again 
they groped their way forwards. “ Father,” said 
Kenneth, in a voice whose tremulous tones were almost 
drowned by the fury of the elements, ** we have missed 
the path—we are on the wrong side of the oak tree— 
we are on the top of the crag over the Bl^k Boiler, 
I am sure—take care of yourself—I am trying to 

find-” A piercing cry of agony, heard above the 

rushing of the winds and waters, froze the father’s 
heart within him. “ Kenneth!” he cried, in a voice of 
horre*’, **my child, ray child! where are you?” There 
was no answer. The unhappy fatlier called again and 
again. The torrent rushed on in its resistless might, 
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and the wind howled past him, till his brain was almost 
maddened by the roar, andj the solid rock beneath him 
seemed to tremble, as if an earthquake were shaking 
the globe to its foundations. He flung himself on the 
ground, and dragging himself along, felt, with out¬ 
stretched arms, for the edge of the precipice. His 
hand at length reached it, where the broken earth, and 
some tufts of grass hanging by their slight fibrous roots, 
showed the very spot where it had yielded under 
Kenneth’s tread. He looked over, and strained his 
eyes in the vain endeavour to pierce the thick dark¬ 
ness beneath. All was hid in deep gloom, except 
where a gleam of pale light marked the broken, foamy 
edges of the falling waters far, far below. A sickness, 
like death, fell upon the heart of poor Angus, as the 
conviction forced itself on him, that his child was in¬ 
deed gone—lost to him for ever. He tried again to 
call, but his voice refused to give utterance to a sound, 
and having groped his way back to the oak tree, the 
land-mark already mentioned, he leaned against it for 

some moments as if to collect strength, and then, making 

•* 

l^fCsperate effort to move forward, he reached the 
ij'pge. All the lights in the cottages were by this 
yjie extinguished for the night, except those which 
pHmed from his own windows, whose brightness 
^ewed that those within were still waking and watch- 
*g for the return of their absent ones. Marioiu and 
Lily had just heaped the fire with fresh wood and peat, 
which tlurew a bright cheerful light all round the cottage. 
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Tlie singfiiig kettle, hanging on the hook over the fire, 
sent its light clouds of culling vapour up the wide 
chimney. Before the fire was a small table, with the 
great family Bible lying on it, in which Lilias had been 
reading to her mother, till the increasing storm, and the 
growing lateness of the hour, began to awaken their 
anxi(ity for Angus and Kenneth's return, and prevented 
their giving to the word of God that undivided attention, 
without which they thought it but a mockery to read. 
They sat listening to the wind and rain beating against 
the cottage, sometimes expressing their anxieties to 
each other, then striving to forget for a time the sense 
of them, by busying themselves in all the little arrange¬ 
ments they could devise, for the comfort of the wet and 
weary wanderers. At length a hand touched the outer 
latch. “ Here they are I” they exclaimed. But almost 
a minute elapsed before that hand found courage again 
to try and open the door. When it did open, and the 
pale and horror-struck figure of Angus entered, a sense 
of awful calamity in an instant struck both Marion and 
Lilias. He closed the door, and leaned against it, as 
if he could neither speak nor move. ** Kenneth!” they 
both exclaimed. “The Linn—the Linn—lost!”—was 
all that the unhappy father could utter. Then, stagger¬ 
ing to his chair, he burst into a passionate flood of grief, 
so unlike any thing his wife and daughter had before 
witne^ed in his steady, composed character, that, for 
the moment, they lost all thought of every thing else 
in the endeavour to soothe him. But the relief of tears 
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seemed to take the heavy load off his heart, and before 
long he could with greater calmness tell of the awful 
bereavement they had sustained, and endeavour, in 
his turn, to comfort the stricken hearts of his wife and 
daughter. A family of sorrow, they sat by the dying 
embers of their hearth that long and bitter night; but 
an unskilled pen may not dare to describe their feelings, 
nor the power of the consolations from on high, which 
visited them in tlieir affliction. 

Towards morning poor Lilias, exhausted by sorrow, 
had sunk into a deep sleep, with her head resting on 
her mother’s shoulder. Angus kept walking continually 
to the little window, to watch for the first streaks of 
light in the east, intending, as soon as the day dawned, 
to take some of his neighbours with him to assist in 
finding all that was left to him of his beloved child. 
At length the grey of morning broke over the hills—he 
took his hat and went out, leaving Marion supporting 
her daughter’s head—her lips moved in inward prayer 
as he left the hopse. The melancholy news rapidly 
spread through the village; for Kenneth was as much 
loved by all who knew him as his father was respected, 
and all the neighbours and friends v^ere soon collected 
to go with Angus to find the body; while some of the 
women went in to Marion to console and support her 
during this trying time. 

In the meantime, he for whose loss all were thus 
sorrowing, was yet living. He had been saved foom 
destruction by the stems of three or four saplings of 
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mountain ash and weeping-birch, which had taken 
root in a fissure of the Almost perpendicular crag, 
and hung tlieir light elegant foliage, nearly hori¬ 
zontally, over the black whirlpool below. The slight 
stems had bowed fearfully under the pressure of 
Kenneth’s falling weight, but springing up again by 
theilr elasticity, they now held him suspended, and 
rocking with every blast, over the yawning chasm. 
He lay unconscious for a long time, from the stunning 
effects of the fall, and of a severe blow which his 
head had received against the rock; but liis senses 
gp’adually returned, and he awoke to an acute sense 
of pain, both bodily and mental. When he under¬ 
stood his awful and precarious situation, an over¬ 
powering terror came over his mind, and he wreathed 
his arms round the branches of the trees, with the 
convulsive instinct of self-preservation. His calls for 
help were piercing and continual; but they reached 
no human ear. At this trying moment, the words 
which he had been dwelling on all the day, the Lord 
is a very present help in trouble,” recurred to his 
thoughts like oil upon the stormy waves, calming 
them into peaceful tranquillity. ** Yea,” he mentally 
exclaimed, ** even in the valley of the shadow of death, 
1 will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” His mind 
then rApidly glanced at all the circumstances of his 
situation. He was instantly aware that he could 
neither make any exertions to release himself, nor 
hope for any assistance till the morning dawned; and 
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that nothing remained for liiiii but to rest where he 
was in quietness, and reliance upon his Almighty 
Father, till day-light. Though the violence of the 
storm gradually abated, his suderings from wet and 
cold, were extreme during that apparently endless 
night. He endeavoured to beguile the time by re¬ 
peating passages of Scripture, with which his meiilory 
was amply stored; and when these failed to divert 
his mind from the oppressive weight of pain and 
dread; or when thoughts of his dear home, and all 
whom he loved there, would force themselves upon 
his recollection, he poured out his soul at the throne 
of mercy, and was strengthened. But the vigour of 
his mind began gradually to yield to the anguish of 
his frame; and before morning, the powers of life 
seemed to be ebbing fast away, leaving him in a 
state almost of insensibility. He closed his eyes, and 
consciousness grew fainter and fainter. When he 
again languidly raised their lids, they rested, as he 
lay with his face upturned towards heaven, on lightly- 
tinged rose-coloured clouds, the forerunners of the 
rising sun, sailing slowly and peacefully over the 
abyss. The sight seemed to revive the dying spark 
withip, and sent a thrill of hope and joy through his 
stiffening limbs. But as the increasing light shewed 
liim the height and the inaccessible steepness of the 
precipice above him, and he felt his own incapacity 
to move, his heart again sunk within him. Yet, 
surely,” thought he, “ they will come to seek me;’* 
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' and, for the first time, a movement of restless im¬ 
patience began to agitate him. 

About this time tlie villagers, being collected to¬ 
gether, were proceeding to the fall, Angus in vain 
endeavoured to maintain his wonted steadiness of 
demeanour. At one time he hurried on, as if im¬ 
pelled forwards by an irresistible power; and then, 
as if nature recoiled with dread from the sight of 
his beautiful child, changed to a pale and disfigured 
coqise, he lingered in the rear. When they reached 
the oak tree before-mentioned, he remained motion¬ 
less, while the rest advanced on to the crag, more 
from the desire to see the very spot of Kenneth’s fall, 
than from any expectation of finding his remains, 
which they doubted not the stream had, by that time, 
carried farther down the country. Malcolm, a young 
blacksmith of the village, of remarkably active and 
enterprising character, was first. He advanced close 
to the edge of the cliif, which his steady head enabled 
him to look over without fear. The others remon¬ 
strated with him on his rashness, but Malcolm had 
caught a glimpse of something which made him 
thoughtless of himself; and in order to be certain that 
it was what his hopes suggested, before he mentioned 
them to any one, he lay down on the ground, and 
stretched his body half over the brink to gain a dis¬ 
tinct view. “ It is—it is,” he exclaimed .—** What?” 
cried many voices.-^** Himself,” cried Malcolm, 
spring^g up j—** fetch ropes;” and he ran off instantly 
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to the village to execute his own orders, followed by 
several^,of the boys and younger men. Angus gazed 
at this sudden movement with a bewildered eye, till 
some of the others, who had also looked down, came 
to tell him that his son was indeed there, and, they 
hoped, alive, though they could hardly distinguish 
whether the slight trembling of the tree were caused 
by the breeze, or by, an endeavour to make a signal. 
The father's eyes were again blessed by the sight of 
Ills child; but the agony and suspense of hope tried 
him, if possible, more severely than the certainty of 
calamity. He kneeled down, covering his face with 
his hands, during the minutes, which to him seemed 
hours, that elapsed before the return of Malcolm and 
the ropes. It was some little time after they were 
got back, before they had lashed together strong 
cords sufficient to reach Kenneth's resting-place; but, 
at length, having secured one end of them strongly 
round the oak tree, they gradually lowered the other 
over the face of the crag. Kenneth saw it descending, 
like the angel of his rescue, and watched its gradual 
progress, till it reached the level at which he lay; 
and, after swinging to and fro, finally rested upon 
his body. But when he tried to untwine his be¬ 
numbed arms from the branches round which they 
had so long been clinging, he felt, almost with despair, 
that he could not stir. Those above tried with'^shouts 
to encourage him, and to persuade him to tie the 
rope rpund his waist. He could not. Neither could 
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he raise his hoarse and fcc^lde voice to make them 
hear, They began to be qiytc at a loss what"to do, 
and almost to doubt whether life were not fled. In 
this emergency, Mr. Cameron, the minister of Linn- 
head, was seen coming up the road mounted on his 
rough little Shetland poney. He had been assisting 
in the t«‘lebration of the Sacrament the preceding 
day, and ha.ving remained to spend the evening with 
his fellow-minibters, whom that occasion had collected 
together, was returning, at this early hour, to his 
home and his duties, principally to be in readiness 
for his beloved and favourite pupil Kenneth. He 
wondered to see so many of his parishioners assem¬ 
bled, but a few words explained the whole; and, sur¬ 
prised and agitated as he was by the suddenness of 
the shock, he retained presence of mind sufficient 
to direct what was best to be dohe. “ Some one must 
be lowered to his assistance,” said he. Malcolm 
immediately volunteered himself; and while the active 
young Highlander drew up the rope, and fastened 
it round his own waist, Mr. Cameron went to support' 
Angus. All the strength present assisted in lowering 
Malcolm, who guided himself by a long stick, which 
he held in his hand, and by which he kept himself 
from striking against the rock. Having reached the 
proper station, he planted one foot firmly on a slight 
projeefion, and, steadying himself with his stick, this 
active and powerful young man stooped down, loosened 
Kenneth’s hands, and grasping the poor exhausted 
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boy with his strong muscular arm, gave the signal 
to be drawn up. As they slowly ascended, he held 
his drooping charge firmly, yet tenderly, and, with 
surprising skill and dexterity, guided their course, 
till, with great exertion, and some little difficulty, 
they safely reached the top. 

Mr. Cameron no sooner saw Kenneth safely laid 
in his father’s arms, and had ascertained that, though 
fainting, life was not extinct, than, leaving all the 
rest to follow slowly, he mounted his poncy, and rode 
briskly forward to break the joyful tidings to poor 
Marion. When he entered the cottage, which the 
care of her kind neighbours had restored to its wonted 
look of comfort, she rose to meet him with calmness 
and composure, but with a face, on which one night 
seemed to have done the work of years. “ Oh! Mr. 
Cameron, you arc come, indeed, to the house of 
mourning; have you heard all?” — “ Yes, my good 
Marion, I have seen Angus,”—And have they 

found-” She could say no more; her tears 

choked her. “ Yes, they have, Marion,” said the 
good pastor, hardly knowing how to break it to her; 
“ your son shall live again.”—” I know,” replied the 
devout Christian mother, “ I know that he shall rise 
again in the rcsuirection at the last day. Oh! Mr> 
Cameron, our hearts’ desire for him ^as, that he 
should serve the Lord in his courts here helo#, and 
if he calls liim so soon to stand in the holy of holies, 
what are we, that we should gainsay his will? and 
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yet, it is hard to say. Thy will be done I” Mr. Cameron 
was so much affected, that it was some time before 
he could say, ** Marion, the Lord's arm i3 not 
shortened, that he cannot save; and what is imi) 08 - 
sible witli men, is possible with God.” Marion lifted 
up her eyes, W'ith an expression of wild doubt* 
Lilias sprung forward, and seized his hand, and the 
neighbours drew round inquiringly. “ Yes! n>y friends, 
he has been wonderfully delivered, and he is yet 
living; but Marion,” he added, observing that she 
turned deadly pale, “ you must command yourself. 
He has suffered severely, and his life may depend 
on your composure, and ability to do all tliat may 
be required for him. Now, my good friends, prepare 
a warm bed, and get all things in readiness.” While 
the other women were busying themselves according 
to their minister’s desire, the mother and daughter, 
with their arms round each other, were standing on 
the threshold, looking out for the first sight of him 
who had been lost, but was found, while Mr. Cameron 
gently related to them the history of his wonderful 
escape, mingling with his relation words of religious 
cmnfort and exhortation, which fell like balm upon 
their hearts. At last, the party came slowly up, 
bearing Kennetli on a rude litter, which they had 
hastily put together. As he crossed the threshold 
of his Home once again, his mother and sister quietly 
kissed bis cold |)a]lid check, and he opened his eyes 
on them with a look of love. He was laid in hi» 
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wanii bed, and they proceeded to restore warmth and 
animation by cordials, an^ by rubbing his limbs with 
spirits. But whether their applications were too sti* 
mulating, or it was the natural effect of his long expo- 
sure to the cold, added to the blow on his head, 
fever rapidly came on, and, for several days, he lay 
in violent delirium. It almost broke the hearts of 
those who were watching by his bed-side, to hear his 
screams of horror, and broken snatches of prayer 
and supplication, which shewed that he was con¬ 
tinually living over again that fearful night. The 
following Sabbath, all the little congregation of Linn- 
hcad joined, as with one heart, in their minister’s 
fervent intercession, that the life, already so wonder¬ 
fully delivered, might yet once more be spared. Their 
prayers were granted,* youth and a good constitution, 
aided by the unwearied and judicious care of his 
affectionate nurses, triumphed over the disease. That 
once subdued, his strength rapidly returned, and, on 
the third Sunday after, Kenneth, supported by his 
father and mother, and followed by his sister, again 
entered the sanctuary, and took his accustomed place 
tliere; and when they all kneeled in prayer, their 
hearts burned within them, as Mr. Cameron poured 
forth their thanksgivings to the Almighty. He chose 
for his text the opening verses of the hundred and 
third Psalm—“ Bless the Lord, O my soul, anc^ forget 
nojt all his benefits: who forgiveth all thine iniquities, 
who healeth all thy diseases; who redeemeth thy life 
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from destruction; and crownctli thee with loving¬ 
kindness and tender mercy.From these appropriate 
words he uttered a most ^ectionate and persuasive 
exhortation, not only addressed to him who had been 
the subject of such striking mercies, but to all the 
youtliful members of his flock who had been witnesses 
of them. The good seed thus scattered falling on 
ground differently prepared to receive it, brought forth 
fruit variously. In Kenneth’s heart, it brought forth 
fruit a hundred-fold; and during tlie course of a long 
after life, he was, as far as the weakness of human 
nature may be, ** steadfast, immovable, always abound¬ 
ing in tlie work of the Lord,” and was blessed in 
the conviction that his ** labours in the Lord were 
not in vain.” 
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THE WOODHINE. 

BY THK AUTHOR OF “ SOLITARY HOURS,” fee. 

T’other evening I strolled down the shady green lane, 
All with eglantine arched overhead; 

Where the hare comes her sweet dewy supper to pick^ 

And the banks are with wild-flowers jewelled so tliick, 
And the turf is so soft to the tread. 

The woodman’s old horse, when his harness is off, 
Comes thither, with hunger sore prest; 

But so weary, he scarce crops a mouthful or so, 

Then heaves a deep sigh, with his head hanging low, 
And sinks down supinely to rest. 

And there t’other evening, stretched out in my path, 
All across it, poor creature, he lay: 

“ Never mind, honest Jack, take your comfort,”•! said. 

You’ve worked very hard for your old master's bread, 
All the hours I’ve idled away.” 
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** And you*re idling them stiU, with such babyish stufi^* 
May Sir Oracle sagely op^e ; 

“No matter, Old Wisdom I you need not attend; 

And you’ve said the same thing, now 1 think of it, friend! 
Of lays better warbled than mine. 

« 

“ So I’ll sing as I please, and you’ll listen or not 
As it likes you—no matter to me— 

I sing like that little brown bird in the brake, 

Because Nature invites me such joyance to take, 

In her haunts to all commoners free.” 

So away to my lane, for I have not yet done 
With my tale of that wonderful place; 

How the woodman’s old horse, though he patiently heard 
My affecting address, never answered a word. 

Though he looked very hard in my face: 

How the hare started up from a mole-hill of thyme, 
And a partridge chirred out at my feet; 

How the blackbird was singing his vesper so clear, 

And a nightingale joined from a hazel-copse near. 

And the woodbines were temptingly sweet. 

“ And I’ll have them,” said I; “ what a nosegay they’ll 
make, 

How they’ll perfume mine own bonny bower!” 

And with that, up the bank in a moment was I, 

And the beautiful prize, though suspended so high, 

Was already almott in my power. 

11 3 
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Almost —but we know an old proverb that tells 
What may hap 'twixt the cup and the lip; 

So I scrambled, and reached, and just touched it at last— 
“Yet another bold spring, and I’ll liave them full fast;*’ 
-“ Good lack! what a terrible slip !’’ 

*Twas a terrible slip—down through bramble and bush. 
To the ground in a twinkling I came; 

And my hands were all scratched, and my gown was all 
tom; 

Had you seen it, ma bonne! you’d have said, I’ll be sworn, 
As you used in old time, “ What a shame! ’’ 

And then, to be sure, 1 looked silly enough. 

And ashamed of my plight as I lay; 

W^hile the woodbine above in its beautiful pride. 

Just flaunted more freely, my fall to deride; 

And metliougbt the vain creature should say— 

“ Ah! ha! keep your distance, poor dweller of earth! 

You may find in your own proper place* 

On your own lowly level contentment enow; 

Who reaches beyond it will gather, I trow. 

Small guerdon but shame and disgrace.” 
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THE SPANISH FLOWER GIRL. 


BY WILLIAM KENNEDY, 

Author of ** My Harly Day$f** ** Fitful Faucus,** 


I LIKE not, love, those garden blooms 
Twined in thy glossy hair— 

I cannot mucli approve the taste 
That chose to jdace them there. 

The green-wood yields more fitting flowers 
For beauty such as thine. 

For one who sees the summer-beams 
In all their fervour shine. 

1 know a blessed little spot. 

Beyond the citron trees, 

Wliere many buds are blossoming 
Far lovelier than these. 

Fly thither, and of them 1*11 weave. 

For thee, the very crown 
Y oung maids should wear, with raven locks, 
And cheeks of berry brown. 

You will not go—I nothing care— 

I 

Perhaps were Perez here, 

Whose garden looks so beautiful, 

You would be less severe. 
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He needs must pass ypur cottage door 
Whene’er he views lljis corn, 

No doubt he taught his Clara thus 
Her ringlets to adorn. 

Laugh on—laugh on—nor smile, nor sigh, 
Of thine can give me pain, 

I would not be a woman’s toy 
For all the gold in Spain. 

The little love I may have had 
For thee, is long since gone, 

I’m sorry for thy father’s sake— 

My merry maid, laugh on. 

Thy hand I—why should I take thy hand ? 
A farewell word from me, 

Like my poor flowrets of the field, 

* 

Is but a jest to thee. 

And yet though purse-proud Perez bind 
The garland on thy brow, 

Beshrew me if his heart could feel 
What 1 still felt till now! 

Speak thus again, dear Clara!—say. 

Again thou’rt all my own! 

I would not part these fingers five, 

Not for our Monarch’s throne 1 
The garden blooms become thee best— 
Thy smiles—O do not spare 
’Thy smiles—I’ve been as great a fool 
As thou art kind and fair! 
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THE KITTEN DISCOVERED. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE MUMMY.” 


Who has not felt the sweetness of the hreeze 
On Summer’s evening murmuring tlirough the trees ? 
Who has not gazed with rapture on the down, 

When sick and weary of the heated town ; 

And joyed to taste the country’s simple fare, 

Its perfumed dells—its cool, refreshing air ? 

Such the effect produc^ by scenes like this. 

A quiet picture of domesne bliss,— 

With pleasing, soft emotions fills the breast, 

And lulls the jarring passions into rest 
The trembling kitten, forced against its will 
To trjf its antics, and display its skill. 

Drooping its sleepy head upon its breast 
Seeks with a longing eye a place of rest 
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The mother cat, meanwhile, in murmurs bland, 

With gentle purring seeks a fostering hand:— 
Frightened, though pleased—the boy with beaming face 
Clings to his mother in a fond embrace-— 

Yet looks delighted, as her tutoring hand 
Teaches the infant mouser how to stand. 

The boy, when smiling at his feline friend, 

Might make the grave philosopher unbend ; 

For still—though fed from learning’s sacred rill. 
Domestic feelings through his bosom thrill, 

And he, whose mind the universe can scan, 

When touched by tenderness—is still a man. 

Sweet magic home I Thou hast alone the skill 
The human breast with ecstasy to fill; 

Though art may try emotion to control, 

’Tis nature has dominion o’er the soul. 

’Tis shel our best affections can retain 
With light, invisible, yet iron chain; 

That struck- responsive thrills through every nerve. 
Subdues cold pride, and banishes reserve; 

Strips pompous joys of all their borrowed glare. 

Sinks to the heart, and find^its dwelling there. 
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BY THE 

AUTHOR OF *‘DAME REBECCA BERRY.” 


Within three miles of Tadcaster, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, there is a beautiful village called 
Healaugh, remotely situated, but celebrated from being 
the place where lived, more than a century ago, a couple 
called Darby and Joan,” and whose humble dwelling 
is still to be seen there. 

The way leading to this rural spot had, as I drove 
thither, all tlie charm of soft pastoral scenery: rich 
meadows, filled with sheej^ and cattle; green hedge¬ 
rows, intermingled with a profusion of roses and wood¬ 
bine, and every bank enamelled with fragrant flowers. 
It was the month of June, when all the redolence of 
summer regales the senses, and invigorates the spirits, in 
beholdihg the gaiety of nature, and every animated 
object happy, amidst the song of birds, and the joyous 
aspect of summer. 
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Healaugh consists of one long street, witb low 
thatched cottages, and formerly had rows of tall trees 
before every door, with a bench beneath. The Church 
stands at one end, partially covered with ivy, and, from 
resting on a green bank, embowered in lime-trees, is a 
pleasing object on entering the village. 

Even now tliis sequestered little spot looks the para¬ 
dise of humble life; for, in Yorkshire, the eye is not 
pained in beholding that squalid poverty toopften seen 
in remote parts of England. 

Tlie rustic bench still remains on which the faithful 
Darby and .Joan were used to sit; he smoking his pipe 
and quailing his ale; she, in all the garrulity of age, 
relating tales of days long passed away with recollected 
enjoyment, suri;ounded by their children’s cluldren (at 
this time the cottage is inhabited by one of their 
descendants), or listening to their hopes and fears 
respecting their future prospects in life, until they 
almost forgot they were quietly passing into that state 
where hope and fear have no longer existence. 

On Sunday, morning the old couple were constantly 
seen tottering together to chuiroh, supfmted by some of 
their children or grandchildren; thus prdvingthemsel ves 
still linked togetlier in tiieir duties to tfaeir Maker, 
as well as in their worldly crqoyments. Happy, enviable 
state! where sympathy-doubles every joy, mti lMens 
every grief; where kindred spirks tningk together, 
be it either in the highest walk of life, or the hum- 

' ' - . ' , I « 

blest of its paths. Happiness beainc4 wi^ perpetual 
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sunshine on the cottage of Darby and Joan, which is 
justly illustrated in Lord Wharton's ballad called 

THE HAPPY OLD COUPLE.* 

Old Darby, with Joan by his side, 

I've often regarded with wonder; 

He is dropsical, she is sore eyed, 

And yet they are never asunder. 

Together they totter about. 

Or sit in the sun at the door; 

And, at night, when old Darby's pipe's out. 

His Joan will not smoke one whiff more. 

No beauty or wit they posiess. 

Their several failings to cover; 

Then, what are the charms, can yon guess, 

Ihat make them so fond of each other ? 

*Tls the pleasing remembranee of youth— 

The endearments which youth did bestow ; 

The thoughts of past pleasure and truth. 

The best of all blessings below. 

Those traces for ever will last. 

Nor slckneas nor age can remove; 

For when yoaHi and beanty are past, 

And age hringi the winter of love, 

A frlcndridp intenaibly grows. 

By reviews of such raptnrps as these, 

t^e current of fondness still flows, 

Which deepest old nge enniiot ft'oeae. 

This bqpDy old pflir are buried in Healaugb church¬ 
yard. * Thither 1 hent my steps to look at their grave. 


* Lord Wbartoii Inhabited a handsome old*fasliioncd man* 
slon at the eafinnnlfy of the village of Healaugh. 

K K 
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I found the sexton busily employed preparing die 
place appointed for all men; and, as the person who 
generally has all the village annals by heart, to him 
I went for the history of the singnlar personages in 
question. 

The sexton appeared to have numbered more than 
threescore years and ten. He was a remarkably hale 
and good-looking old man; though his face was deeply 
scarred with small-pox, and he had only one eye, I 
scarcely ever saw so shrewd a countenance. There 
was in this solitary eye an expression of facetious hu¬ 
mour, and at the same time low cunning, which amused 
me extremely. He actually personified the grave¬ 
digger in Hamlet; for not only with the\most careless 
indifference did he perform his part in this scene of 
mortality, but he was also a humorist, and jested, as 
with a significant look he related the history of “Darby 
and Joan,” and pointed out the spot where a stone 
marked their grave to every passer by. 

To time immemorial will this faithful old couple be 
remembered, and quoted as an example of conjugal 
felicity, by the designation of “ a perfect Darby and 
Joan,”—in those instances, alas I too rare, where man 
and wife pass not only the spring-time of life, but old 
age, never asunder, having made a contract with each 
other in youth, to bear with the infirmities of old age 
together. 
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ANGELS. 


BY ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 


Spirits, that with uiiblasted eyes beliold 
The Great Eternal on his throne of light!— 
Dwellers in heaven I who hailed the finished world, 
When stars all animate with music, sang,— 

Angels!—descend, irradiate my mind, 

And make my thoughts as beauteous as your own. 
What are ye, ’round whose names a glory shines 7 
Perchance, the saints of pre-existent worlds 
Beatified 7—or, emanations breathed 
Ere matter was, from the Primeval Mind 7 
Viewless ye are, and undefined; yet, oft 
Of fancy born, what dream-like beauty-shapes 
Are ftashed from out the soul 1 and when the lull 
Of music melts into the listening heart. 

Like sunshine into snow, there seem to float 
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Upon the spirit-gaze, etheseal things,— 

Features and forms too beautiful for words! 

I 

Arc these the shadows of diviner shapes 
Above ? 

And nature prompts romantic dreams, 

'Whose revelations are too lovely, save 

For haunts in heaven! When evening wreathes the sky 

With billows of fantastic light, and o’er 

The landscape, sweeter than the errant tones 

From harp-strings dashed, a host of breezes sound!— 

Then Poesy, with Inspiration stands, 

And from some rocky pinnacle surveys 
The Sun go down in glory!—then the hour 
When mind creates, and a seraphic throng 
Are imaged, walking o’er their fields of light! 

But whatsoe’er ye are, th* omnific Word 
Reveals, angelic ministers have been 
Bright harbingers from an empyreal Sfdiere 
When paradise lay shining in the sun, 

With all her progeny of fruits and flowers, 

Immortals! ofit your godlike radiance glanced 
Between the garden trees, while earth’s first pair 
Beheld ye coming like celestial dreams!— 

And have not empires that are dead, been ruled 
By angels, delegates of The Supreme ? 

'Where art Thou, Archangelic One 1 whom he 
Of Patmos,* with the Spirit's eye foresaw ? 


See Rcveialions. 
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Wrapped in a cloudy a raii^bow o*er tby head, 

Thy face sun-bright, with limbs of fearful fire, 

Tliou didst desccud, and ofi the prostrate deep 
Thy right foot plant, and with a thundcr-voicc 
To heaven didst swear,—that Time should be no 

MORE ! 

Elysian acre ! while o’er their slumbering flocks 
Tlie Galilean sliepherds watched, yc came 
To sing Hosannahs to the heaveu-born babe, 

And sited the brightness of your beauty round! 

Nor have ye left tiie world, but stiU unseen 
Surround the earth, as guardians of the good. 
Inspiring hearts, and ripening souls for heaven 1 
And oh! when shadows of a future world 
Advance, and life is in the grasp of death, 

’Tis your's to hallow, and illume the mind, 

To bring the starry crown by angels worn. 

And wing the Spirit for her native sphere 1 


K K;; 
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TO MY DAUGHTER 0^4 HER SECOND 

BIRTH-DAY. 


BT TRG REV. HENRY THOUFRON, M. A* 


While two sweet stainless springs alofre 
Have swept witb downy plume thy brow. 
Child of my love! at Bounty's thrOQb 
For thee I breathe an ardent vow. 

• 

1 ask not Beauty's dazzling dower, 

Though well thine eye's reflective beam 
Glow with the promise of a power. 

Own'd in thy father's heart supreme. 

I ask no plumed and jewelled crown 
Where rank and wealth their moment blaze, 
No transient meed of vain renown— 

No length of perishable days. 
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No ! 1 intreat no mortal boon I 

No joys that pass with passing years. 

Powerless, amid their Varmest noon, 

To dry affliction’s latest tears ! 

I supplicate enlightening grace 
To guide thy feet in wisdom’s way. 

And strength her heavenward steps to trace 
Through twilight to the p^erfect day. 

May cold distrust and slighted love 

Ne’er break thy calm and pure repose; 

And fiir from thee, kind Heaven, remove 
Alike thy father’s faults and woes. 

Float peacefedly along the tide, 

TUI, bU secure, thy spirit shine 

In realms where souln alone abide. 

Serene and innocent es thine! 
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/ Village Stori/* 


BY MISS MITrORD. 


OiyiE of the pretUest rustic dwsUings in oirr pretty 
neiglibourhopd, is the picturosguie farm-house which 
Btondb on the edge oi Wokeh^d Common, so completely 
in R bottom, that the passengers who traverse the bi^ 
road see indeed die smoke hrom the chimneys floBtiDg 
like a vapour over the hiU vdueh forms the back¬ 
ground, but cannot even catch a glimpse of. the roo^ so 
high does die turfy Common rise above iti whilst 
60 steeply does the ground decline to the dooiv that it 
seems as if no animal less accustomed to tread the hill 
side than a goat or a chamois could venture to descend 
the narrow footpath which winds round die declivity, 

' and forms the nearest way to the village. The ciKre«> 
track, thridding the mazes of the lulls, leads t6 the 
house by a far longer hut very beaudftd road; the' 
smooth finc^turf of the Common varied tufts of* 
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furze and broom rising in an abrupt bank on one sidet 
on the other a narrow well-timbered valley, bordered by 
hangipg woods, and termifiated by a large sheet of 
water, close beside which stands the &rm, a low irre¬ 
gular cottage snugly thatched, and its different out¬ 
buildings, all on the smallest scale, but giving the air 
of comfort and habitation to the spot that nothing can 
so thoroughly convey as an English bam-yard with 
its complement of cows, pigs, horses, chickens, and 
children. 

One part of the way thither is singularly beautiful. 
It is where a bright and sparkling spring has formed 
itself into a clear pond in a deep broken hollow by the 
road side: the bank all around covered with rich grass, 
and descending in unequal terraces to the pool: whilst 
on every side around it, and at different heights, stand 
ten or twelve noble ehns, casting their green shadows 
mixed with the light clouds and the blue summer sky 
on the calm and glassy water, and giving, (especially 
when the evqping sint lighted up the little grove, causing 
the rugged trunks to shine like gold, and the pendent’ 
leaves to glitter like the burnished wings of the rose 
beetle,) a sort of pillared and columnar dignity to the 
Boene^ 

^ Mdom too would that fountain, &mouS for tbU' 
purity Mad sweetness of its waters, be without soaie' 
figurd suited to thelandscape; child, woman, or country' 
gisl, leaning the plank, extended over the hpring,'' 
to fifl her pitcher^ or retuniaag with it, sttp|iorted hf 
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one Arm od her head, recalliiig all classical and pastaral 
images, the beautiful sculptures of Greece, the poetry ol' 
Homer and of Sophocles, iind even more than these, 
the habits of oriental life, and the Rachels and Rebeccas 
of Scripture. 

Seldom would that spring be without some such 
figure ascending the turfy steps into the lane, of whom 
one might enquire respecting the sequestered fiirm> 
house, whose rose-covered porch was seen so prettily 
from a turn in the road; and often it would be one of 
the farmer’s children who would answer you; for in 
spite of the vicinity of the great pond, all the water for 
domestic use was regularly brought from the Ehnin 
Spring. 

Wokcfield-Poud-Farm was a territory of some thirty 
acres; one of the “little bargains," as they are called, 
which once aboxmded, but are now seldom found, in 
Berkshire; and at the time to which our stoiy refers, 
that is to say, about twenty years ago, its iuliabitants 
were amongst the poorest and most industrious people 
in the country. 

George Metiring was the only son of a rich yeoman 

ill the parish, who held tliis ** little bargain " in addii 

tion < to the manor farm. George was an honest, 

thoughtless, kind-hearted, good-humoured lad, quite 

unlike his father, who, shrewd, hard, and money-getting, 

(^n rc^^tted his son's deficiency in the qualities by 

which he had risen in the world, and reserved all his 
* 

faxpur and affection ibr one who possessed them in full 
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perfection,—hia only daughter, Martha. Martha was a 
dozen years older than her brother, with a large bony 
figure, a visage far from p/epossessing, a ^arsh voicei 
and a constitutional scold, which, scrupulous in her 
cleanliness, and vigilant in her economy, was in full 
activity all day long. She seemed to go about the 
house for no other purpose than that of finding fault; 
maundering now at one, and now at another,—her bro¬ 
ther, the carters, the odd boy, the maid,—every one, in 
short, except her father, who, connecting the ideas of 
scolding and of good housewifery, thought that ha 
gained or at least saved money by the constant exercise 
of this accomplishment, and listened to her accordingly 
with great delight and admiration: “ Her mother,** 
thought he to himself, was a clever managing woman, 
and sorry enough was I to lose her; but gracious me, 
she was nothing to Martha! where she spoke one 
word, Martha speaks ten." 

The rest of the family heard this eternal din with far 
less complacency. They agreed, indeed, that she could 
not help scolding, that it was her way, and that they 
were all fools to take notice of it; but yet they would 
flee, one and all, before the outpouring of her wrath, 
like birds before a thunder shower. 

The person on whom the storm fell oflenest and 
loudest was of course her own immediate subject, thh' 
maid * and of the many damsels who had undergone 
the discipline of Martha's tongue, none was ever mdte 
the object of her objurgation, or deserved It less, thaif 
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Dinah Moore. But Dinah had many aina in her atem 
mistreaa’B eyes, which would hardly have been ac¬ 
counted such elsewhere, the first place she was 
young and pretty, and to youth and beauty Martha had 
strong objections; then she was somewhat addicted to 
rustic finery, especially in the article of pink top-knots,— 
and to rosy ribbons Martha had almost as great an 
aversion as to rosy cheeks; then again the young lass 
had a spirit, and when unjustly accused would vindicate 
herself with more wit than prudence, and better tem¬ 
pered persons than Martha cannot abide that qualifica¬ 
tion ; moreover the little damsel had an irrepressible 
lightness of heart and gaiety of temper, which no re¬ 
buke could tame, no severity repress; laughter was as 
natural to her, as chiding to her mistress; all her la¬ 
bours went merrily on: she would sing over the masliing 
tub, and smile through tlic washing week, out-singing 
Martha's scolding, and out-smiling Martha's frowns. 

This in itself would have been sufficient cause of 
offence: but when Martha fancied, and. fiincicd truly, 
that the pink top-knots, the smiles, and the songs were 
all aimed at the heart of her brother George, of whom, 
in her own rough way, she was both fond and proud, the 
pretty songstress became insupportable: and when 
George, in despite of her repeated waminga, did actudly 
one fine morning esqiouse Dinah Moore, causing her in 
her agitation to let fall an old-£uhioned china wash- 
hand basin, the gift of a long-deceased godmother, 
^whkli, with the jug belonging to it, she vidned more 

! I * 
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tlwa my other of her esrlhly possemsions; no wondct 
that ghe made a vow never to speak to her brothet 
whilst she lived» or that more in resentment than in 
covetousness (for Martha Mearing^ was rather a harsh 
and violent, than an avaricious woman) she encouraged 
her father in his angry resolution of banishing the 
culprit from his house, and disinheriting him from his 
property* 

Old Farmer MearingV'as not, however, a wicked man, 
although, in many respects, a hard one. He did not 
turn his son out to starve: on the contrary, he settled 
liim in the Pond Farm, with a decent though Scanty 
plenishing,—put twenty pounds in his pocket, and told 
him that he had nothing more to expect from him, and 
that he must make his own way in the world as he had 
done forty years before. 

Oeoege's heart would have sunk under this denun¬ 
ciation, for he was of a kind but weak and indolent 
nature, and wholly accustomed to depend on his father^ 
obey his orders, and rely on his support; but he was 
sustained by the bolder and firmer spirit of his Wife, 
who» strong, active, 'Kvely, sad sanguine, finding her¬ 
self for the first time in her life, her own mistress, m 
possession of a cowifortaUe home, and married to the 
man of her heart, saw nothing but sunshine before' 
theok Dinah had risen in the world, and George had 
ialkgi; and this eisoomstiuioe, in addition to an original 
diffeiniionof temperament, may Sufficiently account for ' 
their diffimsnoe of feeling. 


L L 
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* Durfngf the first year or two Dinah’s prognostics 
seemed likely to be verified. George ploughed and 
sowed and reaped, and she made butter, reared poultry, 
and fatted pigs; and their industry prospered, and the 
world went well with the young couple. But a bad 
harvest, the deadi of their best cow, the lameness of 
their most serviceable horse, and more than all, perhaps, 
the birth of four little girls in four successive years, 
crippled them sadly, and brought poverty and the 
fear of poverty to their happy fire-side. 

Still, however, Dinah’s spirit continued undiminished. 
Her children, although, to use her own phrase, *’of the 
wrong sort,” grew and flourished, as the children of 
poor people do grow and flourish, one hardly knows 
how; and by the time that the long-wished-foT boy made 
his appearance in the world, the elder girls had become 
almost as useful to their father as if they had been 
" of the right sort” themselves. Never were seen such 
hardy and handy litde elves! They drove the plough, 
tended the kine, folded the sheep, fed pigs, worked 
in the garden, made the hay, hoed the turnips, reaped 
the com, hacked the beans, and drove the market cart 

to B-on occasion, and sold the butter, eggs, mid 

poultry as well as their mother eouM have done. 

Strong, active, and serviceahle as boys, were the 
litde lasses; and pretty widud,' dibi%h as brown as so 
ihany gipsies, and as untrained aa wild Oolts. They 
their mother’s hi%fat and' sparhling oountetiitiee, 
and her gay and suimy temper, a heriti^ mdre vahiable 
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than house or land,—a more precious than ever 

was bestowed on a favoured princess by benefioent 
faiiy. But the mother’s darling was one who bore no 
resemblance to her either in mind or person, her only 
son and youngest child Moses, so called after his 
grandfather, in a lurking hope, which was howevdr 
disappointed, that the name might propitiate the of¬ 
fended and wealthy yeoman. 

Little Moses was a fair, mild, quiet boy, who seemed 
at first siglit far fitter to wear petticoats than any one 
of his madcap sisters s but there was an occasional 
expression in liis deep grey eye that gave token of 
sense and spirit, and an unfailing steadiness and dili¬ 
gence about the child that promised to vindicate his 
mother’s partiality. She was determined that Moses 
should be, to use the country phrase, **a. good scholar;” 
the meaning of which is, by the way, not a little dissi¬ 
milar from that which the same words bear at Ox£9rd or 
at Cambridge. Poor Dinah was no ” scholar ” herself 
as the parish register can testify, where her mark stands 
below George’s signature in the record of her marriagei 
and the girls bade fair to emulate their mother’s igno- 
ranee, Dinah having given to each of the four the half 
of a year’s schooling, upon the principle of ride and 
tie, Uttle Lucy going one day, and little Patty the next, 
and snon with the succeeding pair; in this way adroitly 
edncatfng two ehildren for the price of one, thejjr 
mother in her secset soul holding it iar girls a waatjS 
of tHOe. But when Moses came in question tha oase 
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ftM altered. He was desl}ncd to enjoy the benefit of 
an entire education, and to imbibe unshared all the 
learning that the parish pedagogue could bestow. An 
admission to the Wokefidd iree-school ensured him 
this advantage, together with the right of wearing the 
long primitive blue cloth coat and leathern girdle, as 
well as the blue cap and yellow tassel by which the 
boys were distinguished; and by the time he was eight 
3rear8 old, he had made such progress in the arts of 
writing and cyjihering, that he was pronounced by the 
master to be the most promising pupil in the schooL 

At this period, misfortunes, greater than they had 
hitherto known, began to crowd around his £imily. 
Old Farmer Hearing died, leaving all his property to 
Martha; and George, a broken-hearted toil-worn man, 
who bad been only supported in his vain efforts to 
make head against ill-fortune by the hope of his 
father at last relenting, followed him to the grave in 
less than two months. Debt and difficulty beset the 
widow, and even her health and spirits .began to fail. 
Her only resource seemed to be to leave her pleasant 
home, give up every thing to the creditors, get bet 
girls out to service, and try to maintain herself and 
Moses by washing or 'chairing, or whatever Work her 
fhiling strength would allow her to perform. 

Mifftlm, or as she was now called, Mrs; 
lived on in lonely and apparently comfortless affiueiieb, 
kt«the Manor Farm. She had taken no .notice of 
IHWhVs humble Bup]^icBtioiis, tent wjudicioudy by 
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Patty, a girl whose dark a|^ f^arkling beauty exactly 
rcsembl^ what her mother had been before her 
unfortunate marriage; but^n Moses, so like his father* 
she had been seen to gaze wistfully and tenderly, when 
«the little procession of charity boys passed her on their 
way to church: though* on finding herfclf observed, or* 
perhaps in detecting herself in such an indtd%ence, the 
softened eye was immediately withdrawn, and the stem 
spirit seemed to gather itself into a resolution only the 
stronger for its momentary weakness. 

Mrs. Martha, now long past the middle of life, and 
a confirmed old maid, had imbibed a few of the habits 
and peculiarities which are supposed, and perhaps 
justly, to characterise that condition. Amongst other 
things she had a particular fhney for the water &om 
the Elmin spring, and could not relish her temperate 
supper if washed down by any other beverage; and she 
was accustomed to fetch it herself in the identical 
china jug, the present of her godmother, the basin 
belonging tojwhich she had broken from the shock she 
underwent when hearing of George's wedding. It is 
even possible, so much are we the creatures of asso* 
ciadon, that the constaht sight of this favourite piece 
of' porcelain, which was really of veiy curious and 
beautiful Nankin china, might, by perpetually remind* 
ing her of her Icaa, and the occasion, serve to eon- 
firm her inveterate aversion to poor Geoige and 
bis family. 

However this might be, it chanced that one summer 

LL 3 
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eveuiiig Mrs. Martha sallied forth to fetch spark* 
ling draught from the Elmin spring. She fille^ her jug 
as usual, but much rain had fallen, and the dame, no 
longer so active as slie liad been, slipped when about 
to rc-ascend the bank with her burthen, and found her¬ 
self compelled either to throw herself forward and 
grasp the trunk of the nearest tree, to the imminent 
peril of her china jug, of which she was compelled 
to let go, or to slide back to the already tottering and 
slippery plank, at the risk, almost the certainty, 
of plunging head foremost into the water. If Mrs. 
Martha had been asked, on level ground and out of 
danger, whether she preferred to be soused in her 
own person, or to break hq^ china jug, slie would, 
most undoubtedly, theoretically have chosen the duck¬ 
ing; but theory and practice are different matters, 
and following tlie instinct of self-preservation, she let 
the dear mug go, and clung to the tree. 

As soon as she was perfectly safe, she began to 
lament, in her usual vituperative strain,^ o^er her irre¬ 
parable loss, scolding the tottering plank and the slip¬ 
pery bank, and finally, there being no one else to bear 
the blame, her own heedless haste, which had cost 
her the commodity she valued most in the world. 
Swinging herself round, however, still supported by 
the tree, she liad the satisfaction to perceive that the 
dear jug was not yet either sunken or hrokeii. It 
rested most precariously on a tuft of bulrushes temarda 
the contrii of the pool, in instant danger of both these 
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ealamitics,' and, indeed, appeared to her to be visibly 
sinking ainder its own weight What should she do f 
She could never reach it; ^nd whilst she went to sum¬ 
mon assistance, the precious porcelain would vanish. 
What could she do ? 

Just as she was asking herself this question, she had 
the satisfaction to hear footsteps in the lane. She 
called; and a small voice was heard singing, and the 
little man Moses, with his satchel at his back, made 
his appearance, returning irom school. He had not 
heard her, and she would not call to him—not even 
to preserve her china treasure. Moses, however, saw 
the dilemma, and pausing only to pull off his coat, 
plunged into the water, to rescue the sinking cup. 

The summer had been wet, and the pool was un¬ 
usually high, and Mrs. Martha startled to perceive 
that he was almost immediately beyond his depth, 
called .to him earnestly and vehemently to return. 
The resolute boy, however, accustomed irom infancy 
to dabbl^mw4;he young water-fowl amidst the sedges 
and islets of the great pond, was not to be frightened 
by the puny waters of the Elmin Spring. He reached, 
though at some peril, the tuft of bullrushes—brought 
the jug triumphantly to land—^washed it-^hlled it at 
the fountain-head, and finally offered it, with his own 
sweet and gracious smile, to Mrs. Mjsrtha. And she— 

^ T 

oh! v^at had she not suffered during the last fi»w 
moments whilst the poor orphan—^her brother George's 
only boy, was risking his life to preserve for her a 
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paltry bit of earthenware] What had sKe not felt 
during those few but long moments 1 Her^^froman's 
heart melted within her; %nd instead of semng the 
precious porcelain, she caught the dripping boy in her 
arms—half-smothered him with tears and kisses, and 
vowed that her home should be his home, and her 
fortune his fortune. 

And she kept her word,—she provided amply and 
kindly for Dinah and her daughters; but Moses is 
her heir, and he lives at the Manor Farm, and is 
married to the prettiest woman in the country; and 
Mrs. Martha has betaken herself to the Pond-side, with 
a temper so much ameliorated, that the good farmer 
declares the greatest risk his children run is, of being 
spoilt by Aunt Martha:-—one in particular, her godson, 
who has inherited the name and the iavour of his 
father, and is her own particular little Moses. 
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BY JOSIAH C0N1>C:K. 

WiiY are springs enthroned so high, 
Wlierc the mountains kiss the sky? 

’Tis that thence their streams may flow. 
Fertilizing all below. 

Why have clouds such lofty iliglit. 
Hashing in the golden light 7 
*Tls to send clown genial showers 
n tills lower world of ours. 

Why does God exalt the great? 

*Tis that tVicy may prop the state; 

So that Toil its sweets may yield, 

And the sower reap the field. 

IVlches, why doth He confer?— 

* That the rich may mmister. 

In the hour of their distress, 

To the poor and fiathscless. 
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Does He light a Nekton’s miiidl 
'Tu to shine on all mankind. 

Does He give to Virtue birtlFf^ 

’Tis the salt of thk poor earth. 

Reader, whosoe'er thou art, 

What thy God has given, impart. 

Hide it not within the ground { 

Send the cup of blessing round. 

Hast thou power ?—the weak defend. 
Light ?—give light: thy knowledge lend. 
Rich?—remember Him who gave^ 

Free ?^be brother to the slave. 

Called a blessing to inherit, 

Bless, and richer blessings merit: 

Give, and more shall yet be given: 

Love, and serve, and look for Heaven, 


FINIS. 










